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BIOGRAPHICAL   NOTE. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


PLUTARCH,  in  those  ingenious  parallels  of 
his,  was  partial  to  the  practice  of  what,  in 
homely  phraseology,  is  termed  "rubbing 
off  odd  corners/'  He  would  compare  Themistocles 
with  Camillus,  Poplicola  with  Solon,  Demosthenes 
with  Cicero.  If  the  head  of  Themistocles  was  not 
entirely  suitable  to  the  purpose,  or  the  tail  of 
Camillus  lacked  its  due  prehension,  off  came  a 
portion  of  the  one  and  a  section  of  the  other. 
As  the  superfluous  material  was  too  valuable  to  be 
lost,  the  head  was  sometimes  pressed  into  the 
service  of  the  other  extreme.  Leigh  Hunt  and 
Thomas  Hood  had  some  points  in  common,  but  it 
would  tax  similar  ingenuity  to  draw  any  decided 
comparison  between  them.  They  were  lesser 
lights  in  the  literary  firmament  of  the  early  part 
of  the  century,  but  each  had  a  lustre  of  its  own 
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which  borrowed  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  from 
that  of  its  neighbour. 

Leigh  Hunt  was  a  man  of  nimble  movement. 
He  wrote  poems,  serious  and  light;  essays,  social, 
literary,  and  political;  he  had  a  tender  regard  for 
the  drama;  and,  with  undisguised  admiration  for 
Voltaire,  emulated  finally  the  example  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau.  If  any  of  these  ventures 
deserve  condemnation,  it  certainly  is  not  the  last. 
Leigh  Hunt  was  keenly  interested  in  the  men, 
movements,  and  speculations  of  his  time,  and  one 
with  much  inferior  powers  of  observation  than  he 
had  would  have  been  entitled  to  a  hearing  on 
them.  There  are  few  dull  pages  in  his  autobio- 
graphy, and  it  possesses  the  additional  advantage 
of  being  unsullied  with  those  "  moral  ulcers  "  which 
stain  the  pages  of  Rousseau.  To  Leigh  Hunt  as 
a  poet,  however,  this  versatility  was  an  undoubted 
source  of  weakness.  With  an  intellectual  grasp 
that  embraced  many  subjects,  he  yet  held  slackly 
the  reins  of  his  Pegasus,  and  therefore  did  not 
succeed  in  mounting  so  high  up  Parnassus  as  he 
might  otherwise  have  done.  This  result,  perhaps, 
was  more  the  fault  of  circumstance  than  of  incli- 
nation.      Living  was  an   absolute   necessity,  and 
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poetry,  after  all,  only  brought  the  proverbial  bone. 
At  this  he  would  gnaw  vigorously  for  a  time,  and 
then  he  would  let  it  drop  in  favour  of  a  more 
substantial  dietary. 

It  has  been  often  hinted  that  the  Muses  will 
have  no  half-and-half  wooers.  Leigh  Hunt  had  to 
pay  the  penalty  of  his  dalliance.  And  the  revenge 
that  the  Muses  took  was  of  a  piquant  sort.  What 
more  piquant  than  that  the  author  of  the  "  Feast 
of  the  Poets  ■  should  enjoy  a  Barmecide  feast  of 
his  own  in  the  gaol  of  Horsemonger  Lane  for 
disrespectful  allusions  to  the  girth  of  a  prince  ? 
"  A  corpulent  man  of  fifty  !  "  It  was  not  after  all 
so  hard  a  phrase  to  get  a  man  into  prison,  but 
when  corpulency  has  the  power  of  showing  one  the 
reverse  of  his  own  medal,  there  is  obviously  some 
peril  in  the  criticism.  Considerable  advancement 
has  been  made  since  that  time.  Leigh  Hunt, 
having  expiated  his  rash  observation  by  two  years 
in  prison,  had  afterwards  the  magnanimity  to  say, 
"  Could  I  meet  him  " — referring  to  his  corpulent 
Highness — "in  some  odd  corner  of  the  Elysian 
fields,  where  charity  had  room  for  both  of  us,  I 
should  first  apologise  to  him  for  having  been  the 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  events  for  attacking  a 
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fellow-creature,  and  then  expect  him  to  avow  as 
hearty  a  regret  for  having  injured  myself  and 
unjustly  treated  his  wife."  But  supposing  that 
from  this  same  odd  corner  of  Elysium  his  High- 
ness could  catch  some  echo  of  the  criticism  which 
has  since  been  his  portion — could  hear  Thackeray's 
withering  allusions  to  a  gentleman  composed  of 
"silk  stockings,  padding,  and  stays,"  and  a  few 
such  like  felicitous  phrases — what  then?  Surely 
he  would  take  Leigh  Hunt  to  his  bosom — if  his 
Elysian  condition  permitted  him  so  doing — and 
thank  him,  not  so  much  for  what  he  said,  as  for 
what  he  left  unsaid  ! 

Hunt  calls  himself  a  "  son  of  mirth  and  melan- 
choly." He  points  out  that  he  has  etymological 
reasons,  as  well  as  genealogical  reasons,  for  this. 
His  father's  Christian  name  was  Isaac,  which  is 
Hebrew  for  laughter,  and  his  mother's  was  Mary, 
which  comes  from  a  word  in  the  same  language 
signifying  "  bitterness."  He  never  remembers  to 
have  seen  his  mother  smile,  he  tells  us,  while  his 
father  was  of  a  particularly  jovial  turn.  Somebody 
told  his  mother  that  if  he  survived  to  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  might  turn  out  to  possess  a  more  than 
average  amount  of  intellect,  but  that  otherwise  he 
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stood  a  chance  of  dying  an  idiot.  A  diagnosis  of 
this  sort  is  one  which  certain  alarmists  of  the 
medical  faculty  are  fond  of  indulging  in.  When 
pretending  to  the  prophet's  mantle  it  is  as  well  to 
have  two  strings  to  the  bow,  so  that  its  resources 
may  not  be  entirely  exhausted  if  one  of  them  prove 
a  failure.  Happily  the  better  string  remained  in 
the  hand  of  Leigh  Hunt.  He  did  not  die  an  idiot 
at  or  before  the  age  of  fifteen,  as  most  people 
know  ;  and  most  people  are  equally  aware  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  some  pretensions  to  more 
than  average  intellect.  There  are  phases  in 
most  careers,  however,  which  will  support  any 
theory,  though  obtained  on  no  better  principle 
of  reasoning  than  that  which  enabled  the  Ger- 
man professor  to  evolve  a  camel  out  of  his 
inner  consciousness.  At  the  commencement  of 
his  literary  career  Leigh  Hunt  fell  into  a  melan- 
choly, and  was  foolish  enough  to  practise  upon 
himself  a  variety  of  curative  experiments  without 
for  a  time  obtaining  relief.  The  reason  of  his 
depression  was  not  far  to  seek.  He  had  neglected 
the  ordinary  rules  of  health,  and  the  liver  had,  as 
it  usually  does  have  in  these  cases,  its  revenge. 
When  he  had  passed  through  the  ordeal,  and  had 
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regained  his  accustomed  health  and  vigour,  he 
came  to  the  wise  conclusion,  that  "  however  any 
suffering  may  seem  to  be  purely  mental,  body 
alone  may  occasion  it " — a  conclusion  which,  most 
readers  will  agree,  is  only  another  reading  of  our 
familiar  old  friend,  "  Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano." 

We  scarcely  know  to  which  side  of  the  medical 
prognostic  can  be  attributed  a  further  remarkable 
failure  in  Leigh  Hunt's  career.  He  could  never 
master  the  multiplication  table  !  This  was  on  a 
par  with  Lamb,  who  just  as  frankly  admitted  that 
he  had  not  the  slightest  notion  whereabouts  Africa 
merged  into  Asia ;  whether  Ethiopia  lay  in  one 
or  other  of  those  great  divisions  ;  and  was  unable 
to  form  the  remotest  conjecture  as  to  the  position 
of  New  South  Wales  or  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
Delightful  confessions  of  ignorance  !  How  much 
better  than  the  pretensions  of  Sheridan's  self- 
satisfied  genius,  who,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"What,  you're  a  scholar,  friend?"  loftily  replied, 
"  I  was  born  so,  measter.  Feyther  kept  a  grammar 
school !" 

Leigh  Hunt,  like  Coleridge  and  Lamb,  was 
educated  at  Christ's  Hospital.  He  always  had  a 
tender  regard  for  that   foundation.     He  proudly 
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informs  us  that  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  present,  it 
turned  out  more  living  writers,  in  its  proportion, 
than  any  other  school.  He  had  no  recollection  of 
seeing  Coleridge  in  these  days,  but  Lamb's  visits 
he  well  remembered.  He  afterwards  had  the 
privilege  of  his  friendship.  Lamb,  indeed,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  visit  him  in  prison,  and  was  one 
of  his  most  frequent  and  welcome  visitors.  At 
school  he  displayed  his  partiality  to  verse-writing. 
These  early  flights,  however,  were  not  more 
encouraging  than  those  of  many  a  better  and 
worse  disciple  of  the  Muse.  They  were  in  honour 
of  the  Duke  of  York's  "Victory  at  Dunkirk.'5 
The  young  poet's  panegyric  seems  to  have  rested 
upon  a  very  slender  foundation,  for  the  victory^ 
to  his  great  mortification,  turned  out  a  defeat. 
Awkward  as  this  mistake  undoubtedly  was,  it  must 
be  remembered,  in  palliation,  that  greater  poetical 
efforts  are  supposed  to  have  been  built  upon  not 
much  more  substantial  ground.  What  would  have 
become  of  Schiller's  masterpiece  without  a 
William  Tell ;  or  of  Petrarch's  amatory  sonnets 
without  a  Laura  ?  Yet  the  existence  of  both  has 
been  questioned.     While  Tell  has  been  regarded 
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as  a  mythical  hero,  Petrarch's  fair  heroine  has 
been  described  by  one  authority  as  "a  shadowy 
nymph,"  and  by  another  as  "a  matron  so  prolific  that 
she  was  delivered  of  eleven  illegitimate  children." 

Ill  as  Leigh  Hunt  fared  in  his  verse,  he  fared 
still  worse  in  his  prose.  Themes  or  essays  he 
wrote  so  badly  that  the  master  was  in  the  habit  of 
contemptuously  crumpling  them  up  in  his  hand, 
and  calling  out,  "  Here,  children,  there  is  some- 
thing to  amuse  you  ! "  These  details,  trifling  as 
they  appear,  assume  some  importance  when 
compared  by  the  light  of  after  events.  They  are 
part  of  that  vast  mass  of  evidence  which  goes  far 
to  prove  that  the  pedagogic  mind  moves  in  a 
circle,  narrow  mostly,  and  not  infrequently  vicious. 
There  is  an  inexpressible  touch  of  humour  in 
Lamb's  wrath  that  one  of  the  presiding  deities  of 
this  same  school  might  be  "  wafted  to  bliss  by 
little  cherub  boys,  with  no  bottoms  to  reproach 
his  sublunary  infirmities." 

Upon  quitting  school  Leigh  Hunt  haunted  the 
book-stalls,  and  wrote  verses.  The  fruit  of  these 
exercises  was  a  volume,  entitled  Juvenilia — has 
the  learned  reader  ever  heard  that  title  before? 
Hunt's  own   criticism   on    this   book  is  singularly 
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honest,  and  true  as  honest.  It  was  a  heap  of 
imitations,  all  but  absolutely  worthless.  He  was 
a  glutton  of  books.  Novels  good  and  worthless 
he  devoured,  like  Macaulay,  with  avidity.  When 
an  old  man  he  confessed  to  reading  the  "three 
volume  enormities"  of  the  circulating  library 
without  skipping  a  syllable.  He  read,  too,  every 
history  that  came  in  his  way,  The  writer  who 
made  the  greatest  impression  upon  him  was 
Voltaire.  He  pronounces  him  the  greatest  writer 
upon  the  whole  that  France  has  produced.  We 
can  appreciate  this  judgment  the  more,  in  that 
it  was  made  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  fashionable 
to  praise  Voltaire.  That  curiously  hybrid  admira- 
tion which  half  a  century  previous  had  tempted 
Frederick  the  Great  to  make  him  at  one  time  a 
lion  of  his  court,  and  afterwards  to  play  upon  him 
the  tricks  of  an  ape,  had  never  extended  itself  to 
the  fashionable  circles  of  England.  Those  who 
had  never  read  his  books  regarded  him  as  little 
short  of  a  fiend  incarnate  ;  those  who  had,  while 
privately  enjoying  their  wit  and  keen-edged  satire, 
held  up  their  hands  publicly  in  pious  horror  at  the 
mocking  sceptic.  This  spirit  of  criticism  had  not 
undergone  any  material  change  at  the  time  Leigh 
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Hunt  penned  his  panegyric.  The  best  of  all 
possible  worlds  still  remained  the  best,  in  its 
own  eyes,  spite  of  the  pessimistic  philosophy  of 
"  Candide."  It  required  some  hardihood,  therefore, 
to  assert  that  "  when  Voltaire  was  most  thought 
to  oppose  Christianity,  he  only  did  it  out  of  an 
impatient  desire  to  see  the  law  of  love  triumphant, 
and  was  only  thought  to  be  the  adversary  of  its 
spirit  because  his  revilers  knew  nothing  of  it  them- 
selves." Whatever  we  may  think  of  Leigh  Hunt, 
no  one  can  say  that  he  had  not  the  courage  of  his 
opinions.  For  this  very  reason  they  often  got  him 
into  sad  trouble. 

The  result  of  much  wide,  ill-digested  reading 
was  not  far  to  seek.  A  past  heroic  and  a  present 
unheroic  age  were  laid  by  him  under  tribute — the 
one  to  furnish  plots  for  tragedies,  the  other 
material  for  farce.  The  tragic  heights  of  Corneille 
spurred  to  emulation,  and  the  epigram  of  Pope, 
wide  though  the  span  between,  to  imitation.  Then 
politics  and  dramatic  criticism  had  in  turn  their 
influence.  "  Good  God  !  "  exclaimed  Leigh  Hunt, 
contemplating  this  period  of  his  career  in  after 
times— "to  think  of  the  grand  opinion  I  had  of 
myself  in  those  days,  and  what  little  reason  I  had 
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for  it ! "  Yes,  the  wine  of  youth  has  its  intoxicating 
qualities,  but  Leigh  Hunt  rose  the  better  from  his 
libations.  He  had  the  faculty,  which  every  man 
does  not  possess,  of  knowing  when  he  was  in  and 
when  he  was  not  in  his  cups  ;  and  a  critical  faculty 
that  can  criticise  itself  places  its  possessor  on  the 
best  vantage  ground  to  criticise  another.  This 
was  the  position  Leigh  Hunt  ultimately  reached. 
If  his  criticisms  derived  some  inspiration  at  first 
from  vanity,  they  were  never  animated  by  dis- 
honesty; and  the  endeavour  to  be  honest  purged 
eventually  the  meaner  quality.  Looking  at  his 
criticisms  of  men  and  things  at  this  time  of  day, 
we  can  find  in  them  more  food  for  appreciation 
than  for  depreciation.  Some  of  his  judgments 
were  mistaken.  When  he  found  that  so,  he  was 
the  first  to  admit  it.  Personal  hostility  was  the 
groundwork  of  much  that  was  written  in  his 
day.  "  Personal  habits,  appearances,  connections, 
domesticities — nothing  was  safe,"  he  himself  in- 
forms us,  "from  misrepresentation."  This  is  an 
important  fact  to  remember  when  pronouncing 
judgment  upon  "  The  Feast  of  the  Poets."  It  was 
unquestionably  personal,  but  its  satire  was  not  so 
barbed  as  Byron's  "  English    Bards   and    Scotch 
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Reviewers,"  and  scarcely  so  vulgar  as  Gifford's 
"  Baviad  and  Maeviad."  This  is  no  defence  ;  it 
only  shows  the  tendency  of  the  time.  For  real 
estimate  of  contemporary  worth  and  work,  we 
should  think  as  little  of  turning  to  the  best  of 
these  productions — and  Byron's  satire,  of  course, 
enjoys  that  position — as  we  should  think  of  turning 
to  Mr.  Ignatius  Donnelly  for  an  estimate  of 
Shakespeare.  Satires  of  the  kind  are  all  more 
or  less  brilliant  displays  of  literary  tu  quoque. 

Leigh  Hunt's  career  as  an  author  it  is  impos- 
sible, within  the  limits  at  our  disposal,  to  follow. 
It  was  largely  moulded,  as  we  have  previously 
said,  by  circumstance ;  and  circumstance  often  had 
the  upper  hand  of  inclination.  He  constantly 
declaims  against  politics,  though  he  is  as  con- 
stantly in  them.  He  was  interested  in  them  as  a 
man,  he  asserts,  but  he  never  loved  them  as  a 
writer.  It  was  against  the  grain  that  he  was 
encouraged  to  begin  them,  and  against  the  grain 
that  he  ever  sat  down  to  write  about  them.  Per- 
haps it  was  his  poetical  imagination — the  fine 
frenzy — that  pushed  him  to  a  verge  of  rashness 
which  a  less  prosaic  mind  would  never  have 
approached ;  but,  whatever  the  mainspring  of  his 
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inspiration,  he  attacked  with  energy  and  zeal 
anomalies  and  abuses  which  the  world  would  be, 
and  is,  the  better  without. 

Of  his  poetry  this  judgment  can  be  passed  : — It 
regarded  Nature  with  a  tender  eye,  and  caught 
the  warmth  of  tone  and  colour  which  animated 
Nature  on  the  one  hand  and  reflected  its 
picturesqueness  on  the  other.  His  narratives  lack 
the  highest  creative  form.  The  stories  of  "  Rim- 
ini," of  "Corso  and  Emilia,"  of  "The  Gentle 
Armour,"  and  others,  are  derivative  rather  than 
original.  They  make  no  pretension  to  character, 
but  they  observe  the  true  end  of  the  narrative 
form — they  tell  what  they  have  to  tell  without 
diffuseness,  with  simplicity,  coherency,  and  with 
an  interest  which,  commencing  with  the  narrative, 
is  sustained  till  the  end.  Leigh  Hunt,  too,  has  the 
merit  of  putting  a  moral  in  a  nutshell.  Perhaps 
two  of  his  minor  poems  which  enjoy  the  greatest 
amount  of  public  favour  are  "  Abou  Ben  Adhem," 
and  "The  Glove  and  the  Lions."  Their  highest 
merit  is  not  in  their  poetical  expression,  but  in 
their  appeal  to  that  sense  of  justice  which  catches 
the  popular  mind,  and  stirs  the  popular  imagina- 
tion.    Despise  it  as  we  may,  this  tribunal  is  one 
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that  cannot  always  be  lost  sight  of.  There  must 
be  an  opportunism  in  poetics  as  well  as  politics. 
He  who  writes  for  the  higher  gods  must  take 
count  also  of  the  lower,  or  his  loftier  petition  may 
never  reach  the  mark  at  which  it  is  aimed.  Leigh 
Hunt  touches  many  things,  and  always  with  a 
light  hand.  Even  the  tragic  poem  of  "  Rimini "  is 
not  burdened  with  the  fateful,  nor  over-tinged  with 
the  horrible.  But  when  he  gets  away  from  story 
and  incident  there  is  a  joyous  pulse  and  an  even 
flow  that  partake  of  the  surface  of  feeling  rather 
than  the  "  deep  profound."  His  outlook  on  life  is 
uniformly  a  bright  one.  The  world  can  always 
count  him  on  its  cheerful  side,  and  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  forces  on  the  other;  and  the  epoch 
of  gloom  which  found  its  apotheosis  in  "  Werther," 
this  in  itself  is  something  for  which  readers  can  be 
thankful. 

Two  pen-portraits  may  be  given  of  Leigh  Hunt 
— the  one  that  of  his  son  ;  the  other  that  of 
Carlyle.  "  He  was  rather  tall,"  says  the  former, 
"as  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  looked  slenderer  than 
he  really  was.  His  hair  was  black  and  shining, 
and  slightly  inclined  to  wave  ;  his  head  was  high, 
his  forehead  straight  and  white,  his  eyes  black  and 
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sparkling,  his  general  complexion  dark.  There 
was  in  his  whole  carriage  and  manner  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  life."  Carlyle  gives  a 
particularly  graphic  sketch  of  the  poet  —  "Dark 
complexion  (a  trace  of  the  African,  I  believe); 
copious,  clean,  strong  black  hair;  beautifully- 
shaped  head  ;  fine,  beaming,  serious  hazel  eyes ; 
seriousness  and  intellect  the  main  expression  of 
the  face.  He  would  lean  on  his  elbow  against  the 
mantelpiece  (fine,  clean,  elastic  figure,  too,  he  had, 
five  feet  ten,  or  more),  and  look  round  him  nearly 
in  silence  before  taking  leave  for  the  night, — cas 
if  I  were  the  Lar,'  said  he  once,  'or  permanent 
household  god  here  ! ' — such  his  polite,  aerial  way. 
Another  time,  rising  from  this  Lar  attitude,  he 
repeated  (voice  very  fine),  as  if  in  sport  of  parody, 
yet  with  something  of  very  sad  perceptible  — 
'  Whilst  I  to  sulphurous  and  penal  fire  '  ...  as 
the  last  thing  before  vanishing.  Poor  Hunt  !  No 
more  of  him." 

"  He  sang  the  song  of  the  shirt !"  and  the  singer 
is  known  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken. 
Hood's  song  is  at  once  his  epitaph  ;  the  strongest 
link  between  him  and  the  public;   and  a  concise 
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biography  of  his  own  life.  He  sowed  at  once  with 
a  double  thread  a  shroud  as  well  as  a — pun  1  Truth 
to  tell,  his  life  was  one  of  the  grimmest  tragedies. 
He  wore  the  cap  and  bells,  but  there  was  always  a 
death's-head  peeping  out  from  beneath  them.  His 
letters  are  full  of  quips,  quirks,  and  odd  conceits, 
but  for  all  that  they  are  melancholy  and  pathetic 
reading.  At  one  time,  writing  from  Coblentz,  he 
gravely  asserts  that  he  will  write  a  chapter  on 
German  draughts  and  cold-traps.  "  I  have  a  stiff 
neck,"  says  he,  "  that  goes  all  down  my  back,  and 
then  comes  up  the  other  side."  At  another  time 
he  jestingly  asks,  "  Wasn't  I  in  luck,  after  spitting 
blood  and  being  bled,  to  catch  a  rheumatism  in 
going  downstairs?"  He  is  constantly  laughing, 
in  a  somewhat  melancholy  fashion,  it  must  be 
confessed,  at  himself.  An  artist  is  about  to  sketch 
his  face  for  the  Comic  Annual,  whereupon  he 
remarks  that  people  would  exclaim,  "What,  that 
pale,  thin,  long  face,  the  comic  ! "  The  elder 
Disraeli  tells  the  story  of  a  famous  and  witty 
harlequin  of  France,  who,  falling  into  a  profound 
melancholy,  consulted  a  physician.  The  physician, 
after  examining  his  patient,  told  him  that  he  knew 
of  no  better  medicine  for  him  than  to  take  frequent 
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doses  of  Carlin.  "  Carlin — I  am  Carlin  myself !  ■ 
exclaimed  the  melancholy  man  in  despair.  How 
like  Hood  !  A  further  curious  fact  is  that  as  in 
his  private  correspondence  the  jest  is  at  the 
expense  of  his  own  anatomy,  so  in  several  of  his 
comic  poems  the  joke  turns  on  the  anatomy  of 
others— "Tim  Turpin,"  "A  True  Story,"  and 
"Faithless  Nelly  Grey,"  to  wit.  Hood's  fight 
throughout  life  was  a  grim  battle  with  death,  and 
getting  the  wherewithal  at  the  same  time,  like  she 
of  the  shirt,  for  a  livelihood.  Whilst  he  was  at 
low  ebb — financially  and  physically — there  was  a 
certain  black  man  who  by  his  dancing  and  singing 
of  a  song,  called  "  Jim  Crow,"  cleared  in  London 
and  America  ^30,000.  Hood,  when  his  life  was 
slowly  flickering  out,  received  a  pension  of  ^100  ! 

It  was  as  an  engraver  that  he  commenced  his 
career.  His  heart,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  in  his  work,  though  this  part  of  his 
training  was  an  undoubted  advantage  to  him  at  a 
subsequent  period.  Many  of  the  sketches  which 
adorned  Hood's  Comic  were  from  his  pencil. 
Literature  had  the  chief  place  in  his  affections;  and 
a  fatality — Fate's  irony  again — gave  him  the  first 
firm  footing  in  the  career  he  desired.     The  editor 
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of  the  London  Magazine — Mr.  J.  Scott — instead  of 
sticking  to  his  quill,  had  engaged  in  the  "immortal 
passado  ! — the  punto  reverso  !"  He  had  the  worst 
of  the  engagement,  and  out  of  the  ashes  of  that 
tragedy  the  future  humorist  arose.  Hood's 
quirks  first  attracted  the  public,  and  tickled  its 
palate.  Other  punsters  there  had  been,  but  few 
with  such  facility  and  aptness  for  the  business.  In 
this  he  was  Eclipse— the  rest  nowhere.  One  of  the 
worst  things  that  can  happen  to  a  man  in  a  sphere 
where  neither  pretension  nor  ambition  is  limited 
is  to  have — or  for  the  public  to  assume  that  he  has 
— one  special  talent,  and  no  other.  If  he  be 
content  to  rest  there,  well  and  good.  If  not,  the 
obstacles  in  his  way  are  serious,  sometimes  insur- 
mountable. As  a  serious  poet,  Hood  was  for  a 
long  time  treated  with  contempt.  When  he  wrote 
seriously,  people  puzzled  themselves  to  discover 
the  hidden  quip.  "God  bless  you,"  wrote  Hood 
on  one  occasion  to  Mrs.  Dilke — "  God  bless  you, 
in  my  most  serious  style" — and  then  he  adds, 
"  which  some  people  prefer  to  my  comic."  But 
many  years  had  to  elapse  before  the  poet  could 
thus  declare  himself.  His  "Plea  to  the  Mid- 
summer   Fairies"   was   a  beautifully   imaginative 
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argument  on  a  theme  itself  imaginative.  Hood 
took  up  the  brief  seriously,  affectionately,  on  behalf 
of  the  fairies;  but  the  public  would  have  none  of  it. 
His  special  pleading  was  lost;  the  verdict  returned 
was  against  him,  and  against  the  fairies.  A  few 
copies  of  the  poem  were  sold.  Hood  bought  tip 
the  remainder  to  "  save  it  from  the  butter-shop." 

When  the  public  came  at  last  to  know  Hood, 
they  discovered  that  opposed  to  the  frolic  side  of 
him  was  a  tragic.  When  the  jest  had  exploded 
and  laughter  had  exhausted  itself,  the  shadow  of 
pale  melancholy  would  glide  in,  and  plead  with 
pathetic  insistence  for  an  audience.  His  poems 
are  the  most  striking  contrasts  of  modern  times. 
It  is  true  that  any  author  worthy  of  the  name 
possesses  in  some  measure  a  sense  both  of  the 
ludicrous  and  the  serious,  but  they  are  not  often 
found  at  such  diametrically  opposite  poles.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  reader  gets  tired  of  his 
verbal  contortions — his  perpetual  play  upon  words; 
but  he  never  loses  his  astonishment  at  the  fact 
that  the  hand  which  moves  to  mirth  by  the  novel 
arrangement  and  jingle  of  its  vocables  is  the  same 
hand  that  moves  our  pity  for  the  pauper,  for 
the  "  unfortunate,"  and  for  the  ill-paid  and  ill-fed 
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seamstress.  At  one  moment  he  is  bending  at 
the  shrine  of  Momus,  the  next  at  that  of  Mel- 
pomene. 

There  have  been  many  definitions  of  wit.  Pope's 
famous  dictum  was  that  "  it  is  that  which  has  been 
often  thought,  but  was  never  before  so  well  ex- 
pressed." Johnson  fell  foul  of  this  definition,  and 
considered  wit  to  be  ,c  that  which  is  at  once  natural 
and  new — that  which,  though  not  obvious,  is,  upon 
its  first  production,  acknowledged  to  be  just."  But 
the  truth  is,  that  a  precise  definition  cannot  be  made. 
Wit  depends  a  great  deal  upon  time,  circumstance, 
and  surroundings.  The  wit  of  yesterday  may  be 
out  of  fashion  to-day.  It  is  the  time  which  gives 
it  point.  Like  the  bouquet  of  wine,  it  is  liable, 
when  too  long  uncorked,  to  lose  its  essence. 

Hood's  wit  revolved  in  a  circle  of  its  own — a  circle 
which  was  eccentric  rather  than  concentric.  From 
this  circumstance  alone,  if  from  no  other,  he  will 
always  command  a  unique  place  in  literature  ;  but 
we  should  hesitate  before  declaring  that  that  place 
is  in  the  first  rank.  His  humorous  writings  largely 
depend,  as  we  have  previously  pointed  out,  upon 
verbal  jugglery.  He  has  a  keen  scent — no  one 
keener — for  a  pun  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
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he  runs  it  to  earth  with  unexampled  vigour.  We 
admire  the  dexterity  of  the  performance,  and 
become  infected  with  the  spirit  of  the  chase.  We 
join  in  the  view  hallo  ! — leap  the  fences  and  ditches 
with  him,  and  obtain  a  due  amount  of  exhilaration 
from  the  exercise.  Beyond  this,  however,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  go. 

We  cannot  pause  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  wit  and  the  humorist,  but  the  latter  may  be 
briefly  described  as  cosmopolitan  rather  than 
bourgeois.  This  position  is  not  affected  by  time 
and  circumstance;  he  descends  to  a  deeper 
current  than  the  wit.  The  work  of  a  humorist  is 
decided  by  the  supreme  test  which  decides  good 
literature:  it  is  that  given  to  it  by  the  centuries. 
The  humour  of  a  true  humorist  is  as  full  flavoured 
now  as  when  it  was  first  printed.  When  shall 
we  cease  to  laugh  at  the  unctuous  humour  of  a 
Falstaff,  of  Bottom,  or  at  the  priggishness  of  a 
Malvolio.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Don  Quixote, 
Sancho  Panza,  and  brethren  in  the  same  school. 
Hood  always  tickles  us,  but  he  does  not  stir  any 
deeper  emotion.  The  laugh  is  "from  the  teeth 
outwards."  Laughter  is  not  put  imperatively  to 
the  necessity  of  holding  both  his  sides.     Hood's 
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humorous  efforts  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
humour  as  the  lachrymose  to  the  pathetic.  Their 
effect  is  on  the  surface;  they  never  touch  the 
inner  springs.  Nor  can  we  say  that  variety  is  an 
ingredient  of  Hood's  quality.  There  are  jokes  and 
quiddities  in  plenty  on  legs,  arms,  fair  deceivers, 
fads  and  faddists,  but  that  essential  feature  of 
humour — character — is  lacking. 

To  say  so  much  and  no  more  would  convey  an 
altogether  erroneous  idea  of  Hood's  merit  as  an 
author.  Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  when  con- 
ferring upon  him  a  small  pension,  that  he  had 
"  corrected  folly  and  exposed  absurdities  in  his 
writings,  and  had  never  trespassed  beyond  those 
limits  within  which  wit  and  facetiousness  are  not 
very  often  confined."  All  this  is  perfectly  true; 
but  he  did  more.  He  stirred  the  public  conscience 
in  a  manner  which  authors  possessing  greater 
powers  and  accomplishments  had  never  done. 
Posterity  will  always  regard  with  a  loving  eye  the 
author  of  "The  Song  of  the  Shirt"  and  "The 
Bridge  of  Sighs."  In  these  it  was  that  he  touched 
the  inner  springs  and  deeper  emotions.  Both 
poems  reveal  the  infinite  pity,  charity,  and  sym- 
pathy of  Hood.     His  heart  was  with  the  oppressed 
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and  the  unfortunate,  and  to  his  everlasting  credit 
be  it  said,  he  threw  both  heart  and  intellect  into  an 
appeal  which  brought  over  a  great  wave  of  public 
feeling  to  their  side.  One  of  the  last  proofs  of 
admiration  and  esteem  he  ever  received  in  life  was 
a  letter  containing  a  bank-note  for  ^20,  and  these 
words  in  a  feigned  hand  : — "A  shirt !  and  a  sincere 
wish  for  health  ! "  Alas  !  That  wish  was  not 
gratified.     The  shirt  became  indeed  a  shroud. 

The  sympathy  aroused  on  behalf  of  the  "  poor 
unfortunate"  was  not  transient.  The  attitude  of 
the  public  towards  her  class  has  since  improved — 
now  it  is  that  of  the  Samaritan;  then  it  was  that 
of  the  Pharisee.  The  poem  has  had  some  effect 
also  upon  literature,  though  whether  at  all  times 
for  the  better  cannot  be  hastily  decided.  Dumas 
fils  owes  something  to  its  impulse  in  the  "Dame 
aux  Camelias."  Only  he  makes  heroic  that  for 
which  Hood  simply  claims  pity.  The  benefit  con- 
ferred upon  the  poor  seamstress  was  also  an  im- 
portant one,  but  not,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  of  a 
permanent  character.  It  affected  a  phase  only  of 
a  very  wide  question,  and  one  which  our  social  and 
political  conditions  will  be  a  long  time  in  probing 
to  the  bottom.     If  evidence  were  wanting  on  this 
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point,  plenty  of  a  surety  would  be  furnished  by  the 
recent  disclosures  of  our  sweating  system. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  close  this  incomplete 
analysis  of  the  genius  of  Hood  without  referring 
to  his  masterly  dissection  of  a  guilt-haunted  con- 
science in  "The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram."  In 
this  he  showed  capabilities  of  a  high  dramatic 
order.  The  poem  is  an  analysis  of  remorse.  It  is 
a  tragedy  in  brief,  and  yet  lengthy  enough  to  let 
us  into  the  very  heart  of  its  mystery.  We  are 
fascinated,  as  the  child  listener  is  fascinated,  with 
the  suppositious  dream,  and  our  imagination  is  so 
wrapt  in  its  recital  that  we  are  not  alive  to  its 
horrible  reality  till  the  phantom  of  Eugene  Aram's 
victim  stands  before  us. 

One  feature  of  Hood's  career  is  worth  mention- 
ing. Though  so  constantly  ill,  he  was  an  inde- 
fatigable worker,  and  always  with  a  keen  artistic 
sense  of  what  was  due  to  his  craft.  A  friend  once 
expressed  the  fear  that  he  would  over-write  him- 
self. "  I  have  no  misgivings,"  he  replied,  "  about 
over-working  myself;  one  cannot  do  too  much  if  it 
be  well  done;  and  I  never  care  to  turn  out  any- 
thing that  does  not  please  myself."  After  all  is 
said  that  can  be  said  about  Hood,  what  is  left  to 
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us?  The  human  intellect  plays  over  a  wide  sur- 
face. Its  extent  is  infinite — its  depth  fathomed 
only  by  eternity.  Fortunate  it  is  that  the  net,  of 
which  the  woof  is  Time,  can  be  dropped  into  its 
waters,  and  bring  up  food  for  all  digestions. 
Hood's  life  was  a  martyrdom  to  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing; his  writings,  on  the  other  hand,  have  lightened 
the  burden  of  many  who  themselves  were  sufferers 
and  martyrs.  And  we  have  from  them  results  which 
will  last  so  long  as  there  are  hearts  to  beat  and  feel, 
sympathies  to  arouse  and  kindle.  The  refrain  of 
"  The  Song  of  the  Shirt "  will  always  ring  in  the 
ear  of  the  oppressor,  and  inspire  with  courage  and 
hope  the  oppressed;  and  "The  Bridge  of  Sighs  ;) 
will  always  strike  its  note  upon  the  divine  chord 

of  pity. 

J.    HARWOOD    PANTING. 


[The  humorous  poems  of  Hood  will  be  published  in 
another  volume,  as  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
include  them  in  the  present. — Ed.] 
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THE  STORY  OF  RIMINI; 

OR, 

FRUITS   OF   A   PARENT'S    FALSEHOOD. 

1814— RECAST. 

CANTO  I. 


Argument.— Giovanni  Malateata,  Lord  of  Rimini,  has  won  by 
his  victories  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Francesca,  daughter  of 
the  reigning  Count  of  Ravenna;  and  is  expected,  with  a 
gorgeous  procession,  to  come  and  marry  her.  She  has  never 
yet  seen  him.    The  procession  arrives,  and  is  described. 

'Tis  morn,  and  never  did  a  lovelier  day 
Salute  Ravenna  from  its  leafy  bay  ; 
For  a  warm  eve,  and  gentle  rains  at  night, 
Have  left  a  sparkling  welcome  for  the  light, 
And  April,  with  his  white  hands  wet  with  flowers, 
Dazzles  the  bride-maids,  looking  from  the  towers : 
Green  vineyards  and  fair  orchards,  far  and  near, 
Glitter  with  drops ;  and  heaven  is  sapphire  clear, 
And  the  lark  rings  it,  and  the  pine-trees  glow, 
And  odours  from  the  citrons  come  and  go, 
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And  all  the  landscape — earth,  and  sky,  and  sea — 
Breathes   like  a  bright-eyed   face,    that    laughs    out 
openly. 

'Tis  nature,  full  of  spirits,  wak'd  and  lov'd. 
E'en  sloth,  to-day,  goes  quick  and  unreprov'd  ; 
For  where's  the  living  soul,  priest,  minstrel,  clown, 
Merchant,  or  lord,  that  speeds  not  to  the  town  ? 
Hence  happy  faces,  striking  through  the  green 
Of  leafy  roads,  at  every  turn  are  seen ; 
And  the  far  ships,  lifting  their  sails  of  white 
Like  joyful  hands,  come  up  with  scatter'd  light; 
Come  gleaming  up — true  to  the  wish'd-for  day — 
And  chase  the  whistling  brine,  and  swirl  into  the  bay. 

And  well  may  all  the  world  come  crowding  there, 
If  peace  returning,  and  processions  rare, 
And,  to  crown  all,  a  marriage  in  the  spring, 
Can  set  men's  hearts  and  fancies  on  the  wing ; 
For,  on  this  beauteous  day,  Ravenna's  pride — 
The  daughter  of  their  prince — becomes  a  bride ; 
A  bride  to  ransom  an  exhausted  land ; 
And  he,  whose  victories  have  obtain'd  her  hand, 
Has  taken  with  the  dawn — so  flies  report — 
His  promis'd  journey  to  the  expecting  court, 
With  hasting  pomp,  and  squires  of  high  degree, 
The  bold  Giovanni,  Lord  of  Rimini. 

The  road,  that  way,  is  lined  with  anxious  eyes, 
And  false  announcements  and  fresh  laughters  rise. 
The  horseman  hastens  through  the  jeering  crowd, 
And  finds  no  horse  within  the  gates  allow'd  ; 
And  who  shall  tell  the  drive  there,  and  the  din  ? 
The  bells,  the  drums,  the  crowds  yet  squeezing  in, 
The  shouts,  from  mere  exuberance  of  delight, 
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The  mothers  with  their  babes  in  sore  affright, 
The  bands  of  troops  making  important  way, 
Gallant  and  grave,  the  lords  of  holiday  ; 
Minstrels,  and  friars,  and  beggars  many  a  one 
That  pray,  and  roll  their  blind  eyes  in  the  sun, 
And  all  the  buzzing  throngs,  that  hang  like  bees 
On  roofs,  and  walls,  and  tops  of  garden  trees  ? 
With  tap'stries  bright  the  windows  overflow, 
By  lovely  faces  brought,  that  come  and  go, 
Till  by  their  work  the  charmers  take  their  seats, 
Themselves  the  sweetest  pictures  in  the  streets, 
In  colours  by  light  awnings  beautified  ; 
Some  re-adjusting  tresses  newly  tied, 
Some  turning  a  trim  waist,  or  o'er  the  flow 
Of  crimson  cloths  hanging  a  hand  of  snow  : 
Smiling  and  laughing  some,  and  some  serene,  ] 

But  all  with  flowers,  and  all  with  garlands  green,     J- 
And  most  in  flattering  talk  impatient  for  the  scene.  J 

At  length  the  approaching  trumpets,  with  a  start 
On  the  smooth  wind,  come  dancing  to  the  heart  ; 
The  crowd  are  mute ;  and,  from  the  southern  wall, 
A  lordly  blast  gives  welcome  to  the  call. 
Then  comes  the  crush ;  and  all  who  best  can  strive 
In  shuffling  struggle,  tow'rds  the  palace  drive, 
Where  baluster' d  and  broad,  of  marble  fair, 
Its  portico  commands  the  public  square: 
For  there  Count  Guido  is  to  hold  his  state, 
With  his  fair  daughter,  seated  o'er  the  gate. 
But  far  too  well  the  square  has  been  supplied  ; 
And,  after  a  rude  heave  from  side  to  side, 
With  angry  faces  turn'd  and  nothing  gain'd, 
The  order,  first  found  easiest,  is  maintain'd, 
Leaving  the  pathways  only  for  the  crowd, 
The  space  within  for  the  procession  proud. 
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For  in  this  manner  is  the  square  set  out  :  — 
The  sides,  path-deep,  are  crowded  round  about, 
And  fac'd  with  guards,  who  keep  the  horse-way  clear ; 
And,  round  a  fountain  in  the  midst,  appear — 
Seated  with  knights  and  ladies,  in  discourse — 
Rare  Tuscan  wits  and  warbling  troubadours, 
Whom  Guido  (for  he  lov'd  the  Muses'  race) 
Has  set  there  to  adorn  his  public  place. 
The  seats  with  boughs  are  shaded  from  above 
Of  bays  and  roses, — trees  of  wit  and  love ; 
And  in  the  midst,  fresh  whistling  through  the  scene, 
The  lightsome  fountain  starts  from  out  the  green, 
Clear  and  compact ;  till,  at  its  height  o'errun, 
It  shakes  its  loosening  silver  in  the  sun. 

There,  with  the  wits  and  beauties,  you  may  see, 
As  in  some  nest  of  faery  poetry, 
Some  of  the  chiefs,  the  noblest  in  the  land, — 
Hugo,  and  Borso  of  the  Liberal  Hand, 
And  Gino,  and  Ridolfo,  and  the  flower 
Of  jousters,  Everard  of  the  Sylvan  Tower,; 
And  Felix  the  Fine  Arm,  and  him  who  well 
Repaid  the  Black-Band  robbers,  Lionel ; 
With  more  that  have  pluck'd  beards  of  Turk  and  Greek, 
And  made  the  close  Venetian  lower  his  sails  and  speak. 

There,  too,  in  thickest  of  the  bright-eyed  throng, 
Stands  a  young  father  of  Italian  song — 
Guy  Cavalcanti,  of  a  knightly  race  ; 
The  poet  looks  out  in  his  earnest  face  : 
He  with  the  pheasant's  plume — there — bending  now  : 
Something  he  speaks  around  him  with  a  bow, 
And  all  the  listening  looks,  with  nods  and  flushes, 
Break  round  him  into  smiles  and  grateful  blushes. 
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Another  start  of  trumpets,  with  reply; 
And  o'er  the  gate  a  crimson  canopy 
Opens  to  right  and  left  its  flowing  shade, 
And  Guido  issues  with  the  princely  maid, 
And  sits  ; — the  courtiers  fall  on  either  side ; 
But  every  look  is  fixed  upon  the  bride, 
Who  seems  all  thought  at  first,  and  hardly  hears 
The  enormous  shout  that  springs  as  she  appears ; 
Till,  as  she  views  the  countless  gaze  below, 
And  faces  that  with  grateful  homage  glow, 
A  home  to  leave  and  husband  yet  to  see 
Are  mix'd  with  thoughts  of  lofty  charity : 
And  hard  it  is,  she  thinks,  to  have  no  will ; 
But  not  to  bless  these  thousands,  harder  still. 
With  that  a  keen  and  quivering  sense  of  tears 
Scarce  moves  her  sweet,  proud  lip,  and  disappears  ; 
A  smile  is  underneath,  and  breaks  away, 
And  round  she  looks  and  breathes,  as  best  befits  the  day. 

What  need  I  tell  of  cheeks,  and  lips,  and  eyes, 
The  locks  that  fall,  and  bosom's  balmy  rise? 
Beauty's  whole  soul  is  hers,  though  shadow'd  still 
With  anxious  thought,  and  doubtful  maiden  will ; 
A  lip  for  endless  love,  should  all  prove  just ; 
An  eye  that  can  withdraw  into  as  deep  distrust. 

WTrile  thus  with  earnest  looks  the  people  gaze, 
Another  shout  the  neighb'ring  quarters  raise  : 
The  train  are  in  the  town,  and  gathering  near 
With  noise  of  cavalry  and  trumpets  clear, 
A  princely  music  unbedinn'd  with  drums  ; 
The  mighty  brass  seems  opening  as  it  comes  ; 
And  now  it  fills,  and  now  it  shakes  the  air, 
And  now  it  bursts  into  the  sounding  square  ; 
At  which  the  crowd  with  such  a  shout  rejoice, 
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Each  thinks  he's  deafen'd  with  his  neighbour's  voice. 

Then  with  a  long-drawn  breath  the  clangours  die, 

The  palace  trumpets  give  a  last  reply, 

And  clustering  hoofs  succeed,  with  stately  stir 

Of  snortings  proud  and  clinking  furniture, — 

The  most  majestic  sound  of  human  will : 

Nought  else  is  heard  sometime,  the  people  are  so  still. 

First  come  the  trumpeters,  clad  all  in  white, 
Except  the  breast,  which  wears  a  scutcheon  bright. 
By  four  and  four  they  ride,  on  horses  grey  ; 
And  as  they  sit  along  their  easy  way, 
To  the  steed's  motion  yielding  as  they  go, 
Each  plants  his  trumpet  on  his  saddle-bow. 

The  heralds  next  appear,  in  vests  attir'd, 
Of  stiffening  gold  with  radiant  colours  fir'd  ; 
And  then  the  pursuivants  who  wait  on  these, 
All  dress'd  in  painted  richness  to  the  knees  ; 
Each  rides  a  dappled  horse,  and  bears  a  shield, 
Charg'd  with  three  heads  upon  a  golden  field. 

Twelve  ranks  of  squires  come  after,  twelve  in  one, 
With  forked  pennons  lifted  in  the  sun, 
Which  tell,  as  they  look  backward  in  the  wind, 
The  bearings  of  the  knights  that  ride  behind. 
Their  horses  are  deep  bay ;  and  every  squire 
His  master's  colour  shows  in  his  attire. 

These  past,  and  at  a  lordly  distance  come 
The  knights  themselves,  and  fill  the  quickening  hum— 
The  flower  of  Rimini.     Apart  they  ride, 
Two  in  a  rank,  their  falchions  by  their  side, 
But  otherwise  unarm'd,  and  clad  in  hues 
Such  as  their  ladies  had  been  pleas'd  to  chuse, 
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Bridal  and  gay, — orange,  and  pink,  and  white, — 
All  but  the  scarlet  cloak  for  every  knight ; 
Which  thrown  apart,  and  hanging  loose  behind, 
Rests  on  the  horse,  and  rallies  in  the  wind. 
The  horses,  black  and  glossy  every  one, 
Supply  a  further  stately  unison — 
A  solemn  constancy  of  martial  show  ; 
Their  frothy  bits  keep  wrangling  as  they  go. 
The  bridles  rqd,  and  saddle-cloths  of  white, 
Match  well  the  blackness  with  its  glossy  light, 
While  the  rich  horse-cloths,  mantling  half  the  steed, 
Are  some  of  them  all  thick  with  golden  thread ; 
Others  have  spots,  on  grounds  of  different  hue— 
As  burning  stars  upon  a  cloth  of  blue  ; 
Or  heart's-ease  purple  with  a  velvet  light, 
Rich  from  the  glary  yellow,  thickening  bright; 
Or  silver  roses  in  carnation  sewn, 
Or  flowers  in  heaps,  or  colours  pure  alone  : 
But  all  go  sweeping  back,  and  seem  to  dress 
The  forward  march  with  loitering  stateliness. 

The  crowd,  with  difference  of  delight,  admire 
Horseman  and  horse,  the  motion  and  the  attire. 
Some  watch  the  riders'  looks  as  they  go  by, 
Their  self-possess'd  though  pleas'd  observancy  ; 
And  some  their  skill  admire,  and  careless  heed, 
Or  body  curving  to  the  rearing  steed, 
Or  patting  hand  that  best  persuades  the  check, 
And  makes  the  quarrel  up  with  a  proud  neck. 
Others  are  bent  upon  the  horses  most, — 
Their  shape,  their  breed,  the  glory  of  their  host : 
The  small  bright  head,  free  nostrils,  fetlocks  clean, 
The  branching  veins  ridging  the  glossy  lean, 
The  start  and  snatch,  as  if  they  felt  the  comb, 
With  mouths  that  fling  about  the  creamy  foam.— 
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The  snorting  turbulence,  the  nod,  the  champing, 
The  shift,  the  tossing,  and  the  fiery  tramping. 

And  now  the  Princess,  pale  and  with  fix'd  eye, 
Perceives  the  last  of  those  precursors  nigh, 
Each  rank  uncovering  as  they  pass  in  state, 
Both  to  the  courtly  fountain  and  the  gate  ; 
And  then  a  second  interval  succeeds 
Of  stately  length,  and  then  a  troop  of  steeds 
Milk-white  and  azure-draped,  Arabian  bred, 
Each  by  a  blooming  boy  lightsomely  led. 
In  every  limb  is  seen  their  faultless  race, 
A  fire  well-temper'd,  and  a  free  left  grace  : 
Slender  their  spotless  shapes,  and  greet  the  sight 
With  freshness  after  all  those  colours  bright ; 
And  as  with  easy  pitch  their  steps  they  bear, 
Their  yielding  heads  have  half  a  loving  air, 
These  for  a  princely  present  are  divin'd, 
And  show  the  giver  is  not  far  behind. 

The  talk  increases  now,  and  now  advance, 
Space  after  space,  with  many  a  sprightly  prance, 
The  pages  of  the  court,  in  rows  of  three  ; 
Of  white  and  crimson  in  their  livery. 
Space  after  space,  and  still  the  train  appear ; 
A  fervent  whisper  fills  the  general  ear — 
"  Ah — yes — no  !  'tis  not  he,  but  'tis  the  squires 
Who  go  before  him  when  his  pomp  requires." 
And  now  his  huntsman  shows  the  lessening  train, 
Now  the  squire-carver,  and  the  chamberlain  ; 
And  now  his  banner  comes,  and  now  his  shield, 
Borne  by  the  squire  that  waits  him  to  the  field ; 
And  then  an  interval, — a  lordly  space  ; — 
A  pin-drop  silence  strikes  o'er  all  the  place. 
The  Princess,  from  a  distance,  scarcely  knows 
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Which  way  to  look ;  her  colour  comes  and  goes, 

And,  with  an  impulse  like  a  piteous  plea, 

She  lays  her  hand  upon  her  father's  knee, 

Who  looks  upon  her  with  a  laboured  smile, 

Gathering  it  up  into  his  own  the  while, 

When  some  one's  voice,  as  if  it  knew  not  how 

To  check  itself,  exclaims,    "The  Prince  !  now,  now!  " 

And  on  a  milk-white  courser,  like  the  air, 

A  glorious  figure  springs  into  the  square  : — 

Up,  with  a  burst  of  thunder,  goes  the  shout, 

And  rolls  the  trembling  walls  and  peopled  roofs  about. 

Never  was  nobler  finish  of  fair  sight, — 
'Twas  like  the  coming  of  a  shape  of  light  j 
And  many  a  lovely  gazer,  with  a  start, 
Felt  the  quick  pleasure  smite  across  her  heart. 
The  Princess,  who  at  first  could  scarcely  see, 
Though  looking  still  that  way  from  dignity, 
Gathers  new  courage  as  the  praise  goes  round, 
And  bends  her  eyes  to  learn  what  they  have  found. 
And  see — his  horse  obeys  the  check  unseen, 
And,  with  an  air  'twixt  ardent  and  serene, 
Letting  a  fall  of  curls  about  his  brow, 
He  takes,  to  all,  his  cap  off  with  a  bow. 
Then  for  another,  and  a  deafening  shout, 
And  scarfs  are  wav'd,  and  flowers  come  pouring  out ; 
And,  shaken  by  the  noise,  the  reeling  air 
Sweeps  with  a  giddy  whirl  among  the  fair, 
And  whisks  their  garments  and  their  shining  hi 
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With  busy  interchange  of  wonder  glows 
The  crowd,  and  loves  his  bravery  as  he  goes ; 
But  on  his  shape  the  gentler  sight  attends, 
Moves  as  he  passes,  as  he  bends  him  bends, — 
Watches  his  air,  his  gesture,  and  his  face, 
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And  thinks  it  never  saw  such  manly  grace  ; 

So  fine  are  his  bare  throat,  and  curls  of  black, — 

So  lightsomely  dropt  in,  his  lordly  back, 

His  thigh  so  fitted  for  the  tilt  or  dance, 

So  heap'd  with  strength,  and  turn'd  with  elegance ; 

But,  above  all,  so  meaning  in  his  look, 

As  easy  to  be  read  as  open  book ; 

And  such  true  gallantry  the  sex  descries 

In  the  grave  thanks  within  his  cordial  eyes. 

His  haughty  steed,  who  seems  by  turns  to  be 

Vex'd  and  made  proud  by  that  cool  mastery, 

Shakes  at  his  bit,  and  rolls  his  eyes  with  care, 

Reaching  with  stately  step  at  the  fine  air ; 

And  now  and  then,  sideling  his  restless  pace, 

Drops  with  his  hinder  legs,  and  shifts  his  place, 

And  feels  through  all  his  frame  a  fiery  thrill ; 

The  princely  rider  on  his  back  sits  still, 

And  looks  where'er  he  likes,  and  sways  him  at  his 

will. 
Surprise,  relief,  a  joy  scarce  understood — 
Something,  in  truth,  of  very  gratitude, 
And  fifty  feelings  undefin'd  and  new, 
Dart  through  the  bride,  and  flush  her  faded  hue. 
"  Could  I  but  once,"  she  thinks,  "securely  place 
A  trust  for  the  contents  on  such  a  case — 
On  such  a  mind,  now  seemingly  beheld — 
This  chance  of  mine  were  hardly  one  compell'd." 
And  see  !  the  stranger  looking  with  delight 
Towards  the  sweet  lountain  with  its  circle  bright, 
And  bending,  as  he  looks,  with  frequent  thanks, 
Beckons  a  follower  to  him  from  the  ranks, 
And  loos'ning,  as  he  speaks,  from  its  light  hold, 
A  princely  jewel  with  its  chain  of  gold, 
Sends  it,  in  token  he  had  lov'd  him  long, 
To  the  young  master  of  Italian  song. 
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The  poet  starts,  and  with  a  lowly  grace 
Bending  his  lifted  eyes  and  blushing  face, 
Looks  after  his  new  friend,  who  scarcely  gone 
In  the  wide  turning,  bows,  and  passes  on. 

This  is  sufficient  for  the  destined  bride : 
She  took  an  interest  first,  but  now  a  pride ; 
And  as  the  Prince  comes  riding  to  the  place, 
Baring  his  head,  and  raising  his  fine  face, 
She  meets  his  full  obeisance  with  an  eye 
Of  self-permission  and  sweet  gravity; 
He  looks  with  touch'd  respect,  and  gazes  and  goes  by. 


CANTO  II. 

ARGUMENT. — The  Prince  is  discovered  not  to  be  Giovanni  Mala- 
testa,  but  his  brother  Paulo,  whom  he  has  sent  as  his  proxy. 
Francesca,  nevertheless,  is  persuaded  to  be  ajfianced,  and  goes 
with  him  to  Rimini.  Description  of  the  journey,  and  of  the 
Ravenna  Pine- Forest. 

I  PASS  the  followers,  and  their  closing  state ; 
The  court  was  enter'd  by  an  outer  gate  ; 
The  Count  and  Princess  had  retir'd  before, 
In  time  to  greet  his  guest  at  the  hall  door : 
But  something  seem'd  amiss,  and  there  ensued 
Deep  talk  among  the  spreading  multitude, 
Who  stood  in  groups,  or  pac'd  the  measur'd  street, 
Filling  with  earnest  hum  the  noontide  heat. 
Nor  ceas'd  the  wonder,  as  the  day  increas'd, 
And  brought  no  symptoms  of  a  bridal  feast ; 
No  mass,  no  tilt,  no  largess  for  the  crowd, 
Nothing  to  answer  that  procession  proud, 
But  a  blank  look,  as  if  no  court  had  been — 
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Silence  without,  and  secrecy  within  ; 
And  nothing  heard  by  listening  at  the  walls, 
But  now  and  then  a  bustling  through  the  halls 
Or  the  dim  organ  rous'd  at  gathering  intervals 
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The  truth  was  this : — The  bridegroom  had  not  come, 
But  sent  his  brother  Paulo  in  his  room. 
The  former,  said  to  have  a  handsome  face, 
Though  lame  of  foot  ("some  victory's  very  grace; " — 
So  Guido  call'd  it),  yet  was  stern  and  proud, 
Little  gallant,  and  had  a  chilling  cloud 
Hanging  for  ever  on  his  blunt  address, 
Which  he  mistook  for  sov'reign  manliness  : — 
But  more  of  this  too  soon.     The  father  knew 
The  Prince's  faults  ;  and  he  was  conscious  too, 
That  sweet  as  was  his  daughter,  and  prepar'd 
To  do  her  duty  where  appeal  was  barr'd, 
She  had  a  sense  of  marriage,  just  and  free, 
And  where  the  lover  wooed  but  ruggedly, 
Might  pause,  for  aught  he  knew,  and  fail  to  strike 
A  chord  her  own  sweet  music  so  unlike. 
The  old  man,  therefore,  not  unkind  at  heart, 
Yet  fond,  from  habit,  of  intrigue  and  art, 
And  little  form'd  for  sentiments  like  these 
Which  seem'd  to  him  mere  maiden  niceties 
(P"or  lovers  of  the  Muse,  alas  !  could  then 
As  well  as  now,  be  but  half-loving  men), 
Had  thought  at  once  to  gratify  the  pride, 
Of  his  stern  neighbour,  and  secure  the  bride, 
By  telling  him,  that  if,  as  he  had  heard, 
Busy  he  was  just  then,  'twas  but  a  word, 
And  he  might  send  and  wed  her  by  a  third 
Only  the  Count  thus  further  must  presume, 
For  both  their  sakes,  that  still  a  prince  must  come. 
The  bride  meantime  was  told,  and  not  unmov'd, 
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To  look  for  one  no  sooner  seen  than  lov'd  ; 
And  when  Giovanni,  struck  with  what  he  thought 
Mere  proof  how  his  triumphant  hand  was  sought, 
Despatch'd  the  wish'd-for  prince,  who  was  a  man 
Noble  as  eye  had  seen  since  earth  began, 
The  effect  was  perfect,  and  the  future  wife 
Caught  in  the  elaborate  snare — perhaps  for  life. 

One  truth,  however,  craft  was  forc'd  to  tell, 
And  chance,  alas  !  supported  it  too  well. 
She  saw,  when  they  were  hous'd,  in  Guido's  face 
A  look  of  stupefied  surprise  take  place ; 
Of  anger  next,  of  candour  in  a  while, 
And  then  'twas  told  her  with  a  begging  smile, 
That  Prince  Giovanni,  to  his  deep  chagrin, 
Had  been  delay'd  by  troubles  unforeseen, 
But  rather  than  delay  his  day  of  bliss 
(If  his  fair  ruler  took  it  not  amiss), 
Had  sent  his  brother  Paulo  in  his  stead  ; 
"  Who,"  said  old  Guido,  with  a  nodding  head, 
11  May  well  be  said  to  represent  his  brother, 
For  when  you  see  the  one,  you  know  the  other." 

By  this  time  Paulo  join'd  them  where  they  stood, 
And  seeing  her  in  some  uneasy  mood, 
Chang'd  the  mere  cold  respects  his  brother  sent 
To  such  a  strain  of  cordial  compliment, 
And  gave  her  thanks,  in  terms,  and  with  a  face, 
So  fill'd  with  attribution  of  all  grace, — 
That  air,  in  short,  which  sets  you  at  your  ease 
Without  implying  your  perplexities, — 
That  what  with  the  surprise  in  every  way, 
The  hurry  of  the  time,  the  appointed  day, 
The  very  shame  which  now  appear'd  increas'd 
Of  begging  leave  to  have  her  hand  releas'd — 
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And  above  all,  those  tones,  and  words,  and  looks 
Which  seem'd  to  realise  the  dreams  of  books, 
And  help'd  her  genial  fancy  to  conclude 
That  fruit  of  such  a  stock  must  all  be  good, 
She  knew  no  longer  how  she  could  oppose. 
Quick  was  the  plighted  troth ;  and  at  the  close 
The  proxy,  turning  'mid  the  general  hush, 
Kiss'd  her  sweet  lips,  betwixt  a  rosy  blush. 

Two  days  and  nights  ensued.     At  length,  a  state 
Of  trumpets  issued  from  the  palace  gate, 
The  banners  of  their  brass  with  favours  tied, 
And  with  a  blast  proclaimed  the  affianc'd  bride. 
But  not  a  word  the  people's  silence  broke, 
Till  something  of  a  gift  the  herald  spoke, 
And  bringing  the  good  coin  by  handfuls  out, 
Scatter'd  the  ready  harvest  round  about 
Then  burst  the  mob  into  a  jovial  cry, 
And  "largess  !  largess  !  "  claps  against  the  sky, 
And  bold  Giovanni's  name,  the  lord  of  Rimini. 
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The  rest,  however,  still  were  looking  on, 
Sullen  and  mute,  and  scarce  the  noise  was  gone, 
When  riding  from  the  gate  with  banners  rear'd, 
Again  the  gorgeous  visitors  appear'd. 
The  Prince  was  in  his  place  ;  and  in  a  car, 
Before  him,  glistening  like  a  farewell  star, 
Sate  the  dear  lady  with  her  brimming  eyes, 
And  off  they  set,  through  doubtful  looks  and  cries; 
For  some  too  shrewdly  guess'd,  and  some  were  vex'd 
At  the  dull  time,  and  some  the  whole  perplex'd, 
And  all  great  pity  thought  it  to  divide 
Two  that  seem'd  made  for  bridegroom  and  for  bride, 
Ev'n  she,  whose  wits  this  strange  abrupt  event 
Had  overborne  in  pure  astonishment, 
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Could  scarce  at  times  a  wilder'd  cry  forbear 

At  leaving  her  own  home  and  native  air  ; 

Till  passing  now  the  limits  of  the  town, 

And  on  the  last  few  gazers  looking  down, 

She  saw  by  the  road-side  an  aged  throng, 

"Who  wanting  power  to  bustle  with  the  strong, 

Had  learnt  their  gracious  mistress  was  to  go, 

And  gather'd  there,  an  unconcerted  show. 

Bending  they  stood,  with  their  old  foreheads  bare, 

And  the  winds  finger'd  with  their  reverend  hair. 

"  Farewell,    farewell,   my  friends  !  "    she  would  have 

cried, 
But  in  her  throat  the  leaping  accents  died, 
And  waving  with  her  hand  a  vain  adieu,  \ 

She  dropt  her  veil,  and  in  her  grief  withdrew,  J- 

And  let  the  kindly  tears  their  own  good  course  pursue.  ) 

The  morn  was  sweet,  as  when  they journey'd  last; — 
The  smoke  from  cottage-tops  ran  bright  and  fast, 
And  every  tree  in  passing,  one  by  one, 
Gleam'd  out  with  twinkles  of  the  golden  sun  : 
For  leafy  was  the  road,  with  tall  array, 
On  either  side,  of  mulberry  and  bay, 
And  distant  snatches  of  blue  hills  between  ; 
And  there  the  alder  was  with  its  bright  green, 
And  the  broad  chestnut,  and  the  poplar's  shoot, 
That  like  a  feather  waves  from  head  to  foot, 
With  ever  and  anon  majestic  pines  ; 
And  still,  from  tree  to  tree, 
Hung  garlanding  the  way  in 
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c  pines  ;  ^j 

the  early  vines  J- 
1  amber  lines,    j 


Nor  long  the  Princess  kept  her  from  the  view 
Of  the  dear  scenes  her  happy  childhood  knew  ; 
For  sitting  now,  calm  from  the  gush  of  tears, 
With  dreaming  eye  fix'd  down,  and  half-shut  ears, 
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Hearing,  yet  hearing  not,  the  fervent  sound 

Of  hoofs  thick  reckoning  and  the  wheel's  moist  round, 

A  call  of  "  slower,"  from  the  farther  part 

Of  the  check'd  riders,  woke  her  with  a  start, 

And  looking  up  again,  half  sigh,  half  stare, 

She  lifts  her  veil,  and  feels  the  freshening  air. 


'Tis  down  a  hill  they  go,  gentle  indeed, 
And  such  as  with  a  bold  and  playful  speed 
Another  time  they  would  have  scorn'd  to  heed 
But  now  they  take  a  lady  down  the  hill, 
And  feel  they  should  consult  her  gentle  will. 


,} 


And  now  with  thicker  shades  the  pines  appear, — 
The  noise  of  hoofs  grows  duller  on  the  ear  ; 
And  quitting  suddenly  their  gravelly  toil, 
The  wheels  go  spinning  o'er  a  sandy  soil. 
Here  first  the  silence  of  the  country  seems 
To  come  about  her  with  its  listening  dreams ; 
And  full  of  anxious  thoughts,  half-freed  from  pain, 
She  fell  into  her  musing  mood  again ; 
Leaving  the  others,  who  had  pass'd  that  way 
In  careless  spirits  of  the  first  blithe  day, 
To  look  about,  and  mark  the  reverend  scene, 
For  awful  tales  renown'd  and  everlasting  green. 

A  heavy  spot  the  forest  looks  at  first, 
To  one  grim  shade  condemn'd,  and  sandy  thirst, 
Chequer'd  with  thorns,  and  thistles  run  to  seed, 
Or  plashy  pools  half-cover'd  with  green  weed, 
About  whose  sides  the  swarming  insects  fry 
In  the  hot  sun,  a  noisome  company  ; 
But,  entering  more  and  more,  they  quit  the  sand 
At  once,  and  strike  upon  a  grassy  land, 
From  which  the  trees  as  from  a  carpet  rise 
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In  knolls  and  clumps,  in  rich  var-ieties. 

The  knights  are  for  a  moment  forc'd  to  rein 

Their  horses  in,  which,  feeling  turf  again, 

Thrill,  and  curvet,  and  long  to  be  at  large 

To  scour  the  space,  and  give  the  winds  a  charge, 

Or  pulling  tight  the  bridles  as  they  pass, 

Dip  their  warm  mouths  into  the  freshening  grass  : 

But  soon  in  easy  rank,  from  glade  to  glade, 

Proceed  they,  coasting  underneath  the  shade ; 

Some  baring  to  the  cool  their  placid  brows, 

Some  looking  upward  through  the  glimmering  boughs, 

Or  peering  into  spots  that  inwardly 

Open  green  glooms,  and  half-prepar'd  to  see 

The  lady  cross  it  that,  as  stories  tell, 

Ran  loud  and  torn  before  the  knight  of  hell. 

Various  the  trees  and  passing  foliage  here, — 

Wild  pear,  and  oak,  and  dusky  juniper, 

With  briony  between  in  trails  of  white, 

And  ivy,  and  the  suckle's  streaky  light, 

And  moss,  warm  gleaming  with  a  sudden  mark, 

Like  growths  of  sunshine  left  upon  the  bark  ; 

And  still  the  pine,  flat-topp'd,  and  dark,  and  tall, 

In  lordly  right  predominant  o'er  all. 

Anon  the  sweet  birds,  like  a  sudden  throng 

Of  happy  children,  ring  their  tangled  song 

From  out  the  greener  trees ;  and  then  a  cloud 

Of  cawing  rooks  breaks  o'er  them,  gathering  loud 

Like  savages  at  ships  ;  and  then  again 

Nothing  is  heard  but  their  own  stately  train, 

Or  ring-dove  that  repeats  his  pensive  plea, 

Or  startled  gull  up-screaming  toward  the  sea. 

But  scarce  their  eyes  encounter  living  thing 

Save,  now  and  then,  a  goat  loose  wandering, 

Or  a  few  cattle  looking  up  askance 

With  ruminant  meek  mouths  and  sleepy  glance, 

632 
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Or  once,  a  plodding  woodman,  old  and  bent, 

Passing,  half  wond'ring — half  indifferent — 

Yet  turning  at  the  last  to  look  once  more  ; 

Then  feels  his  trembling  staff,  and  onward  as  before. 

So  ride  they  pleas'd  ; — till  now  the  couching  sun 
Levels  his  final  look  through  shadows  dun  ; 
And  the  clear  moon,  with  meek  o'er-lifted  face, 
Seems  come  to  look  into  the  silvering  place. 
Then  woke  the  bride  indeed,  for  then  was  heard 
The  sacred  bell  by  which  all  hearts  are  stirr'd, — 
The  tongue  'twixt  heav'n  and  earth,  the  memory  mild, 
Which  bids  adore  the  Mother  and  her  Child. 
The  train  are  hush'd  ;  they  halt ;  their  heads  are  bare  ; 
Earth  for  a  moment  breathes  angelic  air. 
Francesca  weeps  for  lowliness  and  love ; 
Her  heart  is  at  the  feet  of  Her  who  sits  above. 

Softly  they  move  again  through  beam  and  shade  ; 
Till  now  by  stragglers  met,  and  watch -dogs  bay'd, 
They  quit  the  piny  labyrinths,  and  soon 
Emerge  into  the  full  and  day-like  moon  : 
Chilling  it  seems;  and  pushing  steed  on  steed, 
They  start  them  freshly  with  a  homeward  speed. 
Then  well-known  fields  they  pass,  and  straggling  cots, 
Boy-storied  trees,  and  love-remember'd  spots, 
And  turning  last  a  sudden  corner,  see 
The  moonlit  towers  of  wakeful  Rimini. 
The  marble  bridge  comes  heaving  forth  below 
With  a  long  gleam  ;  and  nearer  as  they  go, 
They  see  the  still  Marecchia,  cold  and  bright, 
Sleeping  along  with  face  against  the  light. 
A  hollow  trample  now, — a  fall  of  chains, —         \ 
The  bride  has  enter'd, — not  a  voice  remains  ; —  > 
Night,  and  a  maiden  silence,  wrap  the  plains.      J 
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CANTO  ILL 

Argument.—  Effects  of  the  sight  and  manners  of  her  husband 
unon  the  bride.  His  character.  Paulo  discovers  the  part  he 
had  been  led  to  play.  Result  of  the  discovery  to  him  and 
Francesca.  Giovanni  is  called  away  from  Rimini  by  a  revolt. 
Description  of  a  garden,  and  of  a  summer-house. 

Weak  were  the  moon  to  welcome  princely  trains  : — 
Thousands  of  lights,  thousands  of  faces,  strains 
Of  music  upon  music,  roaring  showers, 
High  as  the  roofs,  of  blessings  mix'd  with  flowers  ; 
Through  these,  with  one  huge  hopeful  wild  accord, 
The  gentle  lady  of  a  fiery  lord 
Is  welcom'd,  and  is  borne  straight  to  the  halls 
That  hold  his  presence  in  the  palace  walls ; 
And  there,  as  pale  as  death,  the  future  wife 
Looks  on  his  face  that  is  to  sway  her  life. 
It  stoop'd  ;  she  knelt ;  a  kiss  was  on  her  brow  ; 
And  two  huge  hands  rais'd  her  she  scarce  knew  how. 

Oh,  foolish,  false  old  man  !  now  boast  thine  art, 
That  has  undone  thee  in  a  daughter's  heart. 

Great  was  the  likeness  that  the  brothers  bore ; 
The  lie  spoke  truth  in  that,  and  lied  the  more. 
Not  that  the  face  on  which  the  lady  stared 
Was  hideous ;  nay,  'twas  handsome  ;  yet  it  scared. 
The  likeness  was  of  race,  the  difference  dire — 
The  brows  were  shadow'd  with  a  stormy  fire ; 
The  handsome  features  had  a  wild  excess, 
That  discommended  e'en  the  handsomeness  ; 
And  though  a  smile  the  lip  now  gentlier  warm'd, 
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The  whole  big  face  o'erhung  a  trunk  deform'd, — 
Warp'd  in  the  shoulder,  broken  at  the  hip, 
Though  strong  withal,  nor  spoilt  for  soldiership  ; 
A  heap  of  vigour  planted  on  two  stands 
Of  shapeless  bone,  and  hung  with  giant  hands. 

Compare  with  this  the  shape  that  fetch'd  the  bride  ! 
Compare  the  face  now  gazing  by  its  side  ! 
A  face,  in  which  was  nothing  e'en  to  call 
A  stamp  exclusive  and  professional : 
No  courtier's  face,  and  yet  the  smile  was  there  ; 
No  scholar's,  yet  the  look  was  deep  and  rare ; 
No  soldier's,  for  the  power  was  all  of  mind, 
Too  true  for  violence,  and  too  refin'd  : 
A  countenance,  in  short,  seem'd  made  to  show 
How  far  the  genuine  flesh  and  blood  would  go ; 
A  morning  glass  of  unaffected  nature, 
Something  that  baffled  looks  of  loftier  feature, 
The  visage  of  a  glorious  human  creature. 
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Nevertheless,  the  cripple  foremost  there, 
Stern  gainer  by  a  crafty  father's  care, 
But  ignorant  of  the  plot,  and  aught  beside, 
Except  that  he  had  won  a  peerless  bride, — 
This  vision,  dress'd  beyond  its  own  dress'd  court 
To  cloak  defects  that  still  belied  its  port, 
Gave  the  bewilder'd  beauty  what  was  meant 
For  thanks  so  gracious,  flattery  so  content, 
And  spoke  in  tones  so  harsh,  yet  so  assur'd, 
So  proud  of  a  good  fortune  now  secur'd, 
That  her  low  answers,  for  mere  shame,  implied 
Thanks  for  his  thanks,  and  pleasure  in  his  pride  ; 
And  so  the  organ  blew,  and  the  priest  read, 
And  under  his  grim  gaze  the  life-long  words  were  said. 
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A  banquet  follow'd,  not  in  form  and  state, 
But  small,  and  cheerful,  and  considerate ; 
Her  maidens  half-enclos'd  her  ;  and  her  lord 
With  such  mild  grace  presided  at  the  board, 
And  time  went  flowing  in  a  tide  so  fair, 
That  from  the  calm  she  felt  a  new  despair. — 
Suddenly  her  eyes  clos'd,  her  lips  turn'd  white, 
The  maidens  in  alarm  enclos'd  her  quite, 
And  the  Prince  rose,  but  with  no  gentle  looks ; 
He  bade  them  give  her  air,  with  sharp  rebukes, 
Grasp'd  her  himself  with  a  suspicious  force, 
And  altogether  show'd  a  mood  so  coarse, 
So  hasty,  and  to  love  so  ill  attun'd, 
That,  with  her  own  good  will,  the  lady  swoon'd. 

Alas  for  wrongs  that  nature  does  the  frame  ! 
The  pride  she  gives  compensates  not  the  shame. 
And  yet  why  moot  those  puzzles?  'tis  the  pride, 
And  not  the  shape,  were  still  the  thing  to  hide. 
Spirits  there  are  (I've  known  them)  that,  like  gods 
Who  dwelt  of  old  in  rustical  abodes, 
Have  beam'd  thro'  clay  the  homeliest,  bright  and  wise, 
And  made  divinest  windows  of  the  eyes. 
Two  fiends  possessed  Giovanni's, — Will  and  Scorn  ; 
And  high  they  held  him,  till  a  third  was  born. 
He  strove  to  hide  the  secret  from  himself, — 
But  his  shape  rode  him  like  some  clinging  elf 
At  once  too  scorn'd  and  dreaded  to  be  own'd. 
Valour,  and  wit,  and  victory  enthron'd, 
Might  bind,  he  thought,  a  woman  to  his  worth, 
Beyond  the  threads  of  all  the  fops  on  earth  ; 
But  on  his  secret  soul  the  fiend  still  hung, 
Darken'd  his  face,  made  sour  and  fierce  his  tongue, 
And  was  preparing  now  a  place  for  thee 
In  his  wild  heart,  O  murderous  Jealousy  ! 
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Not  without  virtues  was  the  Prince.     Who  is  ? 
But  all  were  marr'd  by  moods  and  tyrannies. 
Brave,  decent,  splendid,  faithful  to  his  word, 
Late  watching,  busy  with  the  first  that  stirr'd, 
Yet  rude,  sarcastic,  ever  in  the  vein 
To  give  the  last  thing  he  would  suffer, — pain, 
He  made  his  rank  serve  meanly  to  his  gall, 
And  thought  his  least  good  word  a  salve  for  all. 
Virtues  in  him  of  no  such  marvellous  weight 
Claim  tow'rd  themselves  the  exercise  of  great. 
He    kept    no    reckoning    with    his    sweets    and 

sours ; 
He'd  hold  a  sullen  countenance  for  hours, 
And  then  if  pleas'd  to  cheer  himself  a  space, 
Look  for  th'  immediate  rapture  in  your  face, 
And  wonder  that  a  cloud  could  still  be  there, 
How  small  soever,  when  his  own  was  fair. 
Vet  such  is  conscience,  so  design'd  to  keep 
Stern  central  watch,  though  fancied  fast  asleep, 
And  so  much  knowledge  of  one's  self  there  lies 
Cored,  after  all,  in  our  complacencies, 
That  no  suspicion  touch'd  his  temper  more 
Than  that  of  wanting  on  the  generous  score  : 
He  overwhelm'd  it  with  a  weight  of  scorn, 
Was  proud  at  eve,  inflexible  at  morn, 
In  short,  ungenerous  for  a  week  to  come, 
And  all  to  strike  that  desperate  error  dumb. 
Taste  had  he,  in  a  word,  for  high-turn'd  merit, 
But  not  the  patience  or  the  genial  spirit ; 
And  so  he  made,  'twixt  daring  and  defect, 
A  sort  of  fierce  demand  on  your  respect, — 
Which,  if  assisted  by  his  high  degree, 
It  gave  him  in  some  eyes  a  dignity, 
And  struck  a  meaner  deference  in  the  small, 
Left  him  at  last  unlovable  with  all. 
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"What  sort  of  life  the  bride  and  bridegroom  led 
From  that  first  jar  the  history  hath  not  said  : 
No  happy  one,  to  guess  from  looks  constrain'd, 
Attentions  over-wrought,  and  pleasures  feign'd. 
The  Prince,  'twas  clear,  was  anxious  to  imply 
That  all  was  love  and  grave  felicity  ; 
The  least  suspicion  of  his  pride's  eclipse 
Blacken'd  his  lowering  brow,  and  blanch'd  his  lips, 
And  dreadful  look'd  he  underneath  his  wrath  ; — 
Francesca  kept  one  tranquil-seeming  path, 
Mild  with  her  lord,  generous  to  high  and  low, — 
But  in  her  heart  was  anger  too,  and  woe. 


Paulo  meantime,  the  Prince  that  fetch'd  the  bride 
(Oh,  shame  that  lur'd  him  from  a  brother's  side  !), 
Had  learnt,  I  know  not  how,  the  secret  snare, 
That  gave  her  up  to  his  admiring  care. 
Some  babbler,  maybe,  of  old  Guido's  court, 
Or  foolish  friend  had  told  him,  half  in  sport ; 
But  to  his  heart  the  fatal  flattery  went, 
And  grave  he  grew,  and  inwardly  intent, 
And  ran  back  in  his  mind,  with  sudden  spring, 
Look,  gesture,  smile,  speech,  silence,  everything, 
E'en  what  before  had  seem'd  indifference, 
And  read  them  over  in  another  sense, 
Then  would  he  blush  with  sudden  self-disdain, 
To  think  how  fanciful  he  was,  and  vain ; 
And  with  half  angry,  half  regretful  sigh, 
Tossing  his  chin,  and  feigning  a  free  eye. 
Breathe  off,  as  'twere,  the  idle  tale,  and  look 
About  him  for  his  falcon  or  his  book  ; 
Scorning  that  ever  he  should  entertain 
One  thought  that  in  the  end  might  give  his  brother 
pain. 
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Not  that  he  lov'd  him  much,  or  could  ;  but  still 
Brother  was  brother,  and  ill  visions  ill. 

This  start,  however,  came  so  often  round, — 
So  often  fell  he  in  deep  thought,  and  found 
Occasion  to  renew  his  carelessness, 
Yet  every  time  the  little  power  grown  less, 
That  by  degrees,  half  wearied,  half  inclined, 
To  the  sweet  struggling  image  he  resign'd  ; 
And  merely,  as  he  thought,  to  make  the  best 
Of  what  by  force  would  come  about  his  breast, 
Began  to  bend  down  his  admiring  eyes 
On  all  her  soul-rich  looks  and  qualities, 
Turning  their  shapely  sweetness  every  way, 
Till  'twas  his  food  and  habit  day  by  day, 
And  she  became  companion  of  his  thought; — 
Oh   wretched  sire !    thy  snare  has  yet  but  half  been 
wrought. 

Love  by  the  object  lov'd  is  soon  discern'd, 
And  grateful  pity  is  love  half  return'd. 
Of  pity  for  herself  the  rest  was  made, 
Of  first  impressions  and  belief  betray'd  ; 
Of  all  which  the  unhappy  sire  had  plann'd 
To  fix  his  dove  within  the  falcon's  hand. 
Bright  grew  the  morn  whenever  Paulo  came ; 
The  only  word  to  write  was  either's  name  ; 
Soft  in  each  other's  presence  fell  their  speech ; 
Each,  though  they  look'd  not,  felt  they  saw  but  each  ; 
'Twas  day,  'twas  night,  as  either  came  or  went, 
And  bliss  was  in  two  hearts,  with  misery  strangely  blent. 

Oh,  now  ye  gentle  hearts,  now  think  awhile, 
Now  while  ye  still  can  think  and  still  can  smile ; 
Thou,  Paulo,  most ; — whom,  though  the  most  to  blame, 
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The  world  will  visit  with  but  half  the  shame. 

Bethink  thee  of  the  future  days  of  one 

Who  holds  her  heart  the  rightest  heart  undone. 

Thou  holdest  not  thine  such.     Be  kind  and  wise  ; — 

Where  creeps  the  once  frank  wisdom  of  thine  eyes? 

To  meet  e'en  thus  may  cost  her  many  a  tear : 

"  Meet  not  at  all ! "  cries  Fate,  to  all  who  love  and  fear. 

A  fop  there  was,  rich,  noble,  well  receiv'd, 
Who,  pleas'd  to  think  the  Princess  inly  griev'd, 
Had  dar'd  to  hope,  beside  the  lion's  bower, 
Presumptuous  fool  !  to  play  the  paramour. 
Watching  his  time  one  day,  when  the  grim  lord 
Had  left  her  presence  with  an  angry  word, 
And  giving  her  a  kind,  adoring  glance, 
The  coxcomb  feign'd  to  press  her  hand  by  chance  ; 
'1  he  Princess  gaz'd  a  moment  with  calm  eyes, 
Then  bade  him  call  the  page  that  fann'd  away  the  flies. 

For  days,  for  weeks,  the  daring  coward  shook 
At  dreams  of  daggers  in  the  Prince's  look, 
Till  finding  nothing  said,  the  shame  and  fright 
Turn'd  his  conceited  misery  to  spite. 
The  lady's  silence  might  itself  be  fear  ; 
What  if  there  lurk'd  some  wondrous  rival  near  ? 
He  watch'd. — He  watch'd  all  movements,  looks,  words, 

sighs, 
And  soon  found  cause  to  bless  his  shabby  eyes. 

It  chane'd,  alas  !  that  for  some  tax  abhorr'd, 
A  conquer'd  district  fell  from  its  new  lord  ; 
Black  as  a  storm  the  Prince  the  frontier  cross'd 
In  fury  to  regain  his  province  lost, 
Leaving  his  brother,  who  had  been  from  home 
On  state  affairs,  to  govern  in  his  room. 
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Right  zealous  was  the  brother ;  nor  had  aught 
Yet  giv'n  Giovanni  one  mistrusting  thought. 
He  deem'd  his  consort  cold  as  wintriest  night, 
Paulo  a  kind  of  very  fop  of  right  ; 
For  though  he  cloak'd  his  own  unshapeliness, 
And  thought  to  glorify  his  power,  with  dress, 
He  held  all  virtues,  not  in  his  rough  ken, 
But  pickthank  pedantries  in  handsome  men. 

The  Prince  had  will'd,  however,  that  his  wife 
Should  lead,  till  his  return,  a  closer  life, 
She  therefore  disappear'd  ;  not  pleas'd,  not  proud 
To  have  her  judgment  still  no  voice  allow'd  ; 
Not  without  many  a  gentle  hope  repress'd, 
And  tears  ;  yet  conscious  that  retreat  was  best. 
Besides,  she  lov'd  the  place  to  which  she  went — 
A  bower,  a  nest,  in  which  her  grief  had  spent 
-  Its  calmest  time  :  and  as  it  was  her  last 
As  well  as  sweetest,  and  the  fate  comes  fast 
That  is  to  fill  it  with  a  dreadful  cry, 
And  make  its  walls  ghastly  to  passers-by, 
I'll  hold  the  gentle  reader  for  a  space 
Ling'ring  with  piteous  wonder  in  the  place. 

A  noble  range  it  was,  of  many  a  rood, 
Wall'd  and  tree-girt,  and  ending  in  a  wood. 
A  small  sweet  house  o'erlook'd  it  from  a  nest 
Of  pines  : — all  wood  and  garden  was  the  rest, 
Lawn,  and  green  lane,  and  covert : — and  it  had 
A  winding  stream  about  it,  clear  and  glad, 
With  here  and  there  a  swan,  the  creature  born 
To  be  the  only  graceful  shape  of  scorn. 
The  flower-beds  all  were  liberal  of  delight ; 
Roses  in  heaps  were  there,  both  red  and  white, 
Lilies  angelical,  and  gorgeous  glooms 
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Of  wall-flowers,  and  blue  hyacinths,  and  blooms 

Hanging  thick  clusters  from  light  boughs;  in  short, 

All  the  sweet  cups  to  which  the  bees  resort, 

With  plots  of  grass,  and  leafier  walks  between 

Of  red  geraniums,  and  of  jessamine, 

And  orange,  whose  warm  leaves  so  finely  suit, 

And  look  as  if  they  shade  a  golden  fruit ; 

And  'midst  the  flow'rs,  turf'd  round  beneath  a  shade 

Of  darksome  pines,  a  babbling  fountain  play'd, 

And  'twixt  their  shafts  you  saw  the  water  bright, 

Which  through  the  tops  glimmer'd  with  show'ring  light. 

So  now  you  stood  to  think  what  odours  best 

Made  the  air  happy  in  that  lovely  nest ; 

And  now  you  went  beside  the  flowers,  with  eyes 

Earnest  as  bees,  restless  as  butterflies ; 

And  then  turn'd  off  into  a  shadier  walk 

Close  and  continuous,  fit  for  lovers'  talk ; 

And  then  pursued  the  stream,  and  as  you  trod 

Onward  and  onward,  o'er  the  velvet  sod, 

Felt  on  your  face  an  air,  watery  and  sweet, 

And  a  new  sense  in  your  soft-lighting  feet. 

At  last  you  enter'd  shades  indeed,  the  wood, 

Broken  with  glens  and  pits,  and  glades  far-view'd, 

Through  which  the  distant  palace  now  and  then 

Look'd  lordly  forth  with  many-window'd  ken  ; 

A  land  of  trees, — which  reaching  round  about 

In  shady  blessing  stretch'd  their  old  arms  out ; 

With  spots  of  sunny  openings,  and  with  nooks 

To  lie  and  read  in,  sloping  into  brooks, 

Where  at  her  drink  you  startled  the  slim  deer, 

Retreating  lightly  with  a  lovely  fear. 

And  all  about,  the  birds  kept  leafy  house, 

And  sung  and  darted  in  and  out  the  boughs  ; 

And  all  about,  a  lovely  sky  of  blue 

Clearly  was  felt,  or  down  the  leaves  laugh'd  through ; 
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And  here  and  there,  in  ev'ry  part,  were  seats, 
Some  in  the  open  walks,  some  in  retreats, — 
With  bow'ring  leaves  o'erhead,  to  which  the  eye 
Look'd  up  half  sweetly  and  half  awfully, — 
Places  of  nestling  green,  for  poets  made, 
Where,  when  the  sunshine  struck  a  yellow  shade, 
The  rugged  trunks,  to  inward  peeping  sight, 
Throng'd  in  dark  pillars  up  the  gold  green  light. 

But  'twixt  the  wood  and  flowery  walks,  half-way, 
And  form'd  of  both,  the  loveliest  portion  lay, — 
A  spot,  that  struck  you  like  enchanted  ground  : — 
It  was  a  shallow  dell,  set  in  a  mound 
Of  sloping  orchards, — fig,  and  almond  trees, 
Cherry  and  pine,  with  some  few  cypresses ; 
Down  by  whose  roots,  descending  darkly  still 
(You  saw  it  not,  but  heard),  there  gush'd  a  rill, 
Whose  low  sweet  talking  seem'd  as  if  it  said 
Something  eternal  to  that  happy  shade. 
The  ground  within  was  lawn,  with  fruits  and  flowers 
Heap'd  towards  the  centre,  half  of  citron  bowers ; 
And  in  the  middle  of  those  golden  trees, 
Half  seen  amidst  the  globy  oranges, 
Lurk'd  a  rare  summer-house,  a  lovely  sight, — 
Small,  marble,  well-proportion'd  creamy  white, 
Its  top  with  vine-leaves  sprinkled,  — but  no  more, — 
And  a  young  bay-tree  either  side  the  door. 
The  door  was  to  the  wood,  forward  and  square, 
The  rest  was  domed  at  top  and  circular  ; 
And  through  the  dome  the  only  light  came  in, 
Ting'd  as  it  enter'd  by  the  vine-leaves  thin. 

It  was  a  beauteous  piece  of  ancient  skill, 
Spar'd  from  the  rage  of  war,  and  perfect  still; 
By  some  suppos'd  the  work  of  fairy  hands,— 
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Fam'd  for  luxurious  taste,  and  choice  of  lands, 
Alcina  or  Morgana, — who  from  fights 
And  errant  fame  inveigled  amorous  knights, 
And  liv'd  with  them  in  a  long  round  of  blisses, 
Feasts,  concerts,  baths,  and  bower-enshaded  kisses. 
But  'twas  a  temple,  as  its  sculpture  told, 
Built  to  the  Nymphs  that  haunted  there  of  old  : 
For  o'er  the  door  was  carv'd  a  sacrifice 
By  girls  and  shepherds  brought,  with  reverent  eyes, 
Of  sylvan  drinks  and  foods,  simple  and  sweet, 
And  goats  with  struggling  horns  and  planted  feet : 
And  round  about  ran,  on  a  line  with  this, 
In  like  relief,  a  world  of  pagan  bliss, 
That  show'd,   in  various   scenes,  the  nymphs    them- 
selves ; 
Some  by  the  water-side,  on  bowery  shelves 
Leaning  at  will, — some  in  the  stream  at  play, — 
Some  pelting  the  young  Fauns  with  buds  of  May, — 
Or  half  asleep  pretending  not  to  see 
The  latter  in  the  brakes  come  creepingly, 
While  from  their  careless  urns,  lying  aside 
In  the  long  grass,  the  straggling  waters  glide. 
Never,  be  sure,  before  or  since  was  seen 
A  summer-house  so  fine  in  such  a  nest  of  green. 

Ah,  happy  place  !  balm  of  regrets  and  fears, 
E'en  when  thy  very  loveliness  drew  tears  ! 
The  time  is  coming,  when  to  hear  thee  nam'd 
Will  be  to  make  Love,  Guilt,  Revenge's  self  asham'd. 

All  the  sweet  range,  wood,  flower-bed,  grassy  plot, 
Francesca  lov'd,  but  most  of  all  this  spot. 
Whenever  she  walk'd  forth,  wherever  went 
About  the  giounds,  to  this  at  last  she  bent : 
Here  she  had  brought  a  lute  and  a  few  books  ; 
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Here  would  she  lie  for  hours,  often  with  looks 

More  sorrowful  by  far,  yet  sweeter  too  ; 

Sometimes:  with  firmer  comfort,  which  she  drew 

From  sensia  of  injury's  self,  and  truth  sustain'd : 

Sometimes  with  rarest  resignation,  gain'd 

From  meek  self-pitying  mixtures  of  extremes 

Of  hope  ar4d  soft  despair,  and  child-like  dreams, 

And  all  that  promising  calm  smile  we  see 

In  Nature's  face,  when  we  look  patiently. 

Then  would  she  think  of  heaven ;  and  you  might  hear 

Sometimes,  when  everything  was  hush'd  and  clear, 

Her  sweet,  rich  voice  from  out  those  shades  emerging, 

Singing  the  evening  anthem  to  the  Virgin. 

The  gardeners,  and  the  rest,  who  serv'd  the  place, 

And  bless'd  whenever  they  beheld  her  face, 

Knelt  when  they  heard  it,  bowing  and  uncover'd, 

And  felt  as  if  in  air  some  sainted  beauty  hover'd. 

Oh,  weak  old  man  !     Love,  saintliest  life,  and  she, 
Might  all  have  dwelt  together,  but  for  thee. 

One  day,-u'twas  on  a  gentle,  autumn  noon, 
When  the  ciclale  cease  to  mar  the  tune 
Of  birds  and  brooks — and  morning  work  is  done, 
And  shades  h  ave  heavy  outlines  in  the  sun, — 
The  Princess j  came  to  her  accustomed  bower 
To  get  her,  iri  she  could,  a  soothing  hour; 
Trying,  as  sha  was  used,  to  leave  her  cares 
Without,  andrslumberously  enjoy  the  airs, 
And  the  low-tjilking  leaves,  and  that  cool  light 
The  vines  let  fin,  and  all  that  hushing  sight 
Of  closing  wo-od  seen  through  the  opening  door, 
And  distant  p-lash  of  waters  tumbling  o'er, 
And  smell  of  cJitron  blooms,  and  fifty  luxuries  more. 
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She  tried  as  usual  for  the  trial's  sake, 
For  even  that  diminish'd  her  heart-ache  ; 
And  never  yet,  how  ill  soe'er  at  ease, 
Came  she  for  nothing  'midst  the  flowers  and  trees. 
Yet  how  it  was  she  knew  not,  but  that  day 
She  seem'd  to  feel  too  lightly  borne  away, — 
Too  much  reliev'd, — too  much  inclin'd  to  draw 
A  careless  joy  from  everything  she  saw, 
And  looking  round  her  with  a  new-born  eye, 
As  if  some  tree  of  knowledge  had  been  nigh, 
To  taste  of  nature  primitive  and  free, 
And  bask  at  ease  in  her  heart's  liberty. 

Painfully  clear  those  rising  thoughts  appear'd, 
With  something  dark  at  bottom  that  she  fear'd  : 
And  turning  from  the  trees  her  thoughtful  look, 
She  reach'd  o'erhead,  and  took  her  down  a  book, 
And  fell  to  reading  with  as  fix'd  an  air, 
As  though  she  had  been  wrapt  since  morning  there. 

'Twas  "  Launcelot  of  the  Lake,"  a  bright  romance, 
That  like  a  trumpet  made  young  pulses  dance, 
Yet  had  a  softer  note  that  shook  still  more  : — 
She  had  begun  it  but  the  day  before, 
And  read  with  a  full  heart,  half  sweet,  half  sad, 
How  old  King  Ban  was  spoil'd  of  all  he  had 
But  one  fair  castle  :  how  one  summer's  day 
With  his  fair  queen  and  child  he  went  away 
In  hopes  King  Arthur  might  resent  his  wrong ; 
How  reaching  by  himself  a  hill  ere  long, 
He  turn'd  to  give  his  castle  a  last  look, 
And  saw  its  calm  white  face ;  and  how  a  smoke, 
As  he  was  looking,  burst  in  volumes  forth, 
And  good  King  Ban  saw  all  that  he  was  worth, 
And  his  fair  castle  burning  to  the  ground, 
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So  that  his  wearied  pulse  felt  overwound, 

And  he  lay  down,  and  said  a  prayer  apart 

For  those  he  lov'd,  and  broke  his  poor  old  heart. 

Then  read  she  of  the  queen  with  her  young  child, 

How  she  came  up,  and  nearly  had  gone  wild, 

And  how  in  journeying  on  in  her  despair, 

She  reach'd  a  lake,  and  met  a  lady  there, 

Who  pitied  her,  and  took  the  baby  sweet 

Into  her  arms,  when  lo  !  with  closing  feet 

She  sprang  up  all  at  once,  like  bird  from  brake, 

And  vanish'd  with  him  underneath  the  lake. 

Like  stone  thereat  the  mother  stood,  alas  ! — 

The  fairy  of  the  place  the  lady  was, 

And  Launcelot  (so  the  boy  was  called)  became 

Her  pupil,  till  in  search  of  knightly  fame 

He  went  to  Arthur's  court,  and  play'd  his  part 

So  rarely,  and  display'd  so  frank  a  heart, 

That  what  with  all  his  charms  of  look  and  limb, 

The  Queen  Geneura  fell  in  love  with  him  : — 

And  here,  such  interest  in  the  tale  she  took, 

Francesca's  eyes  went  deeper  in  the  book. 

Ready  she  sat  with  one  hand  to  turn  o'er 
The  leaf,  to  which  her  thoughts  ran  on  before, 
The  other  on  the  table,  half  enwreath'd 
In  the  thick  tresses  over  which  she  breath'd. 
So  sat  she  fix'd,  and  so  observ'd  was  she 
Of  one,  who  at  the  door  stood  tenderly, — 
Paulo, — who  from  a  window  seeing  her 
Go  straight  across  the  lawn,  and  guessing  where, 
Had  thought  she  was  in  tears,  and  found,  that  day, 
His  usual  efforts  vain  to  keep  away. 
Twice  had  he  seen  her  since  the  Prince  was  gone, 
On  some  small  matter  needing  unison ; 
Twice  linger'd,  and  convers'd,  and  grown  long  friends  j 
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But  not  till  now  where  no  one  else  attends. — 
' '  May  I  come  in  ?  "  said  he  : — it  made  her  start, — 
That  smiling  voice  ; — she  colour'd,  press'd  her  heart 
A  moment,  as  for  breath,  and  then  with  free 

And  usual  tone  said, — "  O  yes, certainly." 

There's  wont  to  be,  at  conscious  times  like  these, 

An  affectation  of  a  bright-eyed  ease, 

An  air  of  something  quite  serene  and  sure, 

As  if  to  seem  so  were  to  be  secure. 

With  this  the  lovers  met,  with  this  they  spoke, 

With  this  sat  down  to  read  the  self-same  book, 

And  Paulo,  by  degrees,  gently  embrac'd 

With  one  permitted  arm  her  lovely  waist ; 

And  both  their  cheeks,  like  peaches  on  a  tree, 

Came  with  a  touch  together  thrillingly, 

And  o'er  the  book  they  hung,  and  nothing  said, 

And  every  lingering  page  grew  longer  as  they  read. 

As  thus  they  sat,  and  felt  with  leaps  of  heart 
Their  colour  change,  they  came  upon  the  part 
Where  fond  Geneura,  with  her  flame  long  nurst, 
Smil'd  upon  Launcelot,  when  he  kiss'd  her  first : — 
That  touch,  at  last,  through  every  fibre  slid  ; 
And  Paulo  turn'd,  scarce  knowing  what  he  did, 
Only  he  felt  he  could  no  more  dissemble, 
And  ki-s'd  her,  mouth  to  mouth,  all  in  a  tremble. — 
Oh  then  she  wept, — the  poor  Francesca  wept ; 
And  pardon  oft  he  pray'd  ;  and  then  she  swept 
The  tears  away,  and  look'd  him  in  the  face, 
And,  well  as  words  might  save  the  truth  disgrace, 
She  told  him  all,  up  to  that  very  hour, 
The  father's  guile,  th'  undwelt-in  bridal  bower, — 
And  wish'd  for  wings  on  which  they  two  might  soar 
Far,  far  away,  as  doves  to  their  own  shore, 
With  claim  from  none. — That  day  they  read  no  more. 

6ri 
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CANTO  IV. 

Argument.— The  lovers  are  betrayed  to  the  Prince.    Be  slays 
them,  and  sends  their  bodies  in  one  hearse  to  Ravenna. 

But  other  thoughts,  on  other  wings  than  theirs,  • 
Came  bringing  them,  ere  long,  their  own  despairs. 
The  spiteful  fop  I  spoke  of,  he  that  set 
His  eyes  at  work  to  pay  his  anger's  debt, — 
This  idiot,  prying  from  a  neighb'ring  tower, 
Had  watch'd  the  lover  to  the  lady's  bower, 
And  flew  to  make  a  madman  of  her  lord, 
Just    then    encamp'd    with   loss,    a    shame    his   soul 
abhorr'd. 

Pale  first,  then  red,  his  eyes  upon  the  stretch, 
Then  deadly  white,  the  husband  heard  the  wretch, 
Who  in  soft  terms,  almost  with  lurking  smile, 
Ran  on,  expressing  his  "regret"  the  while. 
The  husband,  prince,  cripple,  and  brother  heard ; 
Then  seem'd  astonish  d  at  the  man ;  then  stirr'd 
His  tongue  but  could  not  speak  ;  then  dash'd  aside 
His  chair  as  he  arose,  and  loudly  cried, 
"  Liar  and  madman  !  thou  art  he  was  seen 
Risking  the  fangs  which  thou  hast  rush'd  between. 
Regorge  the  filth  in  thy  detested  throat." 
And  at  the  word,  with  his  huge  fist  he  smote 
Like  iron  on  the  place,  then  seized  him  all, 
And  dash'd  in  swoon  against  the  bleeding  wall. 

'Twas  dusk: — he  summon'd  an  old  chieftain  stern, 
Giving  him  charge  of  all  till  his  return, 
And  with  one  servant  got  to  horse  and  rode 
AH  night,  until  he  reached  a  lone  abode 
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Not  far  from  the  green  bower.      Next  day  at  noon, 
Through  a  by-way,  free  to  himself  alone, 
Alone  he  rode,  yet  ever  in  disguise, 
His  hat  pull'd  over  his  assassin  eyes, 
And  coming  through  the  wood,  there  left  his  horse, 
Then  down  amid  the  fruit-trees,  half  by  force, 
Made  way  ;  and  by  the  summer-house's  door, 
Which  he  found  shut,  paus'd  till  a  doubt  was  o'er. 
Paus'd,  and  gave  ear.     There  was  a  low  sweet  voice  : 
The  door  was  one  that  open'd  without  noise; 
And  opening  it,  he  look'd  within,  and  saw, 
Nought  hearing,  nought  suspecting,  not  in  awe 
Of  one  created  thing  in  earth  or  skies, 
The  lovers,  interchanging  words  and  sighs, 
Lost  in  the  heaven  of  one  another's  eyes. 
"  To  thee  it  was  my  father  wedded  me," 
Francesca  said  : — "  I  never  lov'd  but  thee. 
The  rest  was  ever  but  an  ugly  dream." — 
"  Damn'd  be  the  soul  that  says  it,"  cried  a  scream. 
Horror  is  in  the  room, — shrieks, — roaring  cries, 
Parryings  of  feeble  palms — blindly  shut  eyes  : — 
What,  without  arms,  avail' d  grief,  strength,  despair 
Or  what  the  two  poor  hands  put  forth  in  prayer  ? 
Hot  is  the  dagger  from  the  brother's  heart, 
Deep  in  the  wife's  : — dead  both  and  dash'd  apart, 
Mighty  the  murderer  felt  as  there  they  lay  ; 
Mighty,  for  one  huge  moment,  o'er  his  prey ; 
Then,  like  a  drunken  man,  he  rode  away. 

To  tell  what  horror  smote  the  people's  ears, 
The  questionings,  the  amaze,  the  many  tears, 
The  secret  household  thoughts,  the  public  awe, 
And  how  those  ran  back  shrieking,  that  first  saw 
The  beauteous  bodies  lying  in  the  place, 
Bloody  and  dead  in  midst  of  all  their  grace, 
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Would  keep  too  long  the  hideous  deed  in  sight ; 
Back  was  the  slayer  in  his  camp  that  night ; 
And  fell  next  day  with  such  a  desperate  sword 
Upon  the  rebel  army  at  a  ford, 
As  sent  the  red  news  rolling  to  the  sea, 
And  steadied  his  wild  nerves  with  victory. 
At  court  as  usual  then  he  reappear'd, 
Fierce,  but  self-centred,  willing  to  be  fear'd  ; 
Nor,  saving  once,  at  a  lone  chamber-door, 
Utter'd  he  word  of  those  now  seen  no  more, 
Nor  dull'd  his  dress,  nor  shunn'd  the  being  seen, 
But  look'd,  talk'd,  reign'd,  as  they  had  never  been. 

Nevertheless,  his  shame  and  misery  still, 
Only  less  great  than  his  enormous  will, 
Darken'd  his  heart ;  and  in  the  cloud  there  hung, 
Like  some  small  haunting  knell  for  ever  rung, 
Words  which  contain'd  a  dawning  mystery, 
"  It  was  to  thee  my  father  wedded  me." 
The  silence  of  his  pride  at  length  he  broke, 
With  handmaid  then,  and  then  with  priest  he  spoke, 
And,  sham'd  beyond  all  former  shame,  yet  rais'd 
From  Jealousy's  worst  hell,  his  fancy  gaz'd 
On  the  new  scene  that  made  his  wrath  less  wild — 
The  sire  ensnaring  his  devoted  child. 
Him  foremost  he  beheld  in  all  the  past, 
And  him  he  now  ordain'd  to  gather  all  at  last. 

One  dull  day,  therefore,  from  the  palace-gate, 
A  blast  of  trumpets  blew,  like  voice  of  fate, 
And  all  in  sable  clad  forth  came  again 
A  remnant  of  the  former  sprightly  train, 
With  churchmen  intermixt ;  and  closing  all, 
Was  a  blind  hearse,  hung  with  an  ermined  pall, 
And  bearing  on  its  top,  together  set. 
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A  prince's  and  princess's  coronet. 

Simply  they  came  along,  amidst  the  sighs 

And  tears  of  those  who  looked  with  wondering  eyes : 

Nor  bell  they  had,  nor  choristers  in  white, 

Nor  stopp'd,  as  most  expected,  within  sight ; 

But  pass'd  the  streets,  the  gates,  the  last  abode, 

And  tovv'rds  Ravenna  held  their  silent  road. 

Before  it  left,  the  Prince  had  sent  swift  word 
To  the  old  Duke  of  all  that  had  occurr'd  : 
"  And  though  I  shall  not"  (so  concluded  he) 
"  Otherwise  touch  thine  age's  misery, 
"  Yet  as  I  would  that  both  one  grave  should  hide, 
"  Which  must  and  shall  not  be  where  I  reside, 
"  'Tis  fit,  though  all  have  something  to  deplore, 
"  That  he  who  join'd  them  first,  should  keep  to  part 
no  mere." 

The  wretched  father,  who,  when  he  had  read 
This  letter,  felt  it  wither  his  grey  head, 
And  ever  since  had  pae'd  about  his  room, 
Trembling,  and  seiz'd  as  with  approaching  doom, 
Had  given  such  orders  as  he  well  could  frame 
To  meet  devoutly  whatsoever  came  ; 
And,  as  the  news  immediately  took  flight, 
Few  in  Ravenna  went  to  sleep  that  night, 
But  talk'd  the  business  over,  and  review' d 
All  that  they  knew  of  her,  the  fair  and  good  ; 
And  so  with  wond'ring  sorrow,  the  next  day, 
Waited  till  they  should  see  that  sad  array. 

The  days  were  then  at  close  of  autumn, — still, 
A  little  rainy,  and,  towards  nightfall,  chill  ; 
There  was  a  fitful  moaning  air  abroad ; 
And  ever  and  anon,  over  the  road, 
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The  last  few  leaves  came  fluttering  from  the  trees, 

Whose  trunks,  wet,  bare,  and  cold,  seem'd  ill  at  ease. 

The  people,  who,  from  reverence,  kept  at  home, 

Listen'd  till  afternoon  to  hear  them  come  ; 

And  hour  on  hour  went  by,  and  nought  was  heard 

But  some  chance  horseman,  or  the  wind  that  stirr'd, 

Till  tow'rds  the  vesper  hour  ;  and  then,  'twas  said, 

Some  heard  a  voice,  which  seem'd  as  if  it  read  ; 

And  others  said,  that  they  could  hear  a  sound 

Of  many  horses  trampling  the  moist  ground. 

Still  nothing  came  : — till  on  a  sudden,  just 

As  the  wind  open'd  in  a  rising  gust, 

A  voice  of  chaunting  rose,  and,  as  it  spread, 

They  plainly  heard  the  anthem  for  the  dead. 

It  was  the  choristers,  who  went  to  meet 

The  train,  and  now  were  entering  the  first  street. 

Then  tum'd  aside  that  city,  young  and  old, 

And  in  their  lifted  hands  the  gushing  sorrow  roll'd. 

But  of  the  older  people  few  could  bear 
To  keep  the  window,  when  the  train  drew  near ; 
And  all  felt  double  tenderness  to  see 
The  bier  approaching,  slow  and  steadily, 
On  which  those  two  in  senseless  coldness  lay, 
Who,  but  some  brief  years  since, — it  seem'd  a  day, — 
Had  left  their  walls,  lovely  in  form  and  mind  ; 
In  sunny  manhood  he, — she  honour'd,  fair,  and  kind. 

They  say,  that  when  Duke  Guido  saw  them  come 
Bringing  him  thus,  in  that  one  dismal  sum, 
The  whole  amount  of  all  for  which  his  heart 
Had  sunk  the  father's  in  the  schemer's  part, 
He  rose  in  private  where  he  sate  ;  and  seem'd 
As  though  he'd  walk  to  them,  like  one  that  dream'd, 
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Right  from  the  window,  crying  still  "  My  child  !  " 
And  from  that  day  thenceforth  he  never  smiled. 


On  that  same  night,  those  lovers  silently 
Were  buried  in  one  grave,  under  a  tree. 
There,  side  by  side,  and  hand  in  hand  they  lay, 
In  the  green  ground  ;  and  on  fine  nights  in  May 
Young  hearts  betroth'd  used  to  go  there,  to  pray 


} 
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The  panther  leap'd  to  the  front  of  his  lair, 
And  stood  with  a  foot  up,  and  snuff' d  the  air  ; 
He  quiver'd  his  tongue  from  his  panting  mouth, 
And  look'd  with  a  yearning  towards  the  south  ; 
For  he  scented  afar  in  the  coming  breeze 
News  of  the  gums  and  their  blossoming  trees ; 
And  out  of  Armenia  that  same  day 
He  and  his  race  came  bounding  away. 
Over  the  mountains  and  down  to  the  plains  "} 

Like  Bacchus's  panthers  with  wine  in  their  veins,    i- 
They  came  where  the  woods  wept  odorous  rains  ,    J 
And  there,  with  a  quivering,  every  beast 
Fell  to  his  old  Pamphylian  feast. 

The  people  who  liv'd  not  far  away, 
Heard  the  roaring  on  that  same  day ; 
And  they  said,  as  they  lay  in  their  carpeted  rooms, 
"The  panthers  are  come,  and  are  drinking  the  gums  ;  " 
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And  some  of  them  going  with  swords  and  spears 
To  gather  their  share  ol  the  rich  round  tears, 
The  panther  I  spoke  of  follow'd  them  back  ; 
And  dumbly  they  let  him  tread  close  in  the  track, 
And  lured  him  after  them  into  the  town ; 
And  then  they  let  the  portcullis  down, 
And  took  the  panther,  which  happened  to  be 
The  largest  was  seen  in  all  Pamphily. 

By  every  one  there  was  the  panther  admir'd, 
So  fine  was  his  shape  and  so  sleekly  attir'd, 
And  such  an  air,  both  princely  and  swift, 
He  had,  when  giving  a  sudden  lift 
To  his  mighty  paw,  he'd  turn  at  a  sound, 
And  so  stand  panting  and  looking  around, 
As  if  he  attended  a  monarch  crown'd. 
And  truly,  they  wonder'd  the  more  to  behold 
About  his  neck  a  collar  of  gold, 
On  which  was  written,  in  characters  broad, 
"  Arsaces  the  king  to  the  Nysian  God." 
So  they  tied  to  the  collar  a  golden  chain, 
Which  made  the  panther  a  captive  again, 
And  by  degrees  he  grew  fearful  and  still, 
As  though  he  had  lost  his  lordly  will. 

But  now  came  the  spring,  when  free-born  love 
Calls  up  nature  in  forest  and  grove, 
And  makes  each  thing  leap  forth,  and  be 
Loving,  and  lovely,  and  blithe  as  he. 
The  panther  he  felt  the  thrill  of  the  air, 
And  he  gave  a  leap  up,  like  that  at  his  lair  ; 
He  felt  the  sharp  sweetness  more  strengthen  his  veins 
Ten  times  than  ever  the  spicy  rains, 
And  ere  they're  aware,  he  has  burst  his  chains : 
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He  has  burst  his  chains,  and  ah,  ha  !  he's  gone,  ^| 
And  the  links  and  the  gazers  are  left  alone,  r 

And  off  to  the  mountains  the  panther's  flown.     J 

Now  what  made  the  panther  a  prisoner  be? 
Lo !  'twas  the  spices  and  luxury. 
And  what  set  that  lordly  panther  free  ? 
;Twas  Love  ! — 'twas  Love  ! — 'twas  no  one  but  he. 


MAHMOUD. 

TO    RICHARD   HENRY   HORNE. 

Horne,  hear  a  theme  that  should  have  had  its  dues 
From  thine  own  passionate  and  thoughtful  Muse. 


There  came  a  man,  making  his  hasty  moan 
Before  the  Sultan  Mahmoud  on  his  throne, 
And  crying  out — "  My  sorrow  is  my  right, 
And  I  zvill  see  the  Sultan,  and  to-night." 
"  Sorrow,"  said  Mahmoud,  "  is  a  reverend  thing: 
I  recognise  its  right,  as  king  with  king  ; 
Speak  on."     "  A  fiend  has  got  into  my  house," 
Exclaim'd  the  staring  man,  "  and  tortures  us: 
One  of  thine  officers; — he  comes,  the  abhorr'd, 
And  takes  possession  of  my  house,  my  board, 
My  bed: — I  have  two  daughters  and  a  wife, 
And  the  wild  villain  comes,  and  makes  me  mad  with  life. 
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"  Is  he  there  now?  "  said  Mahmoud  : — "  No ;  he  left 
The  house  when  I  did,  of  my  wits  bereft ; 
And  laugh'd  me  down  the  street,  because  I  vow'd 
I'd  bring  the  prince  himself  to  lay  him  in  his  shroud  ; 
I'm  mad  with  want,  I'm  mad  with  misery, 
And  oh,  thou  Sultan  Mahmoud,  God  cries  out  for  thee  ! " 

The  Sultan  comforted  the  man,  and  said, 
"  Go  home,  and  I  will  send  thee  wine  and  bread," 
(For  he  was  poor),  "and  other  comforts.     Go  ; 
And   should   the   wretch   return,   let    Sultan   Mahmoud 
know." 

In  two  days'  time,  with  haggard  eyes  and  beard, 
And  shaken  voice,  the  suitor  reappear'd, 
And  said  "  He's  come." — Mahmoud  said  not  a  word, 
But  rose,  and  took  four  slaves,  each  with  a  sword, 
And  went  with  the  vex'd  man.     They  reach  the  place, 
And  hear  a  voice,  and  see  a  female  face, 
That  to  the  window  flutter'd  in  affright. 
"  Go  in,"  said  Mahmoud,   "and  put  out  the  light  ; 
But  tell  the  females  first  to  leave  the  room  ; 
And  when  the  drunkard  follows  them,  we  come." 


The  man  went  in.     There  was  a  cry,  and  hark  ! 
A  table  falls,  the  window  is  struck  dark  ; 
Forth  rush  the  breathless  women  ;  and  behind 
With  curses  comes  the  fiend  in  desperate  mind. 
In  vain:   the  sabres  soon  cut  short  the  strife, 
And  chop  the  shrieking  wretch,  and  drink  his  bloody  life. 

"  Now  light  the  light,"  the  Sultan  cried  aloud. 
'Twas  done  ;  he  took  it  in  his  hand,  and  bow'd 
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Over  the  corpse,  and  look'd  upon  the  face  ; 
Then  turn'd  and  knelt  beside  it  in  the  place, 
And  said  a  prayer,  and  from  his  lips  there  crept 
Some  gentle  words  of  pleasure,  and  he  wept. 

In  reverent  silence  the  spectators  wait, 
Then  bring  him  at  his  call  both  wine  and  meat ; 
And  when  he  had  refresh'd  his  noble  heart, 
He  bade  his  host  be  blest,  and  rose  up  to  depart. 

The  man  amaz'd,  all  mildness  now,  and  tears, 
Fell  at  the  Sultan's  feet,  with  many  prayers, 
And  begg'd  him  to  vouchsafe  to  tell  his  slave, 
The  reason  first  of  that  command  he  gave 
About  the  light ;  then  when  he  saw  the  face,  "1 

Why  he  knelt  down  ;  and  lastly,  how  it  was,  - 

That  fare  so  poor  as  his  detain'd  him  in  the  place.  J 

The  Sultan  said,  with  much  humanity, 
"  Since  first  I  saw  thee  come,  and  heard  thy  cry, 
I  could  not  rid  me  of  a  dread,  that  one  \ 

By  whom  such  daring  villanies  were  done,  .- 

Must  be  some  lord  of  mine,  perhaps  a  lawless  son.  J 
Whoe'er  he  was,  I  knew  my  task,  but  fear'd 
A  father's  heart,  in  case  the  worst  appear'd. 
For  this  I  had  the  light  put  out.      But  when 
I  saw  the  face,  and  found  a  stranger  slain, 
I  knelt  and  thank'd  the  sovereign  arbiter, 
Whose  work  I  had  perform'd  through  pain  and  fear; 
And  then  I  rose,  and  was  refresh'd  with  food, 
The   first   time  since  thou  cam'st,   and  marr'dst   my 
solitude." 


THE  GENTLE  ARMOUR;  or,  THREE  KNIGHTS 
IN  STEEL  AGAINST  ONE  IN  LINEN. 

CANTO  I. 

A  lady's  gift  I  sing,  which  meant  in  blame, 
His  glorious  hauberk  to  a  knight  became, 
And  in  the  field  such  dire  belabouring  bore, 
As  gentle  armour  never  stood  before ; 
A  song  of  love,  fit  for  the  purest  ears, 
With  smiles  begun  and  clos'd,  and  manhood  in  the 
tears. 

There  liv'd  a  knight,  when  knighthood  was  in  flow'r, 
Who  charm'd  alike  the  tilt-yard  and  the  bow'r ; 
Young,  handsome,  blithe,  loyal  and  brave  of  course, 
He  stuck  as  firmly  to  his  friend  as  horse ; 
And  only  show'd,  for  so  complete  a  youth, 
Somewhat  too  perfect  a  regard  for  truth. 
He  own'd  'twas  inconvenient ;  sometimes  felt 
A  wish  'twere  buckled  in  another's  belt ; 
Doubted  its  modesty,  its  use,  its  right, 
Yet  after  all  remain'd  the  same  true  knight : 
So  potent  is  a  custom  early  taught ; 
And  to  such  straits  may  honest  men  be  brought. 

'Tis  true,  to  be  believ'd  was  held  a  claim 
Of  gentle  blood,  and  not  to  be,  a  shame: — 
A  liar,  notorious  as  the  noonday  sun, 
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Was  bound  to  fight  you,  if  you  call'd  him  one  : — 
But  yet  to  be  so  nice,  and  stand,  profess'd, 
All  truth,  was  held  a  pedantry  at  best ; 
Invidious  by  the  men  ;  and  by  the  fair 
A  thing  at  once  to  dote  on  and  beware. 
What  bliss  to  meet  his  flatteries,  eye  to  eye  ! 
But  could  he  not,  then,  tell  one  little  lie  ? 

At  length,  our  hero  found,  to  take  his  part, 
A  lovely  girl,  a  quick  and  virgin  heart, 
One  that  believ'd  what  any  friend  averr'd, 
Much  more  the  whisp'rer  of  earth's  sweetest  word. 
He  lov'd  her  for  her  cordial,  trusting  ways, 
Her  love  of  love,  and  readiness  to  praise  ; 
And  she  lov'd  him  because  he  told  her  so, 
And  truth  makes  true  love  doubly  sweet  to  know. 

It  chanc'd  this  lady  in  relation  stood 
To  one  as  beautiful,  but  not  so  good, 
Who  had  been  blaz'd,  for  what  indeed  she  was, 
By  a  young  lord,  over  his  hippocras, 
Her  lover  once,  but  now  so  far  from  tender, 
He  swore  he'd  kick  her  very  least  defender. 
The  world  look'd  hard  for  some  one  of  her  kin 
To  teach  this  spark  to  look  to  his  own  skin ; 
But  no  one  came  :  the  lady  wept  for  spite  : 
At  length  her  cousin  ask'd  it  of  the  knight. 

The  knight  look'd  troubled  to  the  last  degree, 
Turn'd  pale,  then  red,  but  said  it  could  not  be. 
With  many  sighs  he  said  it,  many  pray'rs 
To  be  well  construed — nay,  at  last  with  tears  : 
And  own'd  a  knight  might  possibly  be  better, 
Who  read  the  truth  less  nicely  to  the  letter ; 
But  'twas  his  weakness — 'twas  his  education, — 
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A  dying  priest  had  taught  him,  his  relation, 

A  kind  of  saint,  who  meant  him  for  the  church, 

And  thus  had  left  his  breeding  in  the  lurch  ; 

The  good  old  man  !  he  lov'd  him,  and  took  blame 

(He  own'd  it)  thus  to  mix  his  love  with  shame  : 

"  But  oh  reflect,  my  sweet  one,"  cried  the  youth, 

"  How  you  yourself  have  lov'd  me  for  my  truth  ; 

How  I  love  you  for  loving  it,  and  how 

Secure  it  makes  us  of  our  mutual  vow. 

To  feel  this  hand,  to  look  into  those  eyes, — 

It  makes  me  feel  as  sure  as  of  the  earth  and  skies." 

"  I  did  love,  and  I  do,"  the  lady  cried, 
With  hand  but  half  allow'd,  and  cheek  aside  ; 
"But  then  I  thought  you  took  me  at  my  word, 
And  would  have  scorn'd  what  I  pronounc'd  absurd. 
My  cousin's  wrong'd  ;  I'm  sure  of  it ;  do  you   \ 
Be  sure  as  well,  and  show  what  you  can  do  :     > 
Let  but  one  mind  be  seen  betwixt  us  two."       ) 

In  vain  our  hero,  while  his  aspect  glow'd 
To  hear  these  lovely  words,  the  difference  show'd 
'Twixt  her  kind  wishes  and  an  ill  desert  : 
The  more  he  talk'd,  the  more  her  pride  was  hurt, 
Till  rais'd  from  glow  to  glow,  and  tear  to  tear, 
And  pique  to  injury,  she  spoke  of  fear. 

"Fear!"  cried   the   knight,   blushing   because   he 
blush'd, 
While  sorrow  through  his  gaze  in  wonder  rush'd  ; 
"  Had  I  been  present  when  this  lord  was  heard, 
I  might  perhaps  have  stopp'd  him  with  a  word ; 
One  word  (had  I  suspected  it)  to  show 
How  ignorant  you  were  of  what  all  know  ; 
And  with  what  passion  you  could  take  the  part 
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Of  one,  unworthy  of  your  loving  heart : 
But  when  I  know  the  truth,  and  know  that  he 
Knew  not,  nor  thought,  of  either  you  or  me. 
And  when  I'm  call'd  on,  and  in  open  day, 
To  swear  that  true  is  false,  and  yea  is  nay, 
And  know  I'm  in  a  lie,  and  yet  go  through  it, 
By  all  that's  blest  I  own  I  cannot  do  it. 
Let  me  but  feel  me  buckled  for  the  right, 
And  come  a  world  in  arms,  I'm  still  a  knight : 
But  give  my  foe  the  truth,  and  me  the  fraud, 
And  the  pale  scholar  of  the  priest  is  awed." 

"  Say  not  the  word,"  the  hasty  fair  one  cried  : 
"  I  see  it  all,  and  wish  I  might  have  died. 
Go,  Sir,  oh  go  !  a  soldier  and  afraid  ! 
Was  it  for  this  you  lov'd  a  trusting  maid? 
Your  presence  kills  me,  Sir,  with  shame  and  grief."— 
She  said  ;  and  sunk  in  tears  and  handkerchief. 

"  Ah,  Mabel,"  said  the  knight,  as  with  a  kiss 
He  bow'd  on  her  dropp'd  head,  "you'll  mourn  for  this." 
He  look'd  upon  her  glossy  locks,  admir'd 
Their  gentleness  for  once,  and  with  a  sigh  retir'd. 

From  day  to  day  Sir  Hugh  has  paced  his  floor, 
Look'd  out  of  window,  listen'd  at  the  door, 
Wrote  twice  ;  wrote  thrice ;  learnt  of  her  health ;  took 

up 
His  lute,  his  book  ;  fill'd,  and  forgot,  a  cup  ; 
Tried  all  but  pride,  and  found  no  comfort  still: 
Lov'd  him  she  had,  but  more  had  loved  her  will. 

It  chanc'd  a  short  time  after,  that  the  king 
Proclaim'd  a  joust  at  the  return  of  spring  : 
The  suburb  was  all  hammers,  boards,  and  crowd  ; 
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The  knights  and  tailors  pleas'd,  the  ladies  proud  ; 

All  but  our  hero,  and  the  cousins  twain, 

Who  nurs'd  their  several  sullenness  of  pain, 

And  tore  in  secret  much  their  mental  hair 

The  ladies  that  they  had  no  lovers  there, 

The  gentle  knight  in  amorous  despair. 

The  lord  who  had  denounc'd  the  light  one's  name, 

Seeing  no  step  to  vindicate  her  fame, 

And  hearing  of  her  cousin's  broken  vow, 

Would  laugh,  and  lift  his  shoulders  and  his  brow, 

And  talk  of  tricks  that  run  in  families; 

And  then  he'd  lift  his  glass,  and  looking  wise, 

Drink  to  the  health  of  "  Truth  betwixt  two  Lies." 

Two  fluster'd  fools,  though  brave,  and  men  of  birth, 

There  were,  who  join'd  in  this  unseemly  mirth ; 

Fellows  who  knew,  and  knew  it  to  their  shame, 

The  worth  of  one,  and  chaff  of  t'other  dame. 

These  clubb'd  their  jealousies,  revenge,  and  spite, 

Till  broad  the  scandal  grew,  and  reach'd  the  knight. 

Our  lover  heard  with  mingled  rage  and  joy, 
Then  rose  from  out  his  grief,  and  call'd  his  boy 
(A  pretty  page  with  letter-bearing  face), 
And  wrote  his  mistress  to  implore  her  grace  ; 
Her  grace  and  pardon  to  implore,  and  some 
Small  favour  for  the  battle,  now  to  come, — 
A  glove,  a  string,  aught  but  a  cruel  No, 
To  plume  his  next  day's  pounce  upon  the  foe. 
The  page  returns  with  doubt  upon  his  eyes, 
And  brings  a  packet  which  his  lord  unties. 
"  My  lady  wrote  not,  saw  me  not,"  he  said, 
"  But  sends  that  answer  to  the  note  instead." 
"  This  string,"  exclaims  the  knight, — "  Cut  it."    They 

lift 
A  lid  of  pasteboard,  and  behold ra  shift ! 
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"  Now  whether  shame  she  means  me,  or  my  bliss/' 
The  knight  he  cries,  "  thank  her  for  this,  for  this  !  " 
And  as  he  spoke,  he  smother'd  up  a  kiss : — 
"  To-mcrrow  sees  me  panoplied  indeed, 
And  blessed  be  the  thought  shall  clasp  me  while  I 
bleed  ! " 

Next  day  the  lists  are  set,  the  trumpets  blown, 
And  grace  requested  for  a  knight  unknown. 
Who  summons,  and  to  mortal  fight  defies, 
Three  lordly  knights  for  most  unlordly  calumnies. 
What  calumnies  they  are,  he  need  not  tell ; 
Their  names  and  consciences  will  serve  as  well. 
The  names  are  then  resounded  through  the  place, 
And  tow'rds  the  entrance  turns  the  universal  face. 

With  scorn  and  rage  the  sturdy  gallants  hear. 
And  ask  what  madman  wants  a  sepulchre ; 
But  when  the  stranger,  with  his  face  unshown, 
Rides  in,  accoutred  in  a  shift  alone 
(For  on  his  trunk  at  least  was  naught  beside), 
The  doubtful  laughter  in  amazement  died. 
'Twas   clear   the   champion   would  be  drench'd  with 

wounds, 
Yet  see  how  calm  he  rides  the  accustom'd  rounds. 
His  mould  is  manly  as  the  lawn  is  frail, 
A  shield  is  on  his  arm,  his  legs  and  thighs  in  mail ; — 
The  herald's  laws  forbid  a  wounded  steed  ; — 
All  strain  their  eyes,  and  on  the  shift  they  read, 
Written  in  black,  and  answering  to  the  part 
The  motto  spoke  of,  "  It  has  touch'd  her  heart." 

634 
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To  admiration  deep  th'  amazement  turns, 
The  dumbness  to  discourse,  which  deeply  burns  ; 
Till  the  four  parties  to  their  posts  fall  in, 
And  soft  eyes  dazzle,  ere  the  blows  begin. 

No  stint  or  measure  in  his  gallantry 
The  stranger  knew  ;  but  took  at  once  all  three  : 
The  trumpets  blew  their  blast  of  bloody  weather, 
The  swords  are  out,  the  warriors  rush  together, 
And  with  such  bulk  and  tempest  comes  the  knight, 
One  of  the  three  is  overborne  outright, 
Saddle  and  man,  and  snaps-  his  wrist.     The  wretch 
Proclaims  his  rage  and  torture  in  a  screech. 
The  three  had  thought  to  save  the  shift,  and  bring 
The  wearer  down,  for  laughter  to  the  king  : 
But  seeing  what  they  see,  and  both  on  fire 
To  reach  him  first,  they  turn  and  charge  in  ire, 
And  mix  the  fight ;  and  such  a  storm  succeeds 
Of  clatt'ring  shields,  and  helms,  and  hurtling  steeds, 
With  such  a  toil  pell-mell,  now  that,  now  this, 
Above,  beneath,  and  rage  of  hit  and  miss, 
And  horses  half  on  ground,  or  staring  high, 
And  crouching  skill,  and  trampling  sov'reignty, 
That  never  was  beheld  a  sight  so  fit 
To  baffle  and  turn  pale  the  gazer's  wit. 
Nathless  such  skill  the  marv'llous  knight  display'd, 
The  shift  some  time  was  spotless  as  the  maid  ; 
Till  a  great  gush  proclaiming  blood  was  drawn, 
Redder  and  redder  grew  the  dainty  lawn, 
And  drench'd  and  dripping,  not  a  thread  there  stood, 
But  what  was  bath'd  in  his  benignant  blood. 
Sudden  he  turn'd ;  and  whirling  like  a  wheel, 
In  both  their  teeth  sent  round  the  whistling  steel  ; 
Then  with  a  jovial  wrist,  he  flash'd  it  down, 
And  cleft  the  ri^ht  man's  shoulder  to  the  bone; 
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Who  fell,  and  like  the  first  was  borne  aside  : 
"  Is  it  a  devil,  or  a  saint?  "  they  cried  : 
A  tenderer  murmur  'midst  the  ladies  ran  : 
With  tears  they  bless'd  "the  angel  of  a  man." 

The  gallant  lord  was  now  the  only  foe, 
And  fresh  he  seem'd  :  the  knight  could  not  be  so  ; 
In  that  last  blow  his  strength  must  have  been  summ'd ; 
His  arm  appears  unhing'd,  his  brain  benumb'd  ; 
And  as  the  sword  seems  carving  him  to  death, 
At  ev'ry  gash  the  crowd  draw  in  their  breath. 
Sudden  the  blades  are  snapp'd  ;  the  clubs  of  steel 
Are  call'd  ;  the  stranger  is  observ'd  to  reel  ; 
Then  grasps  with  both  his  hands  the  saddle-bow, 
And  bends  for  breath;  the  people  cry  "  No  !  No  !  " 
And  all  the  court  unconsciously  arise  :  ^ 

The  ladies  on  the  king  turn  weeping  eyes,  J- 

And  manly  pray'rs  are  mix'd  with  sobs  and  cries.  J 
The  monarch  was  about  to  part  the  fight, 
When,    his   club   brought,    sore    passion    seized     the 

knight, 
Who  grasp'd  it,  rais'd  it  like  an  iron  frown, 
And  rising  in  his  stirrups,  sent  it  down  : 
It  met  the  other's,  taking  heavier  pains, 
And  dash'd  it,  club  and  helmet,  in  his  brains. 
A  stifled  shriek  is  heard,  the  victim  falls,  ^ 

The  victor  too :   "  Help !   Help !  "  the  monarch  calls ;  |- 
A  shout,  half  terror,  shakes  the  suburb  walls. 

His  helm  unloos'd,  they  recognise  the  face 
Of  the  best  knight  that  ever  bore  disgrace, 
Now  seeming  dead,  and  gone  to  his  long  rest 
In  comfort  cold  of  that  hard-hearted  vest. 
The  loveliest  ladies  kiss  him  as  he  lay, 
Then  watch  the  leech,  who  cuts  his  vest  away, 
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And  clears  his  wounds.    The  weeping  dames  prepare  "} 
Linen  and  balms,  and  part  his  forlorn  hair,  J- 

And  let  upon  his  face  the  blessed  air.  J 

Meanwhile  the  tidings  to  his  mistress  come, 
Who  clasps  her  hands  and  for  a  while  is  dumb ; 
Then  owns  the  secret  why  the  shift  was  sent, 
But  said  he  far  exceeded  what  she  meant. 
Pale  and  despairing  to  the  spot  she  flies, 
Where  in  his  death-like  rest  her  lover  lies, 
And  prays  to  be  let  in  : — they  let  her  in : 
She  sees  his  hands  laid  straight,  and  his  pale  chin, 
Nor  dares  advance  to  look  upon  his  face, 
Till  round  her  come  the  ladies  in  the  place, 
Who  comfort  her,  and  say  she  must  complete 
The  cure,  and  set  her  in  the  nurse's  seat. 

All  day  she  watch'd,  all  night,  and  all  next  day, 
And  scarcely  turn'd  her  face,  except  to  pray, 
Till  the  third  morn  ;  when,  breathing  with  a  moan, 
And  feeling  the  soft  hand  that  clasp'd  his  own, 
He  woke,  and  saw  the  face  that  had  not  ceas'd 
To  haunt  his  thoughts,  in  forest  or  at  feast, 
Visibly  present,  sweet  with  begging  fears, 
And  eyes  that  lov'd  him  through  remorseful  tears. 
Ah  !  love  is  a  soft  thing  ;  and  strongest  eyes 
Might  answer,  as  his  did,  with  wells  of  balmy  rise. 

What  need  I  say  ?  a  loitering  cure  is  his, 
But  full  of  sweets,  and  precious  memories, 
And  whispers,  laden  from  the  land  of  bliss. 
Sir  Hugo  with  the  lark  has  left  his  bed  ; 
'Tis  June ;  'tis  lover's  month  ;  in  short,  they  wed. 
But  how  ?  like  other  people,  you  suppose, 
In  silks  and  state,  as  all  good  story  goes. 
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The  bridegroom  did,  and  never  look'd  so  well, 
Not  e'en  when  in  the  shift  he  fought  pell-mell ; 
But  the  fair  bride,  instead  of  things  that  bless 
Wedding-day  eyes,  display'd  a  marvellous  dress, — 
Marvellous,  and  homely,  and  in  open  sight ; 
The  people  were  so  mov'd,  they  wept  outright. 

For  lo  !  with  hair  let  loose  about  her  ears, 
And  taper  in  her  hand  the  fair  appears, 
And  naked  feet,  a  rosy  saint  at  shrift, 
And  round  her  bosom  hangs  the  ruddy  shift  : 
Tatter'd  it  hangs,  all  cut  and  carv'd  to  rags 
Not  fairer  droop,  when  the  great  organ  drags 
Its  thunders  forth,  a  church's  hundred  flags, 
With  glimmering  tears  she  hastens  to  his  feet, 
And  kneels  to  kiss  them  in  the  public  street, 
Then  takes  his  hand,  and  ere  she  will  arise, 
Entreats  for  pardon  at  his  gracious  eyes  ; 
And  hopes  he  will  not  scorn  her  love  for  life, 
As  his  most  humble  and  most  honour'd  wife. 

Awhile  her  lord,  with  manly  deference  stood 
Wrapt  in  the  sweetness  of  that  angel  mood  ; 
Then  stoop'd,  and  on  her  brow  his  soul  impress'd, 
And  at  the  altar  thus  the  bride  was  dress'd. 


*} 


ABOU  BEN  ADHEM. 

Abou  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase  !) 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace, 
And  saw,  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room, 
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Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom, 

An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold  : — 

Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 

And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said, 

"What  writest  thou  ?" — The  vision  rais'd  its  head, 

And  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 

Answer'd,   "  The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord." 

"And  is  mine  one?"  said  Abou.     "Nay,  not  so," 

Replied  the  angel.     Abou  spoke  more  low, 

But  cheerly  still ;  and  said,   "  I  pray  thee  then, 

Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-men." 

The  angel  wrote,  and  vanish 'd.     The  next  night 
It  came  again  with  a  great  wakening  light, 
And  show'd  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  bless'd, 
And  lo  !  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest. 


JAFFAR. 

INSCRIBED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  SHELLEY. 

Shelley,  take  this  to  thy  dear  memory ; — 
To  praise  the  generous,  is  to  think  of  thee. 


Jaffar,  the  Barmecide,  the  good  Vizier, 
The  poor  man's  hope,  the  friend  without  a  peer, 
Jaffar  was  dead,  slain  by  a  doom  unjust ; 
And  guilty  Haroun,  sullen  with  mistrust 
Of  what  the  good  and  e'en  the  bad  might  say, 
Ordain'd  that  no  man  living  from  that  day 
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Should  dare  to  speak  his  name  on  pain  of  death. — 

All  Araby  and  Persia  held  their  breath. 

All  but  the  brave  Mondeer. — He,  proud  to  show 

How  far  for  love  a  grateful  soul  could  go, 

And  facing  death  for  very  scorn  and  grief 

(For  his  great  heart  wanted  a  great  relief), 

Stood  forth  in  Bagdad,  daily  in  the  square 

Where  once  had  stood  a  happy  house ;  and  there 

Harangued  the  tremblers  at  the  scimitar 

On  all  they  owed  to  the  divine  Jaffar. 

"  Bring  me  this  man,"  the  caliph  cried.     The  man 
Was  brought — was  gaz'd  upon.     The  mutes  began 
To  bind  his  arms.      "  Welcome,  brave  cords,"  cried  he  ; 
"  From  bonds  far  worse  Jaffar  deliver'd  me  ; 
From  wants,  from  shames,  from  loveless  household  fears  ; 
Made  a  man's  eyes  friends  with  delicious  tears ; 
Restor'd  me — lov'd  me — put  me  on  a  par 
With  his  great  self.     How  can  I  pay  Jaffar  ?  " 

Haroun,  who  felt  that  on  a  soul  like  this 
The  mightiest  vengeance  could  but  fall  amiss, 
Now  deign'd  to  smile,  as  one  great  lord  of  fate 
Might  smile  upon  another  half  as  great. 
He  said,  "  Let  worth  grow  frenzied,  if  it  will ; 
The  caliph's  judgment  shall  be  master  still. 
Go  :  and  since  gifts  thus  move  thee,  take  this  gem, 
The  richest  in  the  Tartar's  diadem, 
And  hold  the  giver  as  thou  deemest  fit." 

i(  Gifts  !  "  cried  the  friend.     He  took  ;  and  holding  it 
High  tow'rds  the  heavens,  as  though  to  meet  his  star, 
Exclaim'd,  "  This  loo  I  owe  to  thee,  Jaffar." 
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THE  BITTER  GOURD. 

Lokman  the  Wise,  therefore  the  Good  (for  wise 
Is  but  sage  good,  seeing  with  final  eyes), 
Was  slave  once  to  a  lord,  jealous  though  kind, 
Who,  piqued  sometimes  at  the  man's  master  mind, 
Gave  him,  one  day,  to  see  how  he  would  treat 
So  strange  a  grace,  a  bitter  gourd  to  eat. 

With  simplest  reverence,  and  no  surprise, 
The  sage  receiv'd  what  stretch'd  the  donor's  eyes ; 
And,  piece  by  piece,  as  though  it  had  been  food 
To  feast  and  gloat  on,  every  morsel  chew'd  ; 
And  so  stood  eating,  with  his  patient  beard, 
Till  all  the  nauseous  flavour  disappear'd. 

Vex'd,  and  confounded,  and  dispos'd  to  find 
Some  ground  of  scorn,  on  which  to  ease  his  mind, 
"  Lokman  !  "  exclaim'd  his  master, — "  In  God's  name, 
Where  could  the  veriest  slave  get  soul  so  tame  ? 
Have  all  my  favours  been  bestow'd  amiss  ? 
Or  could  not  brains  like  thine  have  saved  thee  this  ?  " 

Calmly  stood  Lokman  still,  as  duty  stands. — 
"  Have  I  receiv'd,"  he  answered,  "at  thine  hands 
Favours  so  sweet  they  went  to  mine  heart's  root, 
And  could  I  not  accept  one  bitter  fruit  ?  " 

"  O  Lokman  ! "  said  his  lord  (and  as  he  spoke, 
For  very  love  his  words  in  softness  broke), 
"  Take  but  this  favour  yet : — be  slave  no  more : — 
Be,  as  thou  art,  my  friend  and  counsellor  : 
Oh  be  ;  nor  let  me  quit  thee,  self-abhorr'd  ; — 
'Tis  I  that  am  the  slave,  and  thou  the  lord." 
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THE  INEVITABLE. 

INSCRIBED   TO  JOHN    FORSTER. 

FORSTER,  whose  voice  can  speak  of  awe  so  well. 
And  stern  disclosures,  new  and  terrible, 
This  were  a  tale,  my  friend,  for  thee  to  tell. 
Seek  for  it  then  in  some  old  book  ;  but  take 
Meantime  this  version,  for  the  writer's  sake. 

The  royal  sage,  lord  of  the  Magic  Ring, 
Solomon,  once  upon  a  morn  in  spring, 
By  Cedron,  in  his  garden's  rosiest  walk, 
Was  pacing  with  a  pleasant  guest  in  talk, 
When  they  beheld,  approaching,  but  with  face 
Yet  undiscern'd,  a  stranger  in  the  place. 

How  he  came  there,  what  wanted,  who  could  be, 
How  dare,  unusher'd,  beard  such  privacy, 
Whether  'twas  some  great  Spirit  of  the  King, 
And  if  so,  why  he  should  thus  daunt  the  king 
(For  the  ring's  master,  after  one  sharp  gaze, 
Stood  waiting,  more  in  trouble  than  amaze), 
All  this  the  courtier  would  have  ask'd ;  but  fear 
Palsied  his  utterance,  as  the  man  drew  near. 

The  stranger  seem'd  (to  judge  him  by  his  dress) 
One  of  mean  sort,  a  dweller  with  distress, 
Or  some  poor  pilgrim  ;  but  the  steps  he  took 
Belied  it  with  strange  greatness ;  and  his  look 
Open'd  a  page  in  a  tremendous  book. 

He  wore  a  cowl,  from  under  which  there  shone, 
Full  on  the  guest,  and  on  the  guest  alone, 
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A  face,  not  of  this  earth,  half  veil'd  in  gloom 
And  radiance,  but  with  eyes  like  lamps  of  doom, 
Which,  ever  as  they  came,  before  them  sent 
Rebuke,  and  staggering,  and  astonishment, 
With  sense  of  change,  and  worse  of  change  to  be, 
Sore  sighing,  and  extreme  anxiety, 
And  feebleness,  and  faintness,  and  moist  brow, 
The  past  a  scoff,  the  future  crying  "  Now  ! " 
All  that  makes  wet  the  pores,  and  lifts  the  hair ;   \ 
All  that  makes  dying  vehemence  despair, 
Knowing  it  must  be  dragg'd  it  knows  not  where.  J 

Th'  excess  of  fear  and  anguish,  which  had  tied 
The  courtier's  tongue,  now  loos'd  it,  and  he  cried. 
"  O  royal  master  !  Sage  !   Lord  of  the  Ring, 
I  cannot  bear  the  horror  of  this  thing  ; 
Help  with  thy  mighty  art.     Wish  me,  I  pray, 
On  the  remotest  mountain  of  Cathay." 

Solomon  wish'd,  and  the  man  vanish'd.     Straight 
Up  comes  the  terror,  with  his  orbs  of  fate. 

"  Solomon,"  with  a  lofty  voice  said  he, 
"  How  came  that  man  here,  wasting  time  with  thee  ? 
I  was  to  fetch  him,  ere  the  close  of  day, 
From  the  remotest  mountain  of  Cathay." 

Solomon  said,  bowing  him  to  the  ground, 
"  Angel  of  Death,  there  will  the  man  be  found." 
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This  ballad  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  notes  to  the  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel.  Wallace,  the  great  Scottish  patriot,  had  been 
defeated  in  a  sharp  encounter  with  the  English.  He  was  forced 
to  retreat  with  only  sixteen  followers ;  the  English  pursued  him 
with  a  bloodhound ;  and  his  sole  chance  of  escape  from  that 
tremendous  investigator  was  either  in  baffling  the  scent  alto- 
gether (which  was  impossible,  unless  fugitives  could  take  to  the 
water,  and  continue  there  for  some  distance),  or  in  confusing  it 
by  the  spilling  of  blood.  For  the  latter  purpose,  a  captive  was 
sometimes  sacrificed ;  in  which  case  the  hound  stopped  upon 
the  body. 

The  supernatural  part  of  the  story  of  Fawdon  is  treated  by  its 
first  relater,  Harry  the  Minstrel,  as  a  mere  legend,  and  that  not 
a  very  credible  one ;  but  as  a  mere  legend  it  is  very  fine,  and 
quite  sufficient  for  poetical  purposes  ;  nor  should  the  old  poet's 
philosophy  have  thought  proper  to  gainsay  it.  Nevertheless,  as 
the  mysteries  of  the  conscience  are  more  awful  things  than  any 
merely  gratuitous  terror  (besides  leaving  optical  phenomena 
quite  as  real  as  the  latter  may  find  them),  even  the  supernatural 
part  of  the  story  becomes  probable  when  we  consider  the 
agitations  which  the  noble  mind  of  "Wallace  may  have  undergone 
during  such  trying  physical  circumstances,  and  such  extremes 
of  moral  responsibility.  It  seems  clear  that,  however  necessary 
the  death  of  Fawdon  may  have  been  to  his  companions,  or  to 
Scotland,  his  slayer  regretted  it ;  I  have  suggested  the  kind  of 
reason  which  he  would  most  likely  have  had  for  the  regret ;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  it  is  my  opinion  that  Wallace  actually  saw  the 
visions,  and  that  the  legend  originated  in  the  fact.  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  Fawdon  became  present,  embodied  or 
disembodied,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  his  image. 
I  only  say  that  what  the  legend  reports  "Wallace  to  have  seen, 
was  actually  in  the  hero's  eyes.  The  remainder  of  the  question 
I  leave  to  the  psychologist. 

PART  THE  FIRST. 

Wallace  with  his  sixteen  men 

Is  on  his  weary  way  ; 
They  have  hasting  been  all  night, 

And  hasting  been  all  day; 
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And  now,  to  lose  their  only  hope, 
They  hear  the  bloodhound  bay. 

The  bloodhound's  bay  comes  down  the  wind, 

Right  upon  the  road  ; 
Town  and  tower  are  yet  to  pass, 

With  not  a  friend's  abode. 

Wallace  neither  turn'd  nor  spake  ; 

Closer  drew  the  men; 
Little  had  they  said  that  day, 

But  most  went  cursing  then. 

Oh  !  to  meet  twice  sixteen  foes 
Coming  from  English  ground. 

And  leave  their  bodies  on  the  track, 
To  cheat  King  Edward's  hound. 

Oh  !  to  overtake  one  wretch 

That  left  them  in  the  fight, 
And  leave  him  cloven  to  the  ribs, 

To  mock  the  bloody  spite. 

Suddenly  dark  Fawdon  stopp'd, 

As  they  near'd  a  town  ; 
He  stumbled  with  a  desperate  oath, 

And  cast  him  fiercely  down. 

He  said,  "  The  leech  took  all  my  strength, 

My  body  is  unblest ; 
Come  dog,  come  devil,  or  English  rack- 

Here  must  Fawdon  rest." 
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Fawdon  was  an  Irishman 

Had  join'd  them  in  the  war  ; 
Four  orphan  children  waited  him 

Down  by  Eden  Scawr. 

But  Wallace  hated  Fawdon's  ways, 

That  were  both  fierce  and  shy; 
And  at  his  words  he  turn'd,  and  said, 

"  That's  a  traitor's  lie. 

' '  No  thought  is  thine  of  lingering  here, 

A  captive  for  the  hound ; 
Thine  eye  is  bright  ;  thy  lucky  flesh 

Hath  not  a  single  wound ; 
The  moment  we  depart,  the  lane 

Will  see  thee  from  the  ground." 

Fawdon  would  not  speak  nor  stir, 

Speak  as  any  might ; 
Scorn'd  or  sooth'd,  he  sat  and  lour'd, 

As  though  in  angry  spite. 

Wallace  drew  a  little  back, 

And  waved  his  men  apart ; 
And  Fawdon  half  leap'd  up  and  cried, 

"  Thou  wilt  not  have  the  heart  !  " 

Wallace  with  his  dreadful  sword, 

Without  further  speech, 
Clean  cut  off  dark  Fawdon's  head, 

Through  its  stifled  screech  : 

Through  its  stifled  screech,  and  through 

The  arm  that  fenc'd  his  brow ; 
And  Fawdon,  as  he  leap'd,  fell  dead, 

And  safe  is  Wallace  now. 
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Safe  is  Wallace  with  his  men, 
And  silent  is  the  hound  ; 

And  on  their  way  to  Castle  Gask 
They  quit  the  sullen  ground. 


PART  THE  SECOND. 

Wallace  lies  in  Castle  Gask, 

Safely  with  his  men  ; 
Not  a  soul  has  come,  three  days, 

Within  the  warder's  ken. 

Safely  with  his  men  lies  Wallace, 

Yet  he  fareth  ill ; 
There  is  fever  in  his  blood  ; 

His  mind  may  not  be  still. 

It  was  night,  and  all  were  housed, 

Talking  long  and  late  ; 
Who  is  this  that  blows  the  horn 

At  the  castle-gate  ? 


Who  is  this  that  blows  a  horn 
Which  none  but  Wallace  hears  ? 

Loud  and  louder  grows  the  blast 
In  his  frenzied  ears. 

lie  sends  by  twos,  he  sends  by  threes, 
He  sends  them  all  to  learn  ; 

He  stands  upon  the  stairs,  and  calls, 
But  none  of  them  return. 
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Wallace  flings  him  forth  down  stairs ; 

And  there  the  moonlight  fell 
Across  the  yard  upon  a  sight, 

That  makes  him  seem  in  hell. 

Fawdon's  headless  trunk  he  sees, 

With  an  arm  in  air, 
Brandishing  his  bloody  head 

By  the  swinging  hair. 

Wallace  with  a  stifled  screech 

Turn'd  and  fled  amain, 
Up  the  stairs,  and  through  the  bowers 

With  a  burning  brain : 

From  a  window  Wallace  leap'd 

Fifteen  feet  to  ground, 
And  never  stopp'd  till  fast  within 

A  nunnery's  holy  bound. 

And  then  he  turn'd,  in  gasping  doubt, 

To  see  the  fiend  retire, 
And  saw  him  not  at  hand,  but  saw 

Castle  Gask  on  fire. 

All  on  fire  was  Castle  Gask  ; 

And  on  its  top,  endued 
With  the  bulk  of  half  a  tower, 

Headless  Fawdon  stood. 

Wide  he  held  a  burning  beam, 

And  blackly  fill'd  the  light ; 
His  body  seem'd,  by  some  black  art, 
To  look  at  Wallace,  heart  to  heart, 

Threatening  through  the  night. 
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Wallace  that  day  week  arose 

From  a  feeble  bed  ; 
And  gentle  though  he  was  before, 
Yet  now  to  orphans  evermore 

He  gentlier  bow'd  his  head. 
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King  James  to  royal  Stirling  town 

Was  riding  from  the  chase, 
When  he  was  ware  of  a  banish'd  man 

Return'd  without  his  grace. 

The  man  stood  forward  from  the  crowd 

In  act  to  make  appeal ; 
Said  James,  but  in  no  pleasant  tone, 

"  Yonder  is  my  Grey-steel." 

He  knew  him  not  by  his  attire, 
Which  was  but  poor  in  plight ; 

He  knew  him  not  by  his  brown  curls, 
For  they  were  turned  to  white ; 

He  knew  him  not  by  followers, 
For  want  had  made  them  strange ; 

He  knew  him  by  his  honest  look, 
Which  time  could  never  change. 


KILSPINDIE. 

Kilspindie  was  a  Douglas  bold, 
Who,  when  the  king  was  young, 

Had  pleas'd  him  like  the  grim  Grey-steel, 
Of  whom  sweet  verse  is  sung : 

Had  pleas'd  him  by  his  sword  that  cropp'd 

The  knights  of  their  renown, 
And  by  a  foot  so  fleet  and  firm, 

No  horse  could  tire  it  down. 

But  James  hath  sworn  an  angry  oath, 
That  as  he  was  King  crown'd, 

No  Douglas  evermore  should  set 
His  foot  on  Scottish  ground. 

Too  bold  had  been  the  Douglas  race, 

Too  haughty  and  too  strong  ; 
Only  Kilspindie  of  them  all 

Had  never  done  him  wrong. 

"A  boon  !  a  boon  !  "  Kilspindie  cried  ; 

"  Pardon  that  here  am  I : 
In  France  I  have  grown  old  and  sad, 

In  Scotland  I  would  die." 

Kilspindie  knelt,  Kilspindie  bent, 

His  Douglas  pride  was  gone  ; 
The  King  he  neither  spoke  nor  look'd, 

But  sternly  rode  straight  on. 

Kilspindie  rose,  and  pace  for  pace 

Held  on  beside  the  train, 
His  cap  in  hand,  his  looks  in  hope, 

His  heart  in  doubt  and  pain. 
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Before  them  lay  proud  Stirling  hill, 
The  way  grew  steep  and  strong  ; 

The  King  shook  bridle  suddenly, 
And  up  swept  all  the  throng. 

Kilspindie  said  within  himself, 
"  He  thinks  of  Auld  Lang  Syne, 

And  wishes  pleasantly  to  see 

What  strength  may  still  be  mine." 

On  rode  the  court,  Kilspindie  ran, 
His  smile  grew  half  distress'd  ; 

There  wasn't  a  man  in  that  company, 
Save  one,  but  wish'd  him  rest. 

Still  on  they  rode,  and  still  ran  he, 
His  breath  he  scarce  could  get ; 

There  wasn't  a  man  in  that  company, 
Save  one,  with  eyes  unwet. 

The  King  has  enter'd  Stirling  town, 
Nor  ever  graced  him  first ; 

Kilspindie  sat  him  down,  and  ask'd 
Some  water  for  his  thirst. 

But  they  had  mark'd  the  monarch's  face, 
And  how  he  kept  his  pride  : 

And  old  Kilspindie  in  his  need 
Is  water's  self  denied. 

Ten  weeks  thereafter,  sever'd  still 
From  Scotland's  dear  embrace, 

Kilspindie  died  of  broken  heart, 
Sped  by  that  cruel  race. 
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Ten  years  thereafter,  his  last  breath 

King  James  as  sadly  drew ; 
And  though  he  died  of  many  thoughts, 

Kilspindie  cross'd  him  too. 


THE  TRUMPETS  OF  DOOLKARNEIN. 

In  Eastern  history  are  two  Iskanders,  or  Alexanders,  who  are 
sometimes  confounded,  and  both  of  whom  are  called  Dool- 
karnein,  or  the  Two-Horned,  in  allusion  to  their  subjugation  of 
East  and  West,  horns  being  an  oriental  symbol  of  power. 

One  of  these  heroes  is  Alexander  of  Macedon,  the  other  a 
conqueror  of  more  ancient  times,  who  built  the  marvellous 
series  of  ramparts  on  Mount  Caucasus,  known  in  fable  as  the 
wall  of  Gog  and  Magog,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  people  of  the 
North.  It  reached  from  the  Euxine  Sea  to  the  Caspian,  where 
its  flanks  originated  the  subsequent  appellation  of  the  Caspian 
Gates.  See  (among  other  passaaes  in  the  same  work)  the 
article  entitled  "  Jagioug  et  Magioug,"  in  D'Herbelot's 
Bibliotheque  Orientale. 

The  story  of  the  Trumpets,  on  which  the  present  poem  is 
founded,  is  quoted  by  Major  Price,  in  his  History  of  the  Arabs 
before  the  Time  of  Mahomet,  from  the  old  Italian  collection 
of  tales  entitled  The  Pecoione,  the  work  of  Ser  Giovanni 
Fiorentino. 

With  awful  walls,  far  glooming,  that  possess'd 

The  passes  'twixt  the  snow-fed  Caspian  fountains, 
Doolkarnein,  the  dread  lord  of  East  and  West, 

Shut  up  the  northern  nations  in  their  mountains; 
And  upon  platforms  where  the  oak-trees  grew, 

Trumpets  he  set,  huge  beyond  dreams  of  wonder, 
Craftily  purpos'd,  when  his  arms  withdrew, 

To  make  him  thought  still  hous'd  there,  like  the  thunder: 
And  it  so  fell ;  for  when  the  winds  blew  right, 
They  woke  their  trumpets  to  their  calls  of  might. 
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Unseen,  but  heard,  their  calls  the  trumpets  blew, 

Ringing  the  granite  rocks,  their  only  bearers, 
Till  the  long  fear  into  religion  grew, 

And  never  more  those  heights  had  human  darers. 
Dreadful  Doolkarnein  was  an  earthly  god  ; 

His  walls  but  shadow'd  forih  his  mightier  frowning  ; 
Armies  of  giants  at  his  bidding  trod 

From  realm  to  realm,  king  after  king  discrowning. 
When  thunder  spoke,  or  when  the  earthquake  stirr'd, 
Then,  muttering  in  accord,  his  host  was  heard. 

But  when  the  winters  marr'd  the  mountain  shelves, 

And  softer  changes  came  with  vernal  mornings, 
Something  had  touch'd  the  trumpets'  lofty  selves, 

And  less  and  less  rang  forth  their  sovereign  warnings  : 
Fewer  and  feebler  ;  as  when  silence  spreads 

In  plague-struck  tents,  where  haughty  chiefs,  left  dying, 
Fail  by  degrees  upon  their  angry  beds, 

Till,  one  by  one,  ceases  the  last  stern  sighing. 
One  by  one,  thus,  their  breath  the  trumpets  drew, 
Till  now  no  more  the  imperious  music  blew. 

Is  he  then  dead?     Can  great  Doolkarnein  die? 

Or  can  his  endless  hosts  elsewhere  be  needed  ? 
Were  the  great  breaths  that  blew  his  minstrelsy 

Phantoms,  that  faded  as  himself  receded  ? 
Or  is  he  anger'd  ?     Surely  he  still  comes ; 

This  silence  ushers  the  dread  visitation ; 
Sudden  will  burst  the  torrent  of  his  drums, 

And  then  will  follow  bloody  desolation. 
So  did  fear  dream ;  though  now,  with  not  a  sound 
To  scare  good  hope,  summer  had  twice  crept  round. 

Then  gather'd  in  a  band,  with  lifted  eyes, 

The  neighbours,  and  those  silent  heights  ascended. 
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Giant,  nor  aught  blasting  their  bold  emprise, 

They  met,  though  twice  they  halted,  breath  suspended  ; 

Once,  at  a  coming  like  a  god's  in  rage 

With   thunderous   leaps ;    but   'twas   the  piled  snow, 
falling;    ' 

And  once,  when  in  the  woods,  an  oak,  for  age, 
Fell  dead,  the  silence  with  its  groan  appalling. 

At  last  they  came  where  still,  in  dread  array, 

As  though  they  still  might  speak,  the  trumpets  lay. 

Unhurt  they  lay,  like  caverns  above  ground, 

The  rifted  rocks,  for  hands,  about  them  clinging, 
Their  tubes  as  straight,  their  mighty  mouths  as  round 

And  firm,  as  when  the  rocks  were  first  set  ringing. 
Fresh  from  their  unimaginable  mould 

They  might  have  seem'd,   save  that  the  storms  had 
stain'd  them 
With  a  rich  rust,  that  now,  with  gloomy  gold 

In  the  bright  sunshine,  beauteously  engrain'd  them 
Breathless  the  gazers  look'd,  nigh  faint  for  awe, 
Then  leap'd,  then  laugh'd.     What  was  it  now  they  saw  ? 

Myriads  of  birds.      Myriads  of  birds,  that  fill'd 

The  trumpets  all  with  nests  and  nestling  voices  ! 
The  great,  huge,  stormy  music  had  been  still'd 

By  the  soft  needs  that  nurs'd  those  small,  sweet  noises  ! 
O  thou  Doolkarnein,  where  is  now  thy  wall  ? 

Where  now  thy  voice  divine  and  all  thy  forces  ? 
Great  was  thy  cunning,  but  its  wit  was  small 

Compar'd  with  Nature's  least  and  gentlest  courses. 
Fears  and  false  creeds  may  fright  the  realms  awhile ; 
But  Heaven  and  Earth  abide  their  time,  and  smile. 
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A   FRAGMENT. 


A  stranger  brings  to  the  King  of  Tartary,  while  he  is  feasting, 
certain  wonderful  presents,  among  which  is  a  brazen  horse, 
which  the  monarch  rides. 

At  Sarra,  in  the  land  of  Tartary, 
There  dwelt  a  king,  and  with  the  Russ  warr'd  he, 
Through  which  there  perish 'd  many  a  doughty  man  ; 
And  Cambus  was  he  call'd,  the  noble  Khan. 
Nowhere,  in  all  that  region,  had  a  crown 
Been  ever  worn  with  such  entire  renown. 
Hardy  he  was,  and  true,  and  rich,  and  wise, 
Always  the  same  ;  serene  of  soul  and  eyes ; 
Piteous  and  just,  benign  and  honourable, 
Of  his  brave  heart  as  any  centre  stable  ; 
And  therewithal  he  ever  kept  a  state 
So  fit  to  uphold  a  throne  so  fortunate, 
That  there  was  nowhere  such  another  man. 

This  noble  king,  this  Tartar,  Cambus  Khan, 
Had  by  the  late  Queen  Elfeta,  his  wife, 
Two  sons,  named  Cambalu  and  Algarsife, 
And  a  dear  daughter,  Canace  by  name, 
Whose  perfect  beauty  puts  my  pen  to  shame. 
If  you  could  see  my  heart,  it  were  a  glass 
To  show  perhaps  how  fair  a  thing  she  was  ; 
But  when  I  speak  of  her,  my  tongue  appears 
To  fail  me,  looking  in  that  face  ol  hers. 
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Tis  well  for  me  that  I  regard  not  those, 

Who  love  what  I  do,  as  my  natural  foes ; 

Or  when  I  think  how  dear  she  is  to  be 

To  one  that  will  adorn  this  history, 

And  how  her  heart  will  love  him  in  return, 

My  paper,  sooner  than  be  touch'd,  should  burn  : 

But  she  knows  nothing  of  all  this  at  present 

She's  only  yOung,  and  innocent,  and  pleasant ; 

And  sometimes  by  her  father  sits  and  sighs, 

On  which  he  stoops  to  kiss  her  gentle-lidded  eyes. 

And  so  befell,  that  when  this  Khan  supreme 
Had  twenty  winters  borne  his  diadem, 
He  bade  the  feast  of  his  nativity 
Be  cried  through  Sarra,  as  'twas  wont  to  be. 
It  was  in  March  ;  and  the  young  lusty  year 
Came  in  with  such  a  flood  of  golden  cheer, 
That  the  quick  birds,  against  the  sunny  sheen, 
What  for  the  season  and  the  thickening  green, 
Sung  their  affections  loudly  o'er  the  fields  : 
They  seem'd  to  feel  that  they  had  got  them  shields 
Against  the  sword  of  winter,  keen  and  cold. 

High  is  the  feast  in  Sarra,  that  they  hold  ; 
And  Cambus,  with  his  royal  vestments  on, 
Sits  at  a  separate  table  on  a  throne  ; 
His  sons  a  little  lower  on  the  right ; 
His  daughter  on  the  left,  a  gentle  sight ; 
And  then  his  peers,  apart  from  either  wall, 
Ranged  in  majestic  drapery  down  the  hall. 
The  galleries  on  two  sides  have  crowded  slants 
Full  as  flow'r-shows,  of  ladies  and  gallants  ; 
And  o'er  the  doorway,  opposite  the  king, 
The  proud  musicians  blow  their  shawms  and  sing. 
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But  to  relate  the  whole  of  the  array 
Would  keep  me  from  my  tale  a  summer's  day  ; 
And  so  I  pass  the  service  and  the  cost, 
The  often-silenced  noise,  the  lofty  toast, 
And  the  glad  symphonies  that  leap'd  to  thank 
The  lustre-giving  Lord,  whene'er  he  drank. 
Suffice  to  say,  that  after  the  third  course, 
His  vassals,  while  the  sprightly  wine's  in  foice, 
And  the  proud  music  mingles  over  all, 
Bring  forth  their  gifts,  and  set  them  in  the  hall : 
And  so  befell,  that  when  the  last  was  set, 
And  while  the  king  sat  thus  in  his  estate, 
Hearing  his  minstrels  playing  from  on  high 
Before  him  at  his  board  deliciously, 
All  on  a  sudden,  ere  he  was  aware, 
Through  the  hall  door,  and  the  mute  wonder  there, 
There  came  a  stranger  on  a  steed  of  brass, 
And  in  his  hand  he  held  a  looking-glass  ; 
Some  sparkling  ring  he  wore ;  and  by  his  side. 
Without  a  sheath,  a  cutting  sword  was  tied  ; 
And  up  he  rides  unto  the  royal  board  : 
In  all  the  hall  there  was  not  spoke  a  word  : 
All  wait  with  busy  looks,  both  young  and  old, 
To  hear  what  wondrous  thing  they  shall  be  told. 

The  stranger,  who  appear'd  a  noble  page, 
High-bred,  and  of  some  twenty  years  of  age, 
Dismounted  from  his  horse  :  and  kneeling  down, 
Bow'd  low  before  the  face  that  wore  the  crown ; 
Then  rose,  and  reverenc'd  lady,  lords  and  all, 
In  order  as  they  sat  within  the  hall, 
With  such  observance,  both  in  speech  and  air, 
That  certainly,  had  Kubla's  self  been  there, 
Or  sage  Confucius,  with  his  courtesy, 
Return'd  to  earth  to  show  what  men  should  be, 
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He  could  not  have  improv'd  a  single  thing : 
Then  turning  lastly  to  address  the  king, 
Once  more,  but  lightlier  than  at  first,  he  bow'd, 
And  in  a  manly  voice  thus  spoke  aloud  : — 

"  May  the  great  Cambus  to  his  slave  be  kind  ! 
My  lord,  the  king  of  Araby  and  Ind, 
In  honour  of  your  feast,  this  solemn  day, 
Salutes  you  in  the  manner  he  best  may, 
And  sends  you,  by  a  page  whom  he  holds  dear 
(His  happy  but  his  humble  messenger), 
This  steed  of  brass  ;  which,  in  a  day  and  night, 
Through  the  dark  half,  as  safely  as  the  light, 
O'er  sea  and  land,  and  with  your  perfect  ease, 
Can  bear  your  body  wheresoe'er  you  please. 
It  matters  not  if  skies  be  foul  or  lair  ; 
The  thing  is  like  a  thought,  and  cuts  the  air 
So  smoothly,  and  so  well  observes  the  track, 
The  man  that  will  may  sleep  upon  his  back. 
All  that  the  rider  needs,  when  he  would  turn, 
Or  rise,  or  take  him  downwards,  you  may  learn, 
If  it  so  please  you,  when  we  speak  within, 
And  does  but  take  the  writhing  of  a  pin. 

"  This  glass  too,  which  I  hold,  such  is  its  power 
That  if  by  any  chance,  an  evil  hour 
Befell  your  empire  or  yourself,  'twould  show 
What  men  you  ought  to  know  of,  friend  or  foe  ; 
And  more  than  this,  if  any  lady's  heart 
Be  set  on  one  that  plays  her  an  ill  part, 
Or  is  in  aught  beneath  her  love  and  her, 
Here  she  may  see  his  real  character, 
All  his  new  loves,  and  all  his  old  pursuits  : 
His  heart  shall  all  be  shown  her,  to  the  roots. 
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"  Therefore,  my  lord,  with  your  good  leave,  this  glass, 
And  this  green  ring,  the  greenest  ever  was, 
My  master,  with  his  greeting,  hopes  may  be 
Your  excellent  daughter's  here,  my  lady  Canace. 

"  The  virtues  of  the  ring,  my  lord,  are  these — 
That  if  a  lady  loves  the  flowers  and  trees, 
And  birds,  and  all  fair  Nature's  ministers, 
And  if  she  bear  this  gem  within  her  purse, 
Or  on  her  hand,  like  any  other  ring, 
There's  not  a  fowl  that  goes  upon  the  wing, 
But  she  shall  understand  his  speech  or  strain, 
And  in  his  own  tongue  answer  him  again. 
All  plants  that  gardens  or  that  fields  produce, 
She  shall  be  also  skilled  in,  and  their  use, 
Whether  for  sweetness  or  for  staunching  wounds  : 
No  secret  shall  she  miss,  that  smiles  in  balmy  grounds. 

"  Lastly,  my  lord,  this  sword  has  such  a  might, 
That  let  it  meet  the  veriest  fiend  in  fight, 
'Twill  carve  throughout  his  armour  the  first  stroke, 
Were  it  as  thick  as  any  branched  oak  ; 
Nor  could  the  wound  be  better  for  the  care 
Of  all  the  hands  and  skills  that  ever  were  ; 
And  yet,  should  it  so  please  you,  of  your  grace, 
To  pass  the  flat  side  on  the  wounded  place, 
Though  it  were  ready  to  let  out  his  soul, 
The  flesh  should  close  again,  the  man  be  whole. 

"  Oh  heart  of  hearts  !  that  nobody  shall  break  ! 
Pardon  me,  sir,  that  thus  my  leave  I  take 
E'en  of  a  sword,  and  like  a  lover  grieve, 
But  its  own  self,  unbidden,  will  not  leave 
The  hand  that  wields  it,  though  it  smote  a  block 
The  dullest  in  the  land,  or  dash'd  a  rock  ; 
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And  this  my  master  hopes  may  also  be  ^ 

Acceptable  to  Tartary's  majesty,  \- 

With  favour  for  himself,  and  pardon,  sir,  for  me."  j 

The  Khan,  who  listen'd  with  a  gracious  eye, 
Smil'd  as  he  stopp'd,  and  made  a  due  reply, 
Thanking  the  king,  his  brother,  for  the  great, 
Not  gifts,  but  glories,  added  to  his  state, 
And  saying  how  it  pleas'd  him  to  have  known 
So  young  an  honour  to  his  neighbour's  throne. 
The  youth  then  gave  the  proper  officers 
The  gifts ;  who,  'midst  the  music's  bursting  airs, 
Laid  them  before  the  king  and  Canace, 
There  as  they  sate,  each  in  their  high  degree  : 
But  nothing  that  they  did  could  move  the  horse  ; 
Boys  might  as  well  have  tried  their  little  force 
Upon  a  giant  with  his  armour  on  : 
The  brazen  thing  stood  still  as  any  stone. 
The  stranger  hasten'd  to  relieve  their  doubt, 
And  touch'd  his  neck,  and  led  him  softly  out  ; 
And  'twas  a  wonder  and  a  joy  to  see 
How  well  he  went,  he  stept  so  tenderly. 

Great  was  the  press  that  from  all  quarters  came 
To  gaze  upon  this  horse  of  sudden  fame  ; 
And  many  were  the  struggles  to  get  close, 
And  touch  the  mane  to  try  if  it  hung  loose, 
Or  pat  it  on  the  shining  flanks,  or  feel 
The  muscles  in  the  neck  that  sternly  swell ; 
But  the  Khan's  officers  forbade,  and  fear 
E'en  of  the  horse  conspir'd  to  keep  the  circle  clear. 

High  was  the  creature  built,  both  broad  and  long. 
And  with  a  true  proportion  to  be  strong ; 
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And  yet  so  "horsely"  and  so  quick  of  eye, 
As  if  it  were  a  steed  of  Araby  ; 
So  that  from  tail  to  ear  there  was  no  part 
Nature  herself  could  better,  much  less  art ; 
Only  the  people  dreaded  to  perceive 
How  cold  it  was,  although  it  seem'd  alive ; 
And  on  all  sides  the  constant  wonder  was 
How  it  could  move,  and  yet  was  plainly  brass. 

Of  magic  some  discours'd,  and  some  of  powers 
By  planets  countenanced  in  kindly  hours, 
Through  which  wise  men  had  compass' d  mighty  things 
Of  natural  wit  to  please  illustrious  kings ; 
And  some  fell  talking  of  the  iron  chain 
That  fell  from  heaven  in  old  king  Argun's  reign  ; 
And  then  they  spoke  of  visions  in  the  air, 
And  how  this  creature  might  have  been  born  there ; 
Of  white  lights  heard  at  work,  and  fiery  fights  1 
Seen  in  the  north  on  coldest  winter  nights,        J- 
And  pale  traditions  of  pre- Adamites.  J 

Much  did  the  talk  run  also  on  the  sword, 
That  harm'd  and  heal'd,  fit  gift  for  sovereign  lord. 
One  said  that  he  had  heard,  or  read  somewhere, 
Of  a  great  southern  king  with  such  a  spear  ; 
A  chief,  who  had  for  mother  a  sea-fairy, 
And  slew  a  terror  called  the  sagittary. 
As  to  the  glass,  some  thought  the  secret  lay 
In  what  geometers  and  others  say 
Of  angles  and  reflections,  as  a  pond 
Shows  not  its  sides  alone,  but  things  beyond  ; 
Iskander  set  one,  like  a  sleepless  eye, 
O'er  a  sea-town,  far  seen,  and  studied  nigh, 
In  which  the  merchant  read  of  storms  to  come, 
Or  hail'd  his  sunny  ships  blown  softly  home. 
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But  most  the  ring  was  talked  of :  every  one 

Quoting  that  other  ring  of  Solomon, 

Which,  wheresoe'er  it  married,  brought  a  dower 

Of  wisdom,  and  upon  the  hand  put  power. 

A  knowledge  of  the  speech  of  birds  was  known 

To  be  a  gift  especially  its  own, 

Which  made  them  certain  that  this  ring  of  green 

Was  part  of  it,  perhaps  a  sort  of  skin 

Shed  for  some  reason  as  a  serpent's  is  ; 

And  here  their  reasoning  was  not  much  amiss. 

The  wiser  sort  ponder'd  and  doubted  :  folly 

Determin'd  everything,  or  swallow' d  wholly  ; 

The  close  and  cunning,  foolishest  of  all, 

Fear'd  that  the  whole  was  diabolical, 

And  wish'd  the  stranger  might  not  prove  a  knave 

Come  to  find  out  what  liberal  monarchs  gave, 

And  ruin  with  his  very  dangerous  horses 

People's  eternal  safety,  and  their  purses. 

For  what  it  puzzles  vice  to  comprehend 

It  gladly  construes  to  the  baser  end. 

Some  wits  there  were  began  at  last  to  doubt 
Whether  the  horse  could  really  move  about, 
And  on  their  finger's  ends  were  arguing, 
When  lo  !  their  subject  vanished  from  the  ring  ; 
Vanish'd  like  lightning  ;  an  impatient  beast  ! 
But  hark  !  I  hear  them  rising  from  the  feast. 

The  dinner  done,  Cambus  arose  ;  and  all 
Stood  up,  prepar'd  to  follow  from  the  hall : 
On  either  side  they  bend  beneath  his  eye  : 
"Before  him  goeth  the  loud  minstrelsy;  " 
And  thus  they  pace  into  a  noble  room. 
Where  dance  and  song  were  waiting  till  they  come 
With  throng  of  waxen  lights  that  shed  a  thin  perfume.  J 
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But  first  the  king  and  his  young  visitor 

Go  where  the  horse  was  put,  and  close  the  door ; 

And  there  the  Khan  learns  all  about  the  pin, 

And  how  the  horse  is  hasten'd  or  held  in, 

And  turn'd,  and  made  to  rise  or  to  descend, 

And  all  by  a  mere  thumb  and  finger's  end, 

The  stranger  further  tells  him  of  a  word, 

By  which  the  horse,  the  instant  it  is  heard, 

Vanishes  with  his  sparkling  shape,  like  light, 

And  comes  again,  whether  it  be  day  or  night. 

"  And,  sir,"  said  he,  "my  master  bade  me  say 

The  first  time  I  was  honour'd  in  this  way 

(For  on  the  throne  you  might  prefer,  he  said, 

To  wave  such  plain  confessions  from  crown'd  head), 

That  one  like  you  were  fitter  far  than  he 

To  ride  the  elements  like  a  deity, 

And  with  a  speed  proportion'd  to  your  will 

Shine  on  the  good,  and  fall  upon  the  ill ; 

For  he,  too  sensual  and  too  satisfied 

With  what  small  good  lay  near  him,  like  a  bride, 

Was  ever  but  a  common  king ;  but  you 

A  king,  and  a  reforming  conqueror,  too." 


Glad  is  great  Cambus,  both  at  this  discourse, 
And  to  be  master  of  so  strange  a  horse, 
And  longs  to  mount  at  once,  and  go  and  see 
His  highest  mountain  tops  in  Tartary, 
Or  look  upon  the  Caspian,  or  appear 
Suddenly  in  Cathay,  a  starry  fear. 
And  any  other  time  he  would  have  gone, 
So  much  he  long'd  to  put  his  pinions  on, 
But  on  his  birthday  'twas  not  to  be  done 
And  so  they  have  return'd,  and  join'd  the  guests, 
Who  wait  the  finish  of  this  feast  of  feasts. 
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But  how  shall  I  describe  the  high  delight, 
And  all  the  joys  that  danced  into  the  night  ? 
Imagine  all  that  should  conclude  a  feast 
Giv'n  by  a  mighty  prince,  and  in  the  east, 
And  all  was  here,  from  song  to  supper  stand, 
As  though  it  had  arisen  from  fairy-land. 
The  feast  before  it  was  a  thing  of  state  ; 
But  this  the  flowery  top,  and  finish  delicate. 
Here  were  the  cushion'd  sofas,  the  perfumes, 
The  heavenly  mirrors  making  endless  rooms; 
The  last  quintessences  of  drinks  ;  the  trays 
Of  colour'd  relishes  dress'd  a  thousand  ways  ; 
The  dancing  girls,  that  bending  here  and  there, 
With  asking  beauty  lay  along  the  air  ; 
And  lighter  instruments,  guitars  and  lutes, 
Sprinkling  their  graces  on  the  streaming  flutes ; 
And  all  the  sounds,  and  all  the  sweets  of  show, 
Feeling  victorious  while  the  harpings  go. 
Not  all  the  lords  were  there,  only  the  best  ] 

And  greatest,  all  in  change  of  garments  drest ;  f 

And  with  them  were  the   wives  they  thought  the  I 
loveliest.  ) 

You  must  not  judge  our  Tartars  by  the  tales 
Of  nations  merely  eastern,  and  serails : 
The  eastern  manners  were  in  due  degree, 
But  mix'd  and  rais'd  with  northern  liberty  ; 
And  women  came  with  their  impetuous  lords, 
To  pitch  the  talk  and  humanise  the  boards, 
And  shed  a  gentle  pleasure  in  the  place, — 
The  smooth  alternate  with  the  bearded  face  ; 
As  airs  in  spring  come  soft  among  the  trees, 
And  what  was  bluster  turn  to  whispering  ease. 

Our  young  ambassador  convers'd  with  all, 
But  still  attendant  on  the  sovereign's  call, 
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Who,  like  the  rest,  whatever  the  discourse, 

Was  sure  to  turn  it  to  the  gifts  and  horse ; 

Till,  to  the  terror  of  some  lovers,  word 

Was  giv'n  to  fetch  the  mirror  and  the  sword  ; 

The  ring,  meanwhile,  being  handed  round,  and  tried 

Upon  fair  fingers  with  a  fluttering  pride. 

Some  long'd  to  have  the  birds  awake,  and  some 

Were  glad  enough  the  tattling  things  were  dumb. 

"Great  heaven  !  "  thought  one,  and  seem'd  to  faint 

away, 
"  What  (ah  !  my  Khojah  !)  would  the  parrot  say?  " 
"  And  what  !  "  conceived  another,  "  would  the  jay  ? 
I've  often  thought  the  wretch  was  going  to  speak,  \ 
He  trolls  the  shockisg  words  so  in  his  beak  :  }- 

I'm  sure  the  very  first  would  make  me  shriek."       J 
Cambus,  as  sage  as  he  was  valiant,  thought 
There  was  no  need  to  have  the  creatures  brought ; 
Nor,  when  the  mirror  came,  would  he  permit 
That  any  but  himself  should  read  in  it ; 
For  which,  as  he  perceiv'd,  but  mention'd  not, 
Full  thirty  ladies  lov'd  him  on  the  spot. 
As  to  the  sword,  he  thought  it  best  to  try 
So  masculine  a  thing  in  open  sky  ; 
Which  made  him  also  choose  to  take  a  course 
Over  the  towers  of  Sarra  on  his  horse. 
So  issuing  forth,  he  led  into  the  air, 
Saluting  the  sweet  moon  which  met  him  there, 
And  forth  the  steed  was  brought ;  you  would  have 

said, 
It  knew  for  what,  so  easily  'twas  led, 
And  leant  with  such  an  air  its  lively  head. 
But  when  at  rest,  still  as  before  it  stood, 
As  though  its  legs  had  to  the  ground  been  glued. 
Some  urged  it  on,  some  dragg'd,  and  some  would  fain 
Have  made  it  lift  a  foot,  but  all  in  vain. 
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And  yet  when  Cambus  whisper'd  it,  a  thrill 
Flash'd  through  its  limbs,  nor  could  its  feet  be  still, 
But  rock'd  the  body  with  a  sprightly  grace, 
As  though  it  yearn'd  aloft,  and  waited  for  the  race. 

The  youth  had  talk'd  of  armour  like  an  oak, 
And  how  the  sword  would  joint  it  with  a  stroke. 
The  Khan  had  no  convenient  foe  at  hand, 
To  see  what  sort  of  carving  he  could  stand, 
But  in  the  moon  there  stood  some  oaken  trees, 
And  suddenly  he  struck  at  one  of  these  : 
Back,  like  a  giant,  fell  its  tow'ring  size, 
And  let  the  light  on  his  victorious  eyes. 
The  blow  was  clearly  the  sword's  own,  and  yet 
The  Khan,  as  if  inspir'd,  felt  proud  of  it, 
And  leaping  on  the  horse  as  suddenly,  *| 


He  touch'd  the  pin,  and  bade  the  fair  good-bye, 
1  'midst  f 
the  sky. 


And  'midst  their  pretty  shrieks,  went  mounting  to  j 


Cambus  ascended  such  a  height  so  soon, 
It  seem'd  as  if  he  meant  to  reach  the  moon ; 
And  you  might  know  by  a  tremendous  shout, 
That  not  a  soul  in  Sarra  but  look'd  out  ; 
But  the  fierce  noise  made  seme  of  them  afraid, 
That  it  might  startle  e'en  a  brazen  head, 
And  threatening  looks  were  turn'd  upon  the  youth, 
Who  glow'd  and  said,  "  By  all  the  faith  and  truth 
That  is,  or  can  be,  in  the  heart  of  man, 
Nothing  can  happen  to  the  noble  Khan  : 
See,  he  returns  ! "     And  at  the  word,  indeed, 
They  saw  returning  the  descending  steed ; 
Not  round  and  round  careering,  but  at  once ; 
Oblique  and  to  the  point,  a  fervid  pounce. 
For  to  say  truth,  the  noble  Khan  himself, 
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Though  he  had  fought  on  many  a  mountain  shelf, 
And  droop'd  through  deserts,  and  been  drench'd  in  seas 
Felt  somewhat  strange  in  that  great  emptiness, 
And  was  not  sorry  to  relieve  his  court, 
By  cutting  his  return  some  fathom  short : 
Such  awful  looks  has  utter  novelty 
To  dash  and  to  confuse  the  boldest  eye. 

The  Khan  return'd,  they  hasten  all  again 
To  their  warm  room,  but  do  not  long  remain  ; 
For  late,  and  long,  and  highly-wrought  delight 
Cannot,  at  will,  resume  its  giddy  height; 
And  so,  his  story  told,  and  praises  spread 
From  mouth  to  mouth,  he  wav'd  his  court  to  bed ; 
Yet  still  in  bed,  and  dozing  oft  between, 
Their  fading  words  recall'd  what  they  had  seen  ; 
Still  of  the  ring  they  mumbled,  and  the  glass, 
And  what  amazing  things  might  come  to  pass : 
And  when  they  slept  (for  suppers  produce  dreams, 
And  join'd  with  dinners,  mount  them  to  extremes) 
A  hundred  vapour-headed  souls  that  night 
Went  riding  their  own  brass  with  all  their  might : 
They  skim,  they  dive,  they  shoot  about,  they  soar, 
They  say — "  Why  rode  I  not  this  way  before  ? 
Strange  !  not  to  think  of  such  a  perfect  goer ! 
What  leg  that  crosses  brass  would  stoop  to  horseflesh 
more  ?  " 

Ay  :  such,  quoth  the  wise  wit,  is  human  life: 
We  dream  of  mirth,  and  wake,  and  find  one's  wife  ! 
Nay,  quoth  the  wiser  wit,  the  best  way  then 
Is  to  wake  little,  and  to  sleep  again. 
Wake  much,  if  life  go  right  :  if  it  go  wrong, 
Learn  how  to  dream  with  Chaucer  all  day  long: 
Or  learn  still  better,  if  you  can,  to  make 
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Your  world  at  all  times,  sleeping  or  awake; 
The  true  receipt,  whether  by  days  or  nights, 
To  charm  your  griefs,  and  double  your  delights. 

Fancy  and  Fact  differ  in  this  alone  : 
One  strikes  our  spirit,  and  our  substance  one  ; 
But  both  alike  can  bring  into  our  eyes 
The  tears,  and  make  a  thousand  feelings  rise 
Of  smarting  wrongs  or  pleasant  sympathies. 

But  sleep  thou  too,  my  pen.  At  morn  we'll  tell  "j 
What  sweet  and  sad  new  knowledge  there  befell  !- 
The  lady  of  the  ring  within  a  warbling  dell.  J 
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1811. 

T'other  day,  as  Apollo  sat  pitching  his  darts 

Through  the  clouds  of  November  by  fits  and  by  starts, 

He  began  to  consider  how  long  it  had  been 

Since  the  bards  of  Old  England  a  session  had  seen. 

<:  I  think,"  said  the  God,  recollecting  (and  then 

He  fell  twiddling  a  sunbeam,  as  I  may  my  pen), 

"  I  think — let  me  see — yes,  it  was,  I  declare, 

As  far  back  as  the  time  of  that  Buckingham  there : 

And  yet  I  can't  see  why  I've  been  so  remiss, 

Unless  it  may  be, — and  it  certainly  is, — 

That  since  Dryden's  fine  verses,  and  Milton's  sublime, 

I  have  fairly  been  sick  of  their  sing-song  and  rhyme. 

There  was  Collins,  'tis  true,  had  a  good  deal  to  say, 

But  the  dog  had  no  industry,  neither  had  Gray. 
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And  Thomson,  though  dear  to  my  heart,  was  too  florid 
To  make  the  world  see  that  their  own  taste  was  horrid. 
So  ever  since  Pope,  my  pet  bard  of  the  town, 
Set  a  tune  with  his  verses  half  up  and  half  down, 
There  has  been  such  a  doling  and  sameness, — by  Jove, 
I'd  as  soon  have  gone  down  to  see  Kemble  in  love. 
However,  of  late  as  they've  rous'd  them  anew, 
I'll  e'en  go  and  give  them  a  lesson  or  two ; 
And  as  nothing  in  England  is  done  without  eating, 
See  what  kind  of  set  I  can  muster,  worth  treating." 

So  saying,  the  God  bade  his  horses  walk  for'ard, 
And  leaving  them,  took  a  long  drive  to  the  nor'ard  : 
Then  made  for  Mivart's  ;  and  as  Gods  who  drop  in  do, 
Came  still  as  his  beams  through  a  drawing-room  window. 

And  here  I  could  tell,  were  I  given  to  spin  it, 
How  all  the  town  shook,  as  the  godhead  came  in  it ; 
How  bright  look'd  the  poets,  and  brisk  blew  the  airs. 
And  the  laurels  shot  up  in  the  gardens  and  squares  : 
But  fancies  like  these,  though  I've  stores  to  supply  me, 
I'd  better  keep  back  for  a  poem  I've  by  me, 
And  merely  observe  that  the  girls  look'd  divine, 
And  the  old  folks  in-doors  exclaim'd,   "Bless  us,  how 
fine  !  " 

If  you'd  fancy,  however,  what  Phoebus  might  be, 
Imagine  a  shape  above  mortal  degree, 
Compounded  of  ardency,  dignity,  grace, 
All  fire,  yet  all  self-possession  ;  with  face 
That  show'd  him  at  once  the  true  offspring  of  Jove, 
The  brow  full  of  wisdom,  and  lips  full  of  love  ; 
For  though  he  was  beardless,  and  blooming  of  cheek, 
And  had  deign'd  in  his  dress  to  be  classic  and  Greek, 
Yet  his  look  with  a  reach  far  remoter  was  wise, 
And  the  soul  of  eternity  thought  through  his  eyes. 
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I  wouldn't  say  more,  lest  my  climax  should  lose  ; 
Yet  now  I  have  mentlon'd  these  lamps  of  the  muse, 
I  can't  but  observe  what  a  splendour  they  shed, 
When  a  warmth  more  than  common  enforc'd  what  he 

said  : 
Then  the  light  which  before  fiash'd  in  glimpse  and  in 

glance, 
Seem'd  to  gather  more  substance,  and  burn  in  advance  ; 
And  if,  as  he  shook  back  his  hair  in  its  cluster, 
A  curl  fell  athwart  them  and  darken'd  their  lustre, 
A  sprinkle  of  gold  through  the  duskiness  came, 
Like  the  sun  through  a  tree,  when  he's  setting  in  flame. 

The  God  then  no  sooner  had  taken  a  chair, 
And  rung  for  the  landlord  to  order  the  fare, 
Than   he   heard   a   strange    noise,    and   a   knock    from 

without, 
And  scraping  and  bowing  came  in  stick  a  rout  ! 
There  were  all   the  worst   playwrights  from   Dibdin  to 

Terry, 
All  grinning,  as  who  should  say,  "Shan't  we  be  merry?  " 
With  men  of  light  comedy  lumb  ring  like  bears  up, 
And  men  of  deep  tragedy  patting  their  hairs  up. 

The  God  for  an  instant  sat  fix'd  as  a  stone, 
Till  recovering,  he  said  in  a  good-natur'd  tone, 
"  Oh,  the  waiters,  I  see  : — ah,  it's  all  very  well; 
Only  one  of  you'll  do,  just  to  answer  the  bell." 
But  Lord  !  to  see  all  the  great  dramatists'  faces  ! 
They  look'd  at  each  other,  and  made  such  grimaces  ! 
Then  turning  about,  left  the  room  in  vexation  :  — 
Their  faces  said  plainly,  "  Well,  this  is  damnation  !  " 

The  God  fell  a-laughing  to  see  his  mistake, 
But  stopp'd  with  a  sigh  for  the  poor  drama's  sake  ; 
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Then  gave  mine  host  orders,  who  bow'd  to  the  floor, 
And  had  scarcely  back'd  out,  and  shut  gently  the  door, 
When  a  hemming  was  heard,  consequential  and  snapping, 
And  a  sour  little  gentleman  walk'd  with  a  rap  in. 
He  bow'd,  look'd  about  him,  seem'd  cold,  and  sat  down, 
And  said,  "I'm  surprised  that  you'll  visit  this  town  : 
To  be  sure,  there  are  one  or  two  of  us  who  know  you, 
But  as  to  the  rest,  they  are  all  much  below  you. 
So  stupid  in  gen'ral  the  natives  are  grown, 
They  really  prefer  Scotch  reviews  to  their  own, 
So  what  with  their  taste,  their  reformers,  and  stuff, 
They  have  sicken'd  myself  and  my  friends  long  enough." 

"Yourself  and  your  friends  !  "  cried  the  God  in  high 
glee; 
"  And  pray,  my  frank  visitor,  who  may  you  be  ?  " 
"  Who  be  !  "  said  the  other  ; — "  why  really — this  tone — 
William  Gifford's  a  name,  I  think,  pretty  well  known." 

"  Oh,  now  I  remember,"  said  Phoebus: — "oh,  true: 
The  Anti-La-Cruscan  that  writes  the  review  : — 
The  rod,  though  'twas  no  such  vast  matter,  that  fell 
On  that  plague  of  the  butterflies,  did  very  well ; 
And    there's    something    which    even    distaste    must 

respect 
In  the  self-taught  example  that  conquer'd  neglect : 
But  not  to  insist  on  the  recommendations 
Of  modesty,  wit,  and  a  small  stock  of  patience, 
My  visit  just  now  is  to  poets  alone, 
And  not  to  small  critics,  however  well  known." 

So  saying,  he  rang,  to  leave  nothing  in  doubt, 
And  the  sour  little  gentleman  bless'd  himself  out. 
But  now  came  the  men  of  right  visiting  claims  ; 
I  forget  in  what  order,  but  here  are  the  names. 


ll 
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There   was   Campbell,    for    Hope    and    fine   war-songs 

renown'd, 
With  a  wail  underneath  them  of  tenderer  sound  ; 
And  Rogers,  who  follow'd,  as  Memory  should  ; 
And  Scott,  full  of  Scotland's  old  minstrelling  mood 
(The  God  overwhelm'd  him  with  thanks  for  his  novels) ; 
Then  Crabbe,  asking  questions  concerning  Greek  hovels  ; 
And  Byron,  with  eager  indifference  ;  and  Moore, 
With  admiring  glad  eyes  that  came  leaping  before ; 
And  Southey,  with  dust  from  the  books  on  his  shelf; 
And  Wordsworth,  whose  porcelain  was  taken  for  delf, 
And  Coleridge,  whose  poetry's  poetry's  self. 
"  And  now,"  said  the  God, — but  he  scarcely  had  spoken, 
But   bang  went   the   door — you'd  have  thought  it  was 

broken  : 
And  in  rush'd  a  mob  with  a  scuffle  and  squeeze, 
Exclaiming,  "What  !  Coleridge,  and  fellows  like  these  ! 
Nay  then,  we  may  all  take  our  seats  as  we  please." 
I  can't,  if  I  would,  tell  you  who  they  all  were, 
But  a  whole  shoal  of  fops  and  of  pedants  were  there, 
All  the  heart  and  impart  men,  and  such  as  suppose 
They  write  like  the  Virgils,  and  Popes,  and  Boileaus. 
The  God  smiled  at  first,  with  a  turn  tow'rd  the  fire, 
And  whisper'd,  "  There,  tell  'em  they'd  better  retire  :" 
But  Lord  !  this  was  only  to  set  all  their  quills  up  ; 
The  rogues  did  but  bustle,  and  pulling  their  frills  up, 
Stood  fixing  their  faces,  and  stirr'd  not  an  inch  ; 
Nay,  some  took  their  snuff  out,  and  join'd  in  a  pinch. 

Then  wrath  seiz'd  Apollo  ;  and  turning  again, 
"  Ye  rabble,"  he  cried,  "  common-minded  and  vain, 
Whate'er  be  the  faults  which  true  bards  may  commit 
(And  most  of  them  lie  in  your  own  want  of  wit), 
Ye  shall  try,  wretched  creatures,  how  well  ye  can  bear, 
What  such  only  witness,  unsmote  with  despair." 
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He  said ;  and  the  place  all  seem'd  swelling  with  light, 
While  his  locks  and  his  visage  grew  awfully  bright; 
And  clouds,  burning  inward,  roll'd  round  on  each  side, 
To  encircle  his  state,  as  he  stood  in  his  pride ; 
Till  at  last  the  full  Deity  put  on  his  rays, 
And  burst  on  the  sight  in  the  pomp  of  his  blaze : 
Then  a  glory  beam'd  round  as  of  fiery  rods, 
Mid  wraths  of  loud  organs  and  chorister  gods  ; 
And  faces  of  terrors  celestial,  that  brought 
Overwhelming  compulsions  and  burdens  of  thought. 
Yea,  pleasures  of  heav'n  turn'd  horriblest  pains, 
And  all  which  demands  from  potentiallest  brains 
Long  reverent  approach  to  the  outermost  bounds 
Of  a  Presence  Divine,  whom  its  glory  surrounds. 

That  sight  and  those  terrors  might  not  be  sustain'd 
But  by  such  as  in  wonder's  great  school  had  been  train'd, 
And  even  the  bards  who  had  graciousness  found, 
After  gazing  a  while,  bow'd  them  down  to  the  ground. 
What  then  could  remain  for  that  feeble-soul'd  crew  ? 
Through  the  door  in  an  instant  they  rush'd  and  they 

flew; 
They  rush'd,  and  they  dash'd,  and  they  scrambled  and 

stumbled, 
And  down  the  hall-staircase  distractedly  tumbled, 
And  never  once  thought  which  was  head  or  was  feet, 
And  slid  through  the  hall,  and  fell  plump  in  the  street. 
So  great  was  the  panic  they  struck  with  their  flight, 
That  of  all  who  had  come  to  be  feasted  that  night, 
Not  one  ventured  back,  or  would  stay  near  the  place  : 
Even  Ireland  declined,  notwithstanding  his  face. 

But  Phoebus  no  sooner  had  gain'd  his  good  ends, 
Than  he  put  off  his  terrors,  and  rais'd  up  his  friends, 
Who  stood  for  a  moment  entranced  to  behold 
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The  glories  subside,  and  the  dim-rolling  gold, 
And  listen'd  to  sounds,  that  with  ecstasy  burning 
Seem'd  dying  far  upward,  like  heaven  returning. 
Then  "Come,"  cried  the  God,  who  resumed  and  restored 
All  the  ease  that  could  bless  mortal  guests  at  his  board, 
"  Let  us  wake  with  the  lips  that  we  dip  in  our  bowls 
Earth's  best  bit  of  heaven — congenial  souls." 

So  saying,  he  led  through  the  door  without  state, 
Each  bard,  as  he  follow'd  him,  blessing  his  fate ; 
And  by  some  charm  or  other,  as  each  took  his  chair, 
There  burst  a  most  beautiful  wreath  in  his  hair. 
I  can't  tell  'em  all,  but  the  groundwork  was  bay ; 
And  Campbell,  in  his,  had  some  oak  leaves  and  may  ; 
And  Southey  a  palm-branch,  and  Moore  had  a  vine, 
And  pepper-leaf  Byron,  surmounted  with  pine; 
And  mountain-ash  Wordsworth,  with  groundsel  and  yew ; 
And  Coleridge  the  rare  petals  four,  that  endue 
Their  finder  with  magic  ;  and,  lovely  to  tell, 
They  sparkled  with  drops  from  Apollo's  own  well. 

Then  Apollo  put  his  on,  that  sparkled  with  beams, 
And  rich  rose  the  feast  as  an  epicure's  dreams ; 
Not  epicure  civic,  or  grossly  inclined, 
But  such  as  a  poet  might  dream  ere  he  dined  : 
For  the  God  had  no  sooner  determin'd  the  fare, 
Than  it  turn'd  to  whatever  was  racy  and  rare  : 
The  fish  and  the  flesh,  for  example,  were  done, 
On  account  of  their  fineness,  in  flame  from  the  sun  ; 
The  wines  were  all  nectar  of  different  smack, 
To  which  Muscat  was  nothing,  nor  Virginis  Lac, 
No,  nor  even  Johannisberg,  soul  of  the  Rhine, 
Nor  Montepulciano,  though  king  of  all  wine. 
Then,  as  for  the  fruits,  you  might  garden  for  ages, 
Before  you  could  raise  me  such  apples  and  gages; 
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And  all  on  the  table  no  sooner  were  spread, 

Than  their  cheeks  next  the  God  blushed  a  beautiful  red. 

'Twas  magic  in  short,  and  cleliciousness  all ; 

The  very  men-servants  grew  handsome  and  tall ; 

To  velvet-hung  ivory  the  furniture  turn'd, 

The  service  with  opal  and  adamant  burn'd  ; 

Each  candlestick  changed  to  a  pillar  of  gold, 

While  a  bundle  of  beams  took  the  place  of  the  mould. 

The  decanters  and  glasses  pure  diamond  became, 

And  the  corkscrew  ran  solidly  round  into  flame ; — 

In  a  word,  so  completely  forestall'd  were  the  wishes, 

E'en  harmony  struck  from  the  noise  of  the  dishes. 

It  can't  be  suppos'd  I  should  think  of  repeating 
The  fancies  that  fiow'd  at  this  laureat  meeting: 
I  haven't  the  brains  ;  and  besides,  wasn't  there, 
But  the  wit  may  be  easily  guess'd  by  the  chair. 

I  must  mention,  however,  that  during  the  wine, 
Our  four  greatest  poets  were  toasted  with  nine  : 
Then  others  with  six  or  with  three  as  it  fitted  ; 
Nor  were  those  who  translate  with  a  gusto,  omitted. 
On  this,  Southey  begging  the  Deity's  ear, — 
"/know,"  interrupted  Apollo,  "'tis  Frere  : "' 
And  Walter  look'd  up  too,  and  begged  to  propose— 
"  No,  no,"  answer'd  Phoebus,  "  I  cannot  add  Rose 
Yet  I  love  the  man  too; — here's  a  health  to  his  prose. 
Then  talking  of  lyrics,  he  call'd  upon  Moore, 
Who  sang  such  a  song  that  they  shouted  "Encore  !  " 
And  the  God  was  so  pleas'd  with  his  taste  and  his  tone, 
He  obey'd  the  next  call,  and  gave  one  of  his  own, — 
At  which  you'd  have  thought — 'twas  so  witching  a  warble, 
The  guests  had  all  turn'd  into  listening  marble  ; 
The  wreaths  on  their  temples  grew  brightest  of  bloom, 
As  the  breath  of  the  Deity  circled  the  room, 
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But  the  wine  in  the  glasses  went  rippling  in  rounds, 
As  if  follow'd  and  fann'd  by  the  soit-winged  sounds. 

Thus  chatting  and  singing  they  sat  till  eleven, 
When  Phoebus  shook  hands,  and  departed  for  heaven; 
"  For  poets,"  he  said,  "  who  would  cherish  their  powers 
And  hope  to  be  deathless,  must  keep  to  good  hours." 
So  off  he  betook  him,  their  eyes  looking  forth 
As  like  a  long  meteor  he  shot  up  the  north ; 
For  the  Bear  was  his  inn  ;  and  the  Comet,  they  say, 
Was  his  tandem  in  waiting  to  fetch  him  away. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

'Twas  in  eighteen  eleven  those  bards  came  to  dine : 
I  now  add  a  word  in  eighteen  fifty-nine. 
For  divers  times  more  did  those  nine  laurell'd  brothers 
Receive  invitations  to  dine  with  new  others. 
As  Thurlow,  to  wit,  with  his  old  poet-strain, 
Whose  crotchets  that  way  hurt  a  really  fine  vein  ; 
And  Keats,  the  God's  own  young  historian  of  Gods; 
With  Shelley,  diviner  still,  planning  abodes 
For  earth  to  enjoy  with  surpassers  of  Plato  ; 
And  Landor,  whom  two  Latin  poets  sent  bay  to 
(Catullus  and  Ovid) ;  with  Procter,  whose  songs 
Have  made  such  sweet  air  of  life's  raptures  and  wrongs, 
Besides  setting  free  the  true  tongue  of  the  stage  ^| 
For  Landor  to  join  in  full  many  a  page, 
And  Shelley  at  Rome  with  so  lofty  a  rage.  J 

Tom  Hood  too  was  feasted,  strange  glad  and  sad  brain, 
Whose  mirth,  you  may  notice,  turns  all  upon  pain. 
His  puns  are  such  breeders  of  puns,  in  and  in, 
Our  laughter  becomes  a  like  manifold  din  : 
Yet  a  right  poet  also  was  Hood,  and  could  vary 
His  jokes  with  deep  fancies  of  Centaur  and  Fairy  ; 
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And  aye  on  his  fame  will  a  tear  be  attending, 

Who  wrote  the  starv'd  song,  with  its  burden  unending 

Now  finish,  my  song,  with  one  visitor  more  ; 
The  good  old  boy's  face — how  it  bloom'd  at  the  door  ! 
Hazlitt,  painting  it  during  its  childhood,  turn'd  grim, 
Saying,   "D — n  your  fat  cheeks!"  then  out  louder, 

"  Frown,  Jim." 
Those  cheeks  still  adorn'd  the  most  natural  of  souls, 
Whose  style  yet  was  not  so — James  Sheridan  Knowles. 
His  style  had  been  taught  him  in  those  his  green  days ; 
His  sour  was  his  own,  and  brought  crowds  to  his  plays. 

Since  then,  many  poets  of  new  generations 
Have  doubtless  receiv'd  like  divine  invitations; 
But  where's  the  rash  youth  for  their  specifications? 


Sonnets. 


TO  HAMPSTEAD. 

WRITTEN    DURING   THE   AUTHOR'S    IMPRISONMENT, 
AUGUST    1813. 

Sweet  upland,  to  whose  walks,  with  fond  repair, 
Out  of  thy  western  slope  I  took  my  rise 
Day  after  day,  and  on  these  feverish  eyes 

Met  the  moist  fingers  of  the  bathing  air  ; — 

If  health,  unearn'd  of  thee,  I  may  not  share, 
Keep  it,  I  pray  thee,  where  my  memory  lies, 
In  thy  green  lanes,  brown  dells,  and  breezy  skies, 

Till  I  return,  and  find  thee  doubly  fair. 

Wait  then  my  coming,  on  that  lightsome  land, 
Health,  and  the  joy  that  out  of  nature  springs, 

And  Freedom's  air-blown  locks  ; — but  stay  with  me, 
Friendship,  frank  entering  with  the  cordial  hand, 
And  Honour,  and  the  Muse  with  growing  wings, 
And  Love  Domestic,  smiling  equably. 
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TO  THE  SAME. 

AFTER    IMPRISONMENT. 

As  one  who  after  long  and  far-spent  years 
Comes  on  his  mistress  in  an  hour  of  sleep, 
And  wond'ring  half  that  he  can  silence  keep, 

Stands  smiling  o'er  her  through  a  flash  of  tears, 

To  see  how  sweet  and  self-same  she  appears  ; 
Till  at  his  touch,  with  little  moving  creep 
Of  joy,  she  wakes  from  out  her  calmness  deep, 

And  then  his  heart  finds  voice,  and  dances  round  her 


So  I,  first  coming  on  my  haunts  again, 
In  pause  and  stillness  of  the  early  prime, 
Stood  thinking  of  the  past  and  present  time 

With  earnest  eyesight,  scarcely  cross'd  with  pain  ; 
Till  the  fresh-moving  leaves,  and  startling  birds, 
Loosen'd  my  long-suspended  breath  in  words. 
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THE  NILE. 

I  r  flows  through  old  hush'd  -Egypt  and  its  sands, 
Like  some  grave  mighty  thought  threading  a  dream, 
And  times  and  things,  as  in  that  vision,  seem 

Keeping  along  it  their  eternal  stands, — 

Caves,  pillars,  pyramids,  the  shepherd  bands 

That  roamed  through  the  young  world,  the  glory 

extreme 
Of  high  Sesostris,  and  that  southern  beam, 

The  laughing  queen  that  caught  the  world's  great  hands. 

Then  comes  a  mightier  silence,  stern  and  strong, 

As  of  a  world  left  empty  of  its  throng, 

And  the  void  weighs  on  us  ;  and  then  we  wake, 

And  hear  the  fruitful  stream  lapsing  along 
'Twixt  villages,  and  think  how  we  shall  take 
Our  own  calm  journey  on  for  human  sake. 
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TO  THE  GRASSHOPPER  AND  THE  CRICKET. 

Green  little  vaulter  in  the  sunny  grass, 
Catching  your  heart  up  at  the  feel  of  June, 
Sole  voice  that's  heard  amidst  the  lazy  noon, 

When  even  the  bees  lag  at  the  summoning  brass 

And  you,  warm  little  housekeeper,  who  class 

With  those  who  think  the  candles  come  too  soon, 
Loving  the  fire,  and  with  your  tricksome  tune 

Nick  the  glad  silent  moments  as  they  pass  ; 

Oh  sweet  and  tiny  cousins,  that  belong, 
One  to  the  fields,  the  other  to  the  hearth, 

Both  have  your  sunshine ;  both,  though  small,   are 
strong 
At  your  clear  hearts;  and  both  seem  given  to  earth 

To  ring  in  thoughtful  ears  this  natural  song — 
In  doors  and  out,  summer  and  winter,  Mirth. 

December  ZQth,  1816. 
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TO  MY  WIFE. 

ON    MODELLING    MY    BUST. 

Ah,  Marian  mine,  the  face  you  look  on  now 
Is  not  exactly  like  my  wedding-day's  : 
Sunk  is  its  cheek,  deeper-retired  its  gaze, 

Less  white  and  smooth  its  temple-flattened  brow. 

Sorrow  has  been  there  with  his  silent  plough, 
And  strait,  stern  hand.     No  matter,  if  it  raise 
Aught  that  affection  fancies,  it  may  praise, 

Or  make  me  worthier  than  Apollo's  bough. 

Loss,  after  all, — such  loss  especially, — 

Is  transfer,  change,  but  not  extinction, — no  ; 

Part  in  our  children's  apple  cheeks  I  see ; 
And,  for  the  rest,  while  you  look  at  me  so, 

Take  care  you  do  not  smile  it  back  to  me, 
And  miss  the  copied  furrows  as  you  go. 


$17 
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TO  KOSCIUSKO, 

WHO  NEVER   FOUGHT  EITHER   FOR   BONAPARTE  OR 
THE  ALLIES. 

'Tis  like  thy  patient  valour  thus  to  keep, 
Great  Kosciusko,  to  the  rural  shade, 
While  Freedom's  ill-found  amulet  still  is  made 

Pretence  for  old  aggression,  and  a  heap 

Of  selfish  mockeries.     There,  as  in  the  sweep 
Of  stormier  fields,  thou  earnest  with  thy  blade, 
Transform'd,  not  inly  alter'd,  to  the  spade, 

Thy  never-yielding  right  to  a  calm  sleep. 

There  came  a  wanderer,  borne  from  land  to  land 
Upon  a  couch,  pale,  many-wounded,  mild, 
His  brow  with  patient  pain  dulcetly  sour. 
Men  stoop'd  with  awful  sweetness  on  his  hand, 
And  kiss'd  it ;  and  collected  Virtue  smiled, 
To  think  how  sovereign  her  enduring  hour. 
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ON  A  LOCK  OF  MILTON'S  HAIR. 

It  lies  before  me  there,  and  my  own  breath 
Stirs  its  thin  outer  threads,  as  though  beside 
The  living  head  I  stood  in  honour'd  pride, 

Talking  of  lovely  things  that  conquer  death. 

Perhaps  he  press'd  it  once,  or  underneath 

Ran  his  fine  fingers,  when  he  leant,  blank-eyed, 
And  saw,  in  fancy,  Adam  and  his  bride 

With  their  rich  locks,  or  his  own  Delphic  wreath. 

There  seems  a  love  in  hair,  though  it  be  dead. 
It  is  the  gentlest,  yet  the  strongest  thread 

Of  our  frail  plant, — a  blossom  from  the  tree 
Surviving  the  proud  trunk  ; — as  though  it  said 

Patience  and  Gentleness  is  Power.     In  me 

Behold  affectionate  eternity, 
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TO  PERCY  SHELLEY. 

ON  THE   DEGRADING   NOTIONS   OF  DEITY. 

What  wonder,  Percy,  that  with  jealous  rage 
Men  should  defame  the  kindly  and  the  wise, 
When  in  the  midst  of  the  all-beauteous  skies, 

And  all  this  lovely  world,  that  should  engage 

Their  mutual  search  for  the  old  golden  age, 
They  seat  a  phantom,  swelled  into  grim  size 
Out  of  their  own  passions  and  bigotries, 

And  then,  for  fear,  proclaim  it  meek  and  sage  ! 

And  this  they  call  a  light  and  a  revealing  ! 

Wise  as  the  clown,  who  plodding  home  at  night 
In  autumn,  turns  at  call  of  fancied  elf, 
And  sees  upon  the  fog,  with  ghastly  feeling, 
A  giant  shadow  in  its  imminent  might, 

Which   his   own   lanthorn    throws   up    from 
himself. 
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TO  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

As  when  a  friend  (himself  in  music's  list) 

Stands  by  some  rare,  full-handed  organist, 

And  glorying  as  he  sees  the  master  roll 

The  surging  sweets  through  all  their  depths  of  soul, 

Cannot,  encouraged  by  his  smile,  forbear 

With  his  own  hand  to  join  them  here  and  there  ; 

And  so,  if  little,  yet  add  something  more 

To  the  sound's  volume  and  the  golden  roar  ; 

So  I,  dear  friend,  Charles  Dickens,  though  thy  hand 

Needs  but  itself,  to  charm  from  land  to  land, 

Make  bold  to  join  in  summoning  men's  ears 

To  this  thy  new-found  music  of  our  spheres, 

In  hopes  that  by  thy  Household  Words  and  thee 

The  world  may  haste  to  days  of  harmony. 
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THE  FISH,  THE  MAN,  AND  THE  SPIRIT. 

TO   FISH. 

You  strange,  astonish'd-looking,  angle-faced, 
Dreary-mouth'd,  gaping  wretches  of  the  sea, 
Gulping  salt-water  everlastingly, 

Cold-blooded,  though  with  red  your  blood  be  graced, 

And  mute,  though  dwellers  in  the  roaring  waste  ; 
And  you,  all  shapes  beside,  that  fishy  be, — 
Some  round,  some  flat,  some  long,  all  devilry, 

Legless,  unloving,  infamously  chaste  : — 

O  scaly,  slippery,  wet,  swift,  staring  wights, 

What  is't  ye  do?  what  life  lead  ?  eh,  dull  goggles? 

How  do  ye  vary  your  vile  days  and  nights  ? 

How  pass  your  Sundays?     Are  ye  still  but  joggles 

In  ceaseless  wash  ?     Still  nought  but  gapes  and  bites, 
And  drinks,  and  stares,  diversified  with  boggles  ? 


A   FISH   ANSWERS. 

Amazing  monster  !  that,  for  aught  I  know, 
With  the  first  sight  of  thee  didst  make  our  race 
For  ever  stare  !     O  flat  and  shocking  face, 

Grimly  divided  from  the  breast  below  ! 

Thou  that  on  dry  land  horribly  dost  go 

With  a  split  body  and  most  ridiculous  pace, 
Prong  after  prong,  disgracer  of  all  grace, 

Long-useless-finned,  hair'd,  upright,  unwet,  slow  1 
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0  breather  of  unbreathable,  sword-sharp  air, 
How  canst  exist  ?     How  bear  thyself,  thou  dry 

And  dreary  sloth.     What  particle  canst  share 
Of  the  only  blessed  life,  the  watery? 

1  sometimes  see  of  ye  an  actual  pair 

Go  by  !  link'd  fin  by  fin  !  most  odiously. 

The  Fish  turns  into  a  Matt,  and  then  into  a  Spirit,  and 
again  speaks. 

Indulge  thy  smiling  scorn,  if  smiling  still, 
O  man  !  and  loathe,  but  with  a  sort  of  love  : 
For  difference  must  its  use  by  difference  prove, 

And,  in  sweet  clang,  the  spheres  with  music  fill. 

One  of  the  spirits  am  I,  that  at  his  will 

Live  in  whate'er  has  life — fish,  eagle,  dove — 
No  hate,  no  pride,  beneath  nought,  nor  above, 

A  visitor  of  the  rounds  of  God's  sweet  skill. 

Man's  life  is  warm,  glad,  sad,  'twixt  loves  and  graves, 
Boundless  in  hope,  honour'd  with  pangs  austere, 

Heaven-gazing  ;  and  his  angel-wings  he  craves  : 
The  fish  is  swift,  small-needing,  vague  yet  clear, 

A  cold,  sweet,  silver  life,  wrapp'd  in  round  waves, 
Quicken'd  with  touches  of  transporting  fear. 
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THE  DEFORMED  CHILD. 

BY   VINCENT   LEIGH    HUNT. 

[Vincent  Leigh  Hunt  was  the  youngest  son  of  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  died  when  quite  young.  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
an  American  edition  of  his  Poetical  Works,  Mr.  Hunt  thus 
spoke  of  him:  "  His  whole  life  was  full  of  sympathy.  A 
sonnet  like  this  will  allow  his  father  to  indulge  a  hope  that, 
wherever  any  Sonnets  of  his  own  may  be  thought  worth 
collecting,  they  and  it  may  never  be  parted."] 

An  Angel  prisoned  in  an  infant  frame 
Of  mortal  sickness  and  deformity, 
Looks  patiently  from  out  that  languid  eye 

Matured,  and  seeming  large  with  pain.     The  name 

Of  "  happy  childhood  "  mocks  his  movements  tame, 
So  propp'd  with  piteous  crutch,  or  forced  to  lie 
Rather  than  sit,  in  his  frail  chair,  and  try 

To  taste  the  pleasure  of  the  unshared  game. 

He  does  ;  and  faintly  claps  his  withered  hands 
To  see  how  brother  Willie  caught  the  ball ; 
Kind  brother  Willie,  strong,  yet  gentle  all : 

'Twas  he  that  placed  him  where  his  chair  now  stands 
In  that  warm  corner  'gainst  the  sunny  wall — 

God,  in  that  brother,  gave  him  more  than  lands. 
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OUR   COTTAGE. 

Some  few  of  us,  children  and  grown,  possess 

A  cottage,  far  remov'd.     'Tis  in  a  glade, 

Where  the  sun  harbours;  and  one  side  of  it 

Listens  to  bees,  another  to  a  brook. 

Lovers,  that  have  just  parted  for  the  night, 

Dream    of    such   spots,    when   they   have   said   their 

prny'r?, — 
Or  some  tir'd  parent,  holding  by  the  hand 
A  child,  and  walking  tow'rds  the  setting  sun. 

No  news  comes  here  ;  no  scandal ;  no  routine 
Of  morning  visit ;  not  a  postman's  knock, — 
That  double  thrust  of  the  long  staff  of  care. 
We  are  as  distant  from  the  world,  in  spirit 
If  not  in  place,  as  though  in  Crusoe's  isle, 
And  please  ourselves  with  being  ignorant 
Ev'n  of  the  country  some  five  miles  beyond. 
Our  wood's  our  world,  with  some  few  hills  and  dales, 
And  many  an  alley  green,  with  poppies  edg'd 
And  flowery  brakes,  where  sails  the  long  blue  fly. 
Whom  we  pronounce  a  fairy  ;  and  'twould  go 
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Hard  with  us  to  be  certain  he's  not  one, 
Such  willing  children  are  we  of  the  possible. 
Hence  all  our  walks  have  names  ;  some  of  the  Fairies, 
And  some  of  Nymphs  (where  the  brook  makes  a  bath 
In  a  green  chamber,  and  the  turf's  half  violets), 
And  some  of  Grim  Old  Men  that  live  alone, 
And  may  not  be  seen  safely.     Pan  has  one 
Down  in  a  beech-dell ;  and  Apollo  another, 
Where  sunset  in  the  trees  makes  strawy  fires. 

You  might  suppose  the  place  pick'd  out  of  books. 
The  nightingales,  in  the  cold  blooms,  are  there 
Fullest  of  heart,  hushing  our  open'd  windows  ; 
The  cuckoo  ripest  in  the  warmed  thicks. 
Autumn,  the  princely  season,  purple-rob'd 
And  liberal-handed,  brings  no  gloom  to  us, 
But,  rich  in  its  own  self,  gives  us  rich  hope 
Of  winter-time;  and  when  the  winter  comes, 
We  burn  old  wood,  and  read  old  books  that  wall 
Our  biggest  room,  and  take  our  heartiest  walks 
On  the  good,  hard,  glad  ground  ;  or  when  it  rains 
And  the  rich  dells  are  mire,  make  much  and  long 
Of  a  small  bin  we  have  of  good  old  wine  ; 
And  talk  of,  perhaps  entertain,  some  friend, 
Whom,  old  or  young,  we  gift  with  the  same  grace 
Of  ancient  epithet ;  for  love  is  time 
With  us ;  youth  old  as  love,  and  age  as  young  ; 
And  stars,  affections,  hopes,  roll  all  alike 
Immortal  rounds,  in  heaven  when  not  on  earth. 
Therefore  the  very  youngest  of  us  all 
Do  we  call  old,— "old  Vincent,"  or  "old  Jule," 
Or  "old  Jacintha"  ;  and  they  count  us  young, 
And  at  a  very  playfellow  time  of  life, 
As  in  good  truth  we  are  :  witness  the  nuts 
We  seek,  to  pelt  with,  in  thy  trampled  leaves, 
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November;  and  the  merry  Christmas  ring, 

Hot-fac'd  and  loud  with  too  much  fire  and  food, — 

The  rare  excess,  loving  the  generous  gods. 

"  Old  Mary,"  and  "  old  Percy,"  and  "  old  Henry," 

Also  there  are,  with  more  beyond  their  teens ; 

But  these  are  reverend  youngsters,  married  now, 

And  ride  no  longer  to  our  cottage  nest 

On  that  unbridled  horse,  their  father's  knee. 


Custom  itself  is  an  old  friend  with  us  ; 
Though  change  we  make  a  friend,  too,  if  it  come 
To  better  custom  :  nay,  to  bury  him, 
Provided  soul  be  gone,  and  it  be  done 
Rev'rently  and  kindly ;  and  we  then  install 
His  son,  or  set  a  new  one  in  his  place  ; 
For  all  good  honest  customs,  from  all  lands, 
Find  welcome  here, — seats  built  up  in  old  elms 
From  France  ;  and  evening  dances  on  the  green  ; 
And  servants  (home's  inhabiting  strangers)  turn'd 
To  zealous  friends  ;  and  gipsy  meals,  whose  smoke 
Warms  houseless  glades  ;  and  the  good  bout  Chinese 
At  pen  and  ink,  in  rhyming  summer  bow'rs, 
Temper'd  with  pleasant  penalties  of  wine. 
The  villagers  love  us  ;  and  on  Sabbath-days 
(Such  luck  is  ours,  and  round  harmonious  life), 
In  an  old,  ivied  church  (which  God  preserve, 
And  make  a  mark  for  ever  ol  the  love 
That  by  mild  acquiescence  bears  all  change 
And  keeps  all  better'd  good  !)  no  priest  like  ours 
Utters  such  Christian  lore,  so  final  sweet, 
So  fit  for  audience  in  those  flowery  dells. 
Not  a  young  heart  feels  strange,  nor  old  misgives : 
You  scarcely  can  help  thinking,  that  the  sound 
Must  pierce  with  sweetness  to  the  very  graves. 
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But  mark — not  the  whole  week  do  we  pass  thus, — 
No,  nor  whole  day.     Heaven,  for  ease'  sake  forbid  ! 
Half  of  the  day  (and  half  of  that  might  serve, 
Were  all  the  world  active  and  just  as  we) 
Is  mix'd  with  the  great  throng,  playing  its  part 
Of  toil  and  pain  ;  we  could  not  relish  else 
Our  absolute  comfort ;  nay,  should  almost  fear 
Heav'n  counted  us  not  worthy  to  partake 
The  common  load  with  its  great  hopes  for  all, 
But  held  us  flimsy  triflers — gnats  i'  the  sun — 
Made  but  for  play,  and  so  to  die,  unheav'n'd. 
Oh,  hard  we  work,  and  carefully  we  think, 
And  much  we  suffer  !  but  the  line  being  drawn 
'Twixt  work  and  our  earth's  heav'n,  well  do  we  draw  it, 
Sudden,  and  sharp,  and  sweet ;  and  in  an  instant 
Are  borne  away,  like  knights  to  fairy  isles, 
And  close  our  gates  behind  us  on  the  world. 

"  And  where  (cries  some  one)  is  this  blessed  spot  ? 
May  I  behold  it  ?     May  I  gain  admittance  ?  " 

Yes,  with  a  thought ; — as  we  do, 

"Woe  is  me  ! 
Then  no  such  place  exists  !  " 

None  such  to  us, 
Except  in  thought ;  but  that — 

"  Is  true  as  fiction  ?  " 

Ay,  true  as  tears  or  smiles  that  fiction  makes, 
Waking  the  ready  heaven  in  men's  eyes; — 
True  as  effect  to  cause  ; — true  as  the  hours 
You  spend  in  joy  while  sitting  at  a  play. 
Is  there  no  truth  in  those  ?     Or  was  your  heart 
Happier  before  you  went  there  ?     Oh,  if  rich 
In  what  you  deem  life's  only  solid  goods, 
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Think  what  unjoyous  blanks  ev'n  those  would  be, 

Were  fancy's  light  smitten  from  out  your  world, 

With  all  its  colourings  of  your  prides,  your  gains, 

Your  very  toys  and  tea-cups,  nothing  left 

But  \sh2Xy0u  touch,  and  not  what  touches  you. 

The  wise  are  often  rich  in  little  else, 

The  rich,  if  wise,  count  it  their  gold  of  gold. 

Say,  is  it  not  so,  thou  who  art  both  rich 

In  the  world's  eye,  and  wise  in  solitude's, — 

Stoneleigh's  poetic  lord,  whose  gentle  name 

No  echo  granted  at  the  font  to  mine, 

I  trust,  shall  have  made  ruder.     What  would'st  care, 

O  Leigh,  for  all  the  wooden  matter-o'-fact 

Of  all  thine  oaks,  depriv'd  of  what  thy  muse 

Can  do  to  wake  their  old  oracular  breath, 

Or  whisper,  with  their  patriarch  locks,  of  heaven  ? 

Lo !  Southwood  Smith,  physician  of  mankind, 

Bringer  of  light  and  air  to  the  rich  poor 

Of  the  next  age : — he,  when  in  real  woods 

He  rests  the  mildest  energy  alive, 

Scorns  not  these  fancied  ones,  but  hails  and  loves 

A  vision  of  the  dawn  of  his  own  world. 

Horace  Smith,  lo  !  rare  compound,  skill'd  alike 

In  worldly  gain  and  its  unworldliest  use  : 

He  prospers  in  the  throng,  makes  fact  his  slave, 

Then  leads  a  life  with  fiction  and  good  deeds. 

Lo!  Bulwer,  genius  in  the  thick  of  fame, 

With  smiles  of  thrones,  and  echoes  from  the  Rhine, 

He  too  extends  his  grounds  to  Fairy-land, 

And  while  his  neighbours  think  they  see  him  looking 

Hard  at  themselves,  is  in  Armorica, 

Feasting  with  lovers  in  enchanted  bowers. 

Lo  !  Jeffrey  the  fine  wit,  the  judge  revered, 

The  man  belov'd,  what  spirit  invokes  he 

To  make  his  hasty  moments  of  repose 
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Richest  and  farthest  off? — The  Muse  of  Keats, 
One  of  the  inmost  dwellers  in  the  core 
Of  the  old  woods,  when  Nymphs  and  Graces  liv'd, — 
"Where  still  they  live,  to  eyes,  like  theirs,  divine. 

Fancy's  the  wealth  of  wealth,  the  toiler's  hope, 
The  poor  man's  piecer-out ;  the  art  of  Nature, 
Painting  her  landscapes  twice  ;  the  spirit  of  fact, 
As  matter  is  the  body ;  the  pure  gift 
Of  heav'n  to  poet  and  to  child  ;  which  he 
Who  retains  most  in  manhood,  being  a  man 
In  all  things  fitted  else,  is  most  a  man  ; 
Because  he  wants  no  human  faculty, 
Nor  loses  one  sweet  taste  of  the  sweet  world. 


REFLECTIONS  OF  A  DEAD  BODY. 


Scene.— A  female  sitting  by  a  bed-side,  anxiously  looking  at  the 
face  of  her  husband,  just  dead.  The  soul  within  the  dead  body 
soliloquises. 

What  change  is  this  !     What  joy  !  What  depth  of  rest  ! 
What  suddenness  of  withdrawal  from  all  pain 
Into  all  bliss?  into  a  balm  so  perfect 
I  do  not  even  smile  !    I  tried  but  now, 
With  that  breath's  end,  to  speak  to  the  dear  face 
That  watches  me — and  lo  !  all  in  an  instant, 
Instead  of  toil,  and  a  weak,  weltering  tear, 
I  am  all  peace,  all  happiness,  all  power, 
Laid  on  some  throne  in  space. — Great  God  !  I  am  dead. 
(A  pause. )  Dear  God  !   thy  love  is  perfect ;  thy  truth 
known. 
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{Another.)  And   he, — and    they! — How  simple    and 
strange  !     How  beautiful  ! 
But  I  may  whisper  it  not, — even  to  thought ; 
Lest  strong  imagination,  hearing  it, 
Speak,  and  the  world  be  shatter'd. 

{Soul  again  pauses.)  O  balm  J   O  bliss  !  O  saturating 
smile 
Unsmiling  !  O  doubt  ended  !  certainty 
Begun  !  O  will,  faultless,  yet  all  indulged, 
Encourag'd  to  be  wilful ; — to  delay 
Even  its  wings  for  heav'n  ;  and  thus  to  rest 
Here,  here,  ev'n  here, — 'twixt  heav'n  and  earth  awhile, 
A  bed  in  the  morn  of  endless  happiness. 

I  feel  warm  drops  falling  upon  my  face : 
They  reach  me  through  the  rapture  of  this  cold. — ■ 
My  wife  !  my  love  ! — 'tis  for  the  best  thou  canst  not 
Know  how  I  know  thee  weeping,  and  how  fond 
A  kiss  meets  thine  in  these  unowning  lips. 
Ah,  truly  was  my  love  what  thou  didst  hope  it, 
And  more  ;  and  so  was  thine — I  read  it  all — 
And  our  small  feuds  were  but  impatiences 
At  seeing  the  dear  truth  ill  understood. 
Poor  sweet !   thou  blamest  now  thyself,  and  heapest 
Memory  on  memory  of  imagin'd  wrong, 
As  I  should  have  done  too, — as  all  who  love; 
And  let  I  cannot  pity  thee : — so  well 
I  know  the  end,  and  how  thou'lt  smile  hereafter. 

She  speaks  my  name  at  last,  as  though  she  fear'd 
The  terrible,  familiar  sound  ;  and  sinks 
In  sobs  upon  my  bosom.     Hold  me  fast, 
Hold  me  fast,  sweet,  and  from  the  extreme  grow  calm, — 
Me,  cruelly  unmov'd,  and  yet  how  loving  ! 
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How  wrong  I  was  to  quarrel  with  poor  James  ! 
And  how  dear  Francis  mistook  met  That  pride, 
How  without  ground  it  was  !  Those  arguments, 
Which  I  suppos'd  so  final,  oh  how  foolish  ! 
Vet  gentlest  death  will  not  permit  rebuke, 
Ev'n  of  one's  self.  They'll  know  all,  as  I  know, 
When  they  lie  thus. 

Colder  I  grow,  and  happier. 
Warmness  and  sense  are  drawing  to  a  point, 
Ere  they  depart ; — myself  quitting  myself. 
The  soul  gathers  its  wings  upon  the  edge 
Of  the  new  world,  yet  how  assuredly  ! 
Oh  !  how  in  balm  I  change  !  actively  will'd, 
Yet  passive,  quite  ;  and  feeling  opposites  mingle 
In  exquisitest  peace  ! — Those  fleshly  clothes, 
Which  late  I  thought  myself,  lie  more  and  more 
Apart  from  this  warm,  sweet,  retreating  me, 
Who  am  as  a  hand  withdrawing  from  a  glove. 

So  lay  my  mother  :  so  my  father :  so 
My  children :  yet  I  pitied  them.     I  wept, 
And  fancied  them  in  graves,  and  call'd  them  "  poor  "  ! 

O  graves  !  O  tears  !  O  knowledge,  will,  and  time, 
And  fear,  and  hope  !  what  petty  terms  of  earth 
Were  ye  !  yet  how  I  love  ye  as  of  earth, 
The  planet's  household  words;  and  how  postpone, 
Till  out  of  these  dear  arms,  th'  immeasurable 
Tongue  of  the  all-possessing  smile  eternal ! 
Ah,  not  excluding  these,  nor  aught  that's  past, 
Nor  aught  that's  present,  nor  that's  yet  to  come, 
Well  waited  for.     I  would  not  stir  a  finger 
Out  of  this  rest,  to  reassure  all  anguish  ; 
Such  warrant  hath  it  ;  such  divine  conjuncture ; 
Such  a  charm  binds  it  with  the  needs  of  bliss. 
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That  was  my  eldest  boy's — that  kiss.     And  that 
The  baby  with  its  little  unweening  mouth  ; 
And  those — and  those— Dear  hearts  !  they  have  all  come, 
And  think  me  dead — me,  who  so  know  I'm  living, 
The  vitalest  creature  in  this  fleshly  room. 
I  part ;  and  with  my  spirit's  eyes,  full  open'd, 
Will  look  upon  them. 

[Spirit  parts  from  the  body,  and  breathes  upon  their  eyes. 

Patient  be  those  tears, 
Fresh  heart-dews,  standing  on  these  dear  clay-moulds 
Of  souls  made  of  myself, — made  of  us  both 
In  the  half-heavenly  time.     I  quit  ye  but 
To  meet  again,  and  will  revisit  soon 
In  many  a  dream,  and  many  a  gentle  sigh. 

{Spirit  looks  at  the  body. 

And  was  that  me? — that  hollow-cheek'd  pale  thing, 

Shatter'd  with  passions,  worn  with  cares ;  now  placid 

With  my  divine  departure  ?     And  must  love 

Think  of  thee  painfully  ?  of  stifling  boards 

'Gainst  the  free  face,  and  of  the  irreverent  worm  ? 

To  dust  with  thee,  poor  corpse  !  to  dust  and  grass, 

And  the  glad  innocent  worm,  that  does  its  duty 

As  thou  dost  thine  in  changing.     I  thy  life, 

Life  of  thy  life,  bird  of  the  bird,  ah  ha  ! 

Turn  my  face  forth  to  heav'n — ah  ha  !  ah  ha  ! 

Oh  the  infinitude  and  the  eternity  ! 

The  dimpled  air !  the  measureless  conscious  heaven  ! 

The  endless  possession  !  the  sweet,  mad,  fawning  planets 

[//  speaks  with  a  hurried  vehe?)ience  of  rapture. 

Sleeking,  like  necks,  round  the  beatitudes  of  the  ubiqui- 
tous sun-god 
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With  bee-music  of  innumerable  organ  thunders. 

And  the  travelling  crowds  this  way,  like  a  life-tempest, 

With  rapid  angelical  faces,  two  in  one, 

Ah  ha  !  ah  ha  !  and  the  stillness  beyond  the  stars — 

My  Friend  !  my  Mother  ! — I  mingle  through  the  roar. 

\Spirit  vanishes. 


fllMscetlaneous  poems. 


POWER  AND  GENTLENESS. 

I've  thought  at  gentle  and  ungentle  hour, 

Of  many  an  act  and  giant  shape  of  power ; 

Of  the  old  kings  with  high  exacting  looks, 

Sceptred  and  globed  ;  of  eagles  on  their  rocks, 

With  straining  feet,  and  that  fierce  mouth  and  drear, 

Answering  the  strain  with  downward  drag  austere ; 

Of  the  rich-headed  lion,  whose  huge  frown 

All  his  great  nature,  gathering,  seems  to  crown; 

Of  towers  on  hills,  with  foreheads  out  of  sight 

In  clouds,  or  shown  us  by  the  thunder's  light, 

Or  ghastly  prison,  that  eternally 

Holds  its  blind  visage  out  to  the  lone  sea  ; 

And  of  all  sunless,  subterranean  deeps 

The  creature  makes,  who  listens  while  he  sleeps, 

Avarice  ;  and  then  of  those  old  earthly  cones, 

That  stride,  they  say,  over  heroic  bones  ; 

And  those  stone  heaps  Egyptian,  whose  small  doors 

Look  like  low  dens  under  precipitous  shores  ; 

And  him,  great  Memnon,  that  long  sitting  by'i 

In  seeming  idleness,  with  stony  eye,  j- 

Sang  at  the  morning's  touch,  like  poetry  ;        J 
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And  then,  of  all  the  fierce  and  bitter  fruit 

Of  the  proud  planting  of  a  tyrannous  foot, — 

Of  bruised  rights,  and  flourishing  bad  men, 

And  virtue  wasting  heavenwards  from  a  den  ; 

Brute  force  and  fury  ;  and  the  devilish  drouth 

Of  the  foul  cannon's  ever-gaping  mouth  ; 

And  the  bride-widowing  sword  ;  and  the  harsh  bray 

The  sneering  trumpet  sends  across  the  fray  ; 

And  all  which  lights  the  people-thinning  star, 

That  selfishness  invokes, — the  horsed  war, 

Panting  along  with  many  a  bloody  mane. 

I've  thought  of  all  this  pride,  and  all  this  pain, 
And  all  the  insolent  plenitudes  of  power, 
And  I  declare,  by  this  most  quiet  hour, 
Which  holds  in  different  tasks  by  the  fire-light ' 
Me  and  my  friends  here,  this  delightful  night, 
That  Power  itself  has  not  one  half  the  might 
Of  Gentleness.     'Tis  want  to  all  true  wealth  ; 
The  uneasy  madman's  force,  to  the  wise  health  ; 
Blind  downward  beating,  to  the  eyes  that  see  ; 
Noise  to  persuasion,  doubt  to  certainty  ; 
The  consciousness  of  strength  in  enemies, 
Who  must  be  strain'd  upon,  or  else  they  rise ; 
The  battle  to  the  moon,  who  all  the  while, 
High  out  of  hearing,  passes  with  her  smile ; 
The  tempest,  trampling  in  his  scanty  run, 
To  the  whole  globe,  that  basks  about  the  sun  ; 
Or  as  all  shrieks  and  clangs,  with  which  a  sphere, 
Undone  and  fired,  could  rake  the  midnight  ear, 
Compared  with  that  vast  dumbness  nature  keeps 

Throughout  her  starry  deeps, 
Most  old,  and  mild,  and  awful,  and  unbroken, 
Which    tells   a   tale   of  peace   beyond   whate'er 
spoken. 
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THOUGHTS  OF  THE  AVON, 

ON   THE   28TH    OF   SEPTEMBER,    1817. 

It  is  the  loveliest  day  that  we  have  had 
This  lovely  month,  sparkling  and  full  of  cheer  ; 
The  sun  has  a  sharp  eye,  yet  kind  and  glad  ; 
Colours  are  doubly  bright :  all  things  appear 
Strong  outlined  in  the  spacious  atmosphere  ; 
And  through  the  lofty  air  the  white  clouds  go, 
As  on  their  way  to  some  celestial  show. 

The  banks  of  Avon  must  look  well  to-day  ; 
Autumn  is  there  in  all  his  glory  and  treasure  ; 
The  river  must  run  bright ;  the  ripples  play 
Their  crispest  tunes  to  boats  that  rock  at  leisure ; 
The  ladies  are  abroad  with  cheeks  of  pleasure; 
And  the  rich  orchards  in  their  sunniest  robes 
Are  pouting  thick  with  all  their  winy  globes. 

And  why  must  I  be  thinking  of  the  pride 
Of  distant  bowers,  as  if  I  had  no  nest 
To  sing  in  here,  though  by  the  houses'  side  ? 
As  if  I  could  not  in  a  minute  rest 
In  leafy  fields,  quiet,  and  self-possest, 
Having,  on  one  side,  Hampstead  for  my  looks. 
On  t'other,  London,  with  its  wealth  of  books  ? 

It  is  not  that  I  envy  autumn  there, 
Xor  the  sweet  river,  though  my  fields  have  none ; 
Nor  yet  that  in  its  all-productive  air 
Was  born  Humanity's  divinest  son, 
That  sprightliest,  gravest,  wisest,  kindest  one — 
Shakespeare  ;  nor  yet,  oh  no — that  here  I  miss 
Souls  not  unworthy  to  be  named  with  his. 
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No  ;  but  it  is,  that  on  this  very  day, 
And  upon  Shakespeare's  stream,  a  little  lower, 
Where,  drunk  with  Delphic  air,  it  comes  away 
Dancing  in  perfume  by  the  Peary  Shore, 
Was  born  the  lass  that  I  love  more  and  more : 
A  fruit  as  fine  as  in  the  Hesperian  store, 
Smooth,  roundly  smiling,  noble  to  the  core; 
An  eye  for  art :  a  nature,  that  of  yore 
Mothers  and  daughters,  wives  and  sisters  wore, 
When  in  the  golden  age  one  tune  they  bore ; 
Marian, — who  makes  my  heart  and  very  rhymes  run 
o'er. 


TO   T.  L.  H. 

SIX  YEARS  OLD,    DURING  A   SICKNESS. 
1817. 

Sleep  breathes  at  last  from  out  thee, 

My  little,  patient  boy  ; 
And  balmy  rest  about  thee 
Smooths  off  the  day's  annoy. 
I  sit  me  down,  and  think 
Of  all  thy  winning  ways ; 
Yet  almost  wish,  with  sudden  shrink, 
That  I  had  less  to  praise. 

Thy  sidelong  pillowed  meekness, 
Thy  thanks  to  all  that  aid, 

Thy  heart,  in  pain  and  weakness, 
Of  fancied  faults  afraid  ; 
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The  little  trembling  hand 
That  wipes  thy  quiet  tears, 
These,  these  are  things  that  may  demand 
Dread  memories  for  years. 

Sorrows  I've  had,  severe  ones, 

I  will  not  think  of  now  ; 
And  calmly  'midst  my  dear  ones 
Have  wasted  with  dry  brow  ; 
But  when  thy  fingers  press 
And  pat  my  stooping  head, 
I  cannot  bear  the  gentleness, — 
The  tears  are  in  their  bed. 

Ah,  first-born  of  thy  mother, 

When  life  and  hope  were  new, 
Kind  playmate  of  thy  brother, 
Thy  sister,  father  too  ; 

My  light,  where'er  I  go, 
My  bird,  when  prison-bound, 
My  hand  in  hand  companion, — no, 
My  prayers  shall  hold  thee  round. 

To  say  "  He  has  departed  " — 

"  His  voice" — "  his  face  " — is  gone; 
To  feel  impatient-hearted, 
Yet  feel  we  must  bear  on  ; 
Ah,  I  could  not  endure 
To  whisper  of  such  woe, 
Unless  I  felt  this  sleep  ensure 
That  it  will  not  be  so. 

Yes,  still  he's  fixed,  and  sleeping  ! 

This  silence  too  the  while — 
Its  very  hush  and  creeping 

Seem  whispering  us  a  smile  : 
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Something  divine  and  dim 
Seems  going  by  one's  ear, 
Like  parting  wings  of  Seraphim, 

Who  say,  "We've  finished  here.1 


TO  J.   H. 

FOUR  YEARS  OLD  •    A  NURSERY   SONG. 

1816. 

.  .  .  Pien  d'  amori, 

Pien  di  canti,  e  pien  di  fiori. 

— FRUGONI. 
Full  of  little  loves  for  ours, 
Full  of  songs,  and  full  of  flowers. 

Ah  little  ranting  Johnny, 
For  ever  blithe  and  bonny, 
And  singing  nonny,  nonny, 
With  hat  just  thrown  upon  ye  ; 
Or  whistling  like  the  thrushes 
With  voice  in  silver  gushes  ; 
Or  twisting  random  posies 
With  daisies,  weeds,  and  roses  ; 
And  strutting  in  and  out  so, 
Or  dancing  all  about  so, 
With  cock-up  nose  so  lightsome, 
And  sidelong  eyes  so  brightsome, 
And  cheeks  as  ripe  as  apples, 
And  head  as  rough  as  Dapple's, 
And  arms  as  sunny  shining 
As  if  their  veins  they'd  wine  in ; 
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And  mouth  that  smiles  so  truly, 
Heav'n  seems  to  have  made  it  newly, 
It  breaks  into  such  sweetness 
With  merry-lipp'd  completeness  ; — 
Ah  Jack,  ah  Gianni  mio, 
As  blithe  as  Laughing  Trio, 
— Sir  Richard,  too,  you  rattler, 
So  christened  from  the  Tatler, — 
My  Bacchus  in  his  glory, 
My  little  Cor-di  fiori. 
My  tricksome  Puck,  my  Robin, 
Who  in  and  out  come  bobbing, 
As  full  of  feints  and  frolic  as 
That  fibbing  rogue  Autolycus, 
And  play  the  graceless  robber  on 
Your  grave-eyed  brother  Oberon, — 
Ah  !  Dick,  ah  Dolce-riso, 
How  can  you,  can  you  be  so  ? 

One  cannot  turn  a  minute, 
But  mischief— there  you're  in  it, 
A  getting  at  my  books,  John, 
With  mighty  bustling  looks,  John  ; 
Or  poking  at  the  roses, 
In  midst  of  which  your  nose  is ; 
Or  climbing  on  a  table, 
No  matter  how  unstable, 
And  turning  up  your  quaint  eye 
And  half-shut  teeth  with  "  Mayn't  I  ?" 
Or  else  you're  off  at  play,  John, 
Just  as  you'd  be  all  day,  John, 
With  hat  or  not,  as  happens, 
And  there  you  dance,  and  clap  hands, 
Or  on  the  grass  go  rolling, 
Or  plucking  flow'rs,  or  bowling, 
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And  getting  me  expenses 

With  losing  balls  o'er  fences  ; 

Or,  as  the  constant  trade  is, 

Are  fondled  by  the  ladies 

With  "  What  a  young  rogue  this  is  !  " 

Reforming  him  with  kisses  ; 

Till  suddenly  you  cry  out, 

As  if  you  had  an  eye  out, 

So  desperately  tearful, 

The  sound  is  really  fearful ; 

When  lo  !   directly  after, 

It  bubbles  into  laughter. 

Ah  rogue  !  and  do  you  know,  John, 
Why  'tis  we  love  you  so,  John  ? 
And  how  it  is  they  let  ye 
Do  what  you  like  and  pet  ye, 
Though  all  who  look  upon  ye, 
Exclaim,  "  Ah  Johnny,  Johnny  ! " 
It  is  because  you  please  'em 
Still  more,  John,  than  you  tease  'em  ; 
Because,  too,  when  not  present, 
The  thought  of  you  is  pleasant  ; 
Because,  though  such  an  elf,  John, 
They  think  that  if  yourself,  John, 
Had  something  to  condemn  too, 
You'd  be  as  kind  to  them  too  ; 
In  short,  because  you're  very 
Good-temper'd,  Jack,  and  merry  ; 
And  are  as  quick  at  giving, 
As  easy  at  receiving  ; 
And  in  the  midst  of  pleasure 
Are  certain  to  find  leisure 
To  think,  my  boy,  of  ours, 
And  bring  us  lumps  of  flowers. 
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But  see,  the  sun  shines  brightly ; 
Come,  put  your  hat  on  rightly, 
And  we'll  among  the  bushes, 
And  hear  your  friends  the  thrushes; 
And  see  what  flow'rs  the  weather 
Has  render'd  fit  to  gather ; 
And,  when  we  home  must  jog,  you 
Shall  ride  my  back,  you  rogue  you, 
Your  hat  adorn'd  with  fine  leaves, 
Horse-chestnut,  oak,  and  vine-leaves  : 
And  so,  with  green  o'erhead,  John, 
Shall  whistle  home  to  bed,  John. 


ON  HEARING  A  LITTLE  MUSICAL  BOX. 

Dilettevol'  suoni 
Faceano  intr.rno  1'  aria  tintinnire 
D'  armonia  dolce,  e  di  concenti  buoni. 

— Ariosto. 

Hallo  ! — what? — where,  what  can  it  be 

That  strikes  up  so  deliciously  ? 

I  never  in  my  life — what  no  ! 

That  little  tin-box  playing  so? 

It  really  seemed  as  if  a  sprite 

Had  struck  among  us,  swift  and  light, 

And  come  from  some  minuter  star 

To  treat  us  with  his  pearl  guitar. 

Hark  !  it  scarcely  ends  the  strain, 
But  it  gives  it  o'er  again, 
Lovely  thing  ! — and  runs  along, 
Just  as  if  it  knew  the  song, 
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Touching  out,  smooth,  clear  and  small, 
Harmony,  and  shake,  and  all, 
Now  upon  the  treble  lingering, 
Dancing  now  as  if  'twere  fingering, 
And  at  last  upon  the  close, 
Coming  with  serene  repose. 

O  full  of  sweetness,  crispness,  ease, 
Compound  of  lovely  smallnesses, 
Accomplished  trifle, — tell  us  what 
To  call  thee,  and  disgrace  thee  not. 
Worlds  of  fancies  come  about  us, 
Thrill  within  and  glance  without  us. 
Now  we  think  that  there  must  be 
In  thee  some  humanity, 
Such  a  taste  composed  and  fine 
Smiles  along  that  touch  of  thine. 

Now  we  call  thee  heavenly  rain, 
For  thy  fresh,  continued  strain  ; 
Now  a  hail,  that  on  the  ground 
Splits  into  light  leaps  of  sound ; 
Now  the  concert,  neat  and  nice, 
Of  a  pigmy  paradise ; 
Sprinkles  then  from  singing  fountains  ; 
Fairies  heard  on  tops  of  mountains  ; 
Nightingales  endued  with  art, 
Caught  in  listening  to  Mozart : 
Stars  that  make  a  distant  tinkling, 
While  their  happy  eyes  are  twinkling ; 
Sounds  for  scattered  rills  to  flow  to ; 
Music,  for  the  flowers  to  blow  to. 
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HEARING  MUSIC. 


(Set  to  music  by  Vincent  Xovello.) 

When  lovely  sounds  about  my  ears 
Like  winds  in  Eden's  tree-tops  rise, 

And  make  me,  though  my  spirit  hears, 
For  very  luxury  close  my  eyes, 

Let  none  but  friends  be  round  about 
Who  love  the  smoothing  joy  like  me, 

That  so  the  charm  be  felt  throughout, 
And  all  be  harmony. 

And  when  we  reach  the  close  divine, 
Then  let  the  hand  of  her  I  love 

Come  with  its  gentle  palm  on  mine, 
As  soft  as  snow  or  lighting  dove  ; 

And  let,  by  stealth,  that  more  than  friend 
Look  sweetness  in  my  opening  eyes, 

For  only  so  such  dreams  should  end, 
Or  wake  in  Paradise. 


ALTER  ET  IDEM. 

A   CHEMICO-POETICAL  THOUGHT. 

O  Lovers,  ye  that  poorly  love,  and  ye 
That  think  ye  love  beyond  sobriety, 
Twine  me  a  wreath,  if  but  for  only  this, 
I'll  prove  the  roses  in  the  poet's  kiss. 
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Not  metaphors  alone  are  lips  and  roses, 

Whate'er  the  gallant  or  the  churl  supposes : 

Ask  what  compounds  them  both,  and  science  tells 

Of  marvellous  results  in  crucibles, — 

Of  common  elements, — say  two  in  five, — 

By  which  their  touch  is  soft,  their  bloom's  alive ; 

So  that  the  lip  and  leaf  do  really,  both, 

Hold  a  shrewd  cut  of  the  same  velvet  cloth. 

The  maxim  holds,  where'er  the  compounds  fall,  — ' 

In  birds,  in  brooks,  in  wall-flowers  and  the  wall : 

The  beauty  shares  them  with  her  very  shawl. 

'Tis  true,  the  same  things  go  to  harden  rocks  ; 
There's  iron  in  the  shade  of  Julia's  locks; 
And  when  we  kiss  Jacintha's  tears  away, 
A  briny  pity  melts  in  what  we  say : 
But  read  these  common  properties  aright, 
And  shame  in  love  is  quench'd,  and  wise  delight. 
The  very  coarsest  clay,  the  meanest  shard 
That  hides  the  beetle  in  the  public  yard, 
Shares  with  the  stars,  and  all  that  rolls  them  on, 
Much  more  the  face  we  love  to  look  upon ; 
And  be  the  drops  compounded  as  they  may, 
That  bring  sweet  sorrows  from  sweet  eyes  away, 
Where's  the  mean  soul  shall  honour  not  the  tears 
Shed  for  a  lover's  hopes,  a  mother's  fears  ? 
Rise,  truth  and  love,  and  vindicate  my  rhyme  ! 
The  crabbed  Scot,  that  once  upon  a  time 
Ask'd  what  a  poem  prov'd,  and  just  had  wit 
To  prove  himself  a  fool,  by  asking  it, 
E'en  he  had  blood,  as  Burns  or  Wallace  had, 
Or  as  the  lip  that  makes  a  painter  mad. 
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AN  ANGEL  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

How  sweet  it  were,  if  without  feeble  fright, 

Or  dying  of  the  dreadful  beauteous  sight, 

An  angel  came  to  us,  and  we  could  bear 

To  see  him  issue  from  the  silent  air 

At  evening  in  our  room,  and  bend  on  ours 

His  divine  eyes,  and  bring  us  from  his  bowers 

News  of  dear  friends,  and  children  who  have  never 

Been  dead  indeed, — as  we  shall  know  for  ever. 

Alas  !  we  think  not  what  we  daily  see 

About  our  hearths, — angels,  that  are  to  be, 

Or  may  be  if  they  will,  and  we  prepare 

Their  souls  and  ours  to  meet  in  happy  air ; — 

A  child,  a  friend,  a  wife  whose  soft  heart  sings 

In  unison  with  ours,  breeding  its  future  wings. 


WEALTH  AND  WOMANHOOD. 

Have  you  seen  an  heiress 

In  her  jewels  mounted, 
Till  her  wealth  and  she  seem'd  one, 

And  she  might  be  counted? 

Have  you  seen  a  bosom 
With  one  rose  betwixt  it  ? 

And  did  you  mark  the  grateful  blush, 
While  the  bridegroom  fix'd  it  ? 
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TO  MAY. 


May,  thou  month  of  rosy  beauty, 
Month,  when  pleasure  is  a  duty  ; 
Month  of  maids  that  milk  the  kine, 
Bosom  rich,  and  breath  divine  ; 
Month  of  bees,  and  month  of  flowers, 
Month  of  blossom-laden  bowers ; 
Month  of  little  hands  with  daisies, 
Lovers'  love,  and  poets'  praises  ; 

0  thou  merry  month  complete, 
May,  thy  very  name  is  sweet ! 
May  was  maid  in  olden  times, 
And  is  still  in  Scottish  rhymes  ; 
May's  the  blooming  hawthorn  bough  ; 
May's  the  month  that's  laughing  now 

1  no  sooner  write  the  word, 
Than  it  seems  as  though  it  heard, 
And  looks  up,  and  laughs  at  me, 
Like  a  sweet  face  rosily, — 

Like  an  actual  colour  bright, 
Flushing  from  the  paper's  white  ; 
Like  a  bride  that  knows  her  power, 
Started  in  a  summer  bower. 

If  the  rains  that  do  us  wrong 
Come  to  keep  the  winter  long, 
And  deny  us  thy  sweet  looks, 
I  can  love  thee,  sweet,  in  books, 
Love  thee  in  the  poets'  pages, 
Where  they  keep  thee  green  for  ages  ; 
Love  and  read  thee,  as  a  lover 
Reads  his  lady's  letters  over, 
Breathing  blessings  on  the  art, 
Which  commingles  those  that  part. 
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There  is  May  in  books  for  ever ; 
May  will  part  from  Spenser  never  ; 
May's  in  Milton,  May's  in  Prior, 
May's  in  Chaucer,  Thomson,  Dyer ; 
May's  in  all  the  Italian  books  ; 
She  has  old  and  modern  nooks, 
Where  she  sleeps  with  nymphs  and  elves 
In  happy  places  they  call  shelves, 
And  will  rise,  and  dress  your  rooms 
With  a  drapery  thick  with  blooms. 

Come,  ye  rains  then,  if  ye  will, 
May's  at  home,  and  with  me  still  : 
But  come  rather,  thou,  good  weather, 
And  find  us  in  the  fields  together. 


TO  JUNE. 

May's  a  word  'tis  sweet  to  hear, 
Laughter  of  the  budding  year; 
Sweet  it  is  to  start,  and  say 
On  May-morning,  "  This  is  May!" 
But  there  also  breathes  a  tune — 
Hear  it — in  the  sound  of  "June." 
Tune's  a  month,  and  June's  a  name, 
Never  yet  hath  had  its  fame. 
Summer's  in  the  sound  of  June, 
Summer,  and  a  deepen'd  tune 
Of  the  bees  and  of  the  birds, — 
And  of  loitering  lovers'  words, — 
And  the  brooks  that,  as  they  go, 
Seem  to  think  aloud,  yet  low  ; 
And  the  voice  of  early  heat, 
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Where  the  mirth-spun  insects  meet; 
And  the  very  colour's  tone 
Russet  now,  and  fervid  grown  ; 
All  a  voice,  as  if  it  spoke 
Of  the  brown  wood's  cottage  smok 
And  the  sun,  and  bright  green  oak 
O  come  quickly,  show  thee  soon, 
Come  at  once  with  all  thy  noon, 
Manly,  joyous,  gipsy  June. 
May,  the  jade,  with  her  fresh  cheek 
And  the  love  the  bards  bespeak, 
May,  by  coming  first  in  sight, 
Half  defrauds  thee  of  thy  right, 
For  her  best  is  shared  by  thee 
With  a  wealthier  potency, 
So  that  thou  dost  bring  us  in 
A  sort  of  May-time  masculine, 
Fit  for  action  or  for  rest, 
As  the  luxury  seems  the  best, 
Bearding  now  the  morning  breeze, 
Or  in  love  with  paths  of  trees, 
Or  dispos'd,  full  length,  to  lie 
With  a  hand-enshaded  eye 
On  thy  warm  and  golden  slopes, 
Basker  in  the  buttercups, 
Listening  with  nice  distant  ears 
To  the  shepherd's  clapping  shears, 
Or  the  next  field's  laughing  play 
In  the  happy  wars  of  hay, 
While  its  perfume  breathes  all  over, 
Or  the  bean  comes  fine  or  clover. 

O  could  I  walk  round  the  earth, 
With  a  heart  to  share  my  mirth, 
With  a  look  to  love  me  ever. 
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Thoughtful  much,  but  sullen  never, 
I  could  be  content  to  see 
June  and  no  variety ; 
Loitering  here,  and  living  there, 
With  a  book  and  frugal  fare, 
With  a  finer  gipsy  time, 
And  a  cuckoo  in  the  clime, 
Work  at  morn,  and  mirth  at  noon, 
And  sleep  beneath  the  sacred  moon. 


CHRISTMAS. 

A   SONG   FOR  THE   YOUNG   AND  THE   WISE. 

Christmas  comes  !     He  comes,  he  comes, 

Usher'd  with  a  rain  of  plums; 

Hollies  in  the  windows  greet  him  ; 

Schools  come  driving  post  to  meet  him  ; 

Gifts  precede  him,  bells  proclaim  him, 

Every  mouth  delights  to  name  him  ; 

Wet,  and  cold,  and  wind,  and  dark, 

Make  him  but  the  warmer  mark  ; 

And  yet  he  comes  not  one-embodied, 

Universal  's  the  blithe  godhead, 

And  in  every  festal  house 

Presence  hath  ubiquitous. 

Curtains,  those  snug  room-enfolders, 

Hang  upon  his  million  shoulders. 

And  he  has  a  million  eyes 

Of  fire,  and  eats  a  million 

And  is  very  merry  and  wise 

Very  wise  and  very  merry, 

And  loves  a  kiss  beneath  the  berry. 
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Then  full  many  a  shape  hath  he, 
All  in  said  ubiquity  : 
Now  is  he  a  green  array, 
And  now  an  "  eve,"  and  now  a  "day 
Now  he's  town  gone  out  of  town, 
And  now  a  feast  in  civic  gown, 
And  now  the  pantomime  and  clown 
With  a  crack  upon  the  crown, 
And  all  sorts  of  tumbles  down  ; 
And  then  he's  music  in  the  night, 
And  the  money  gotten  by't  : 
He's  a  man  that  can't  write  verses, 
Bringing  some  to  ope  your  purses  ; 
He's  a  turkey,  he's  a  goose, 
He's  oranges  unfit  for  use  ; 
He's  a  kiss  that  loves  to  grow 
Underneath  the  mistletoe ; 
And  he's  forfeits,  cards,  and  wassails, 
And  a  king  and  queen  with  vassals, 
All  the  "quizzes"  of  the  time 
Drawn  and  quarter'd  with  a  rhyme  ; 
And  then,  for  their  revival's  sake, 
Lo  !  he's  an  enormous  cake, 
With  a  sugar  on  the  top 
Seen  before  in  many  a  shop, 
Where  the  boys  could  gaze  for  ever, 
They  think  the  cake  so  very  clever. 
Then,  some  morning,  in  the  lurch 
Leaving  romps,  he  goes  to  church, 
Looking  very  grave  and  thankful, 
After  which  he's  just  as  prank ful, 
Now  a  saint,  and  now  a  sinner, 
But,  above  all,  he's  a  dinner  ; 
He's  a  dinner,  where  you  see 
Everybody's  family  ; 
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Beef,  and  pudding,  and  mince-pies, 
And  little  boys  with  laughing  eyes, 
Whom  their  seniors  ask  arch  questions, 
Feigning  fears  of  indigestions 
(As  if  they,  forsooth,  the  old  ones, 
Hadn't  privately,  tenfold  ones) : 
He's  a  dinner  and  a  fire, 
Heap'd  beyond  your  hearts'  desire — 
Heap'd  with  log,  and  bak'd  with  coals, 
Till  it  roasts  your  very  souls, 
And  your  cheek  the  fire  outstares, 
And  you  all  push  back  your  chairs, 
And  the  mirth  becomes  too  great, 
And  you  all  sit  up  too  late, 
Nodding  all  with  tuo  much  head, 
And  so  go  off  to  too  much  bed. 

O  plethora  of  beef  and  bliss  ! 
Monkish  feaster,  sly  of  kiss  ! 
Southern  soul  in  body  Dutch  ! 
Glorious  time  of  great  Too- Much  ! 
Too  much  heat,  and  too  much  noise, 
Too  much  babblement  of  boys  ; 
Too  much  eating,  too  much  drinking, 
Too  much  ev'rything  but  thinking ; 
Solely  bent  to  laugh  and  stuff, 
And  trample  upon  base  Enough  ; 
Oh,  right  is  thy  instinctive  praise 
Of  the  wealth  of  Nature's  ways. 
Right  thy  most  unthrifty  glee, 
And  pious  thy  mince-piety  ! 
For  behold  !  great  Nature's  self 
Builds  her  no  abstemious  shelf, 
But  provides  (her  love  is  such 
For  all)  her  own  great,  good  Too- Much, — 
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Too  much  grass,  and  too  much  tree, 
Too  much  air,  and  land,  and  sea, 
Too  much  seed  of  fruit  and  flower, 
And  fish,  an  unimagin'd  dower  ! 
(In  whose  single  roe  shall  be  \ 
Life  enough  to  stock  the  sea —  J- 
Endless  ichthyophagy  !)  J 

Ev'ry  instant  through  the  day 
Worlds  of  life  are  thrown  away ; 
Worlds  of  life,  and  worlds  of  pleasure, 
Not  for  lavishment  of  treasure, 
But  because  she's  so  immensely 
Rich,  and  loves  us  so  intensely, 
She  would  have  us,  once  for  all, 
Wake  at  her  benignant  call, 
And  all  grow  wise,  and  all  lay  down 
Strife,  and  jealousy,  and  frown, 
And,  like  the  sons  of  one  great  mother, 
Share,  and  be  blest,  with  one  another. 


RONDEAU. 

Jenny  kiss'd  me  when  we  met, 

Jumping  from  the  chair  she  sat  in ; 
Time,  you  thief,  who  love  to  get 

Sweets  into  your  list,  put  that  in  : 
Say  I'm  weary,  say  I'm  sad, 

Say  that  health  and  wealth  have  miss'd  me, 
Say  I'm  growing  old,  but  add, 

Jenny  kiss'd  me. 
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LOVE-LETTERS   MADE  OF  FLOWERS. 

ON  A  PRINT  OF  ONE  OF  THEM  IN  A  BOOK. 

An  exquisite  invention  this, 
Worthy  of  Love's  most  honied  kiss, 
This  art  of  writing  billet-doux 
In  buds,  and  odours,  and  bright  hues  ! 
In  saying  all  one  feels  and  thinks 
In  clever  daffodils  and  pinks  ; 
In  puns  of  tulips ;  and  in  phrases, 
Charming  for  their  truth,  of  daisies  ; 
Uttering,  as  well  as  silence  may, 
The  sweetest  words  the  sweetest  way. 
How  fit  too  for  the  lady's  bosom  ! 
The  place  where  billet-doux  repose  'em. 

What  delight,  in  some  sweet  spot 
Combining  love  with  garden  plot, 
At  once  to  cultivate  one's  flowers 
And  one's  epistolary  powers  ! 
Growing  one's  own  choice  words  and  fancies 
In  orange  tubs,  and  beds  of  pansies ; 
One's  sighs  and  passionate  declarations 
In  odorous  rhetoric  of  carnations  ; 
Seeing  how  far  one's  stocks  will  reach  ; 
Taking  due  care  one's  flowers  of  speech 
To  guard  from  blight  as  well  as  bathos, 
And  watering,  every  day,  one's  pathos  ! 

A  letter  comes,  just  gather'd.     We 
Dote  on  its  tender  brilliancy  ; 
Inhale  its  delicate  expressions 
Of  balm  and  pea,  and  its  confessions 
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Made  with  as  sweet  a  Maiden's  Blush 

As  ever  morn  bedew'd  on  bush 

('Tis  in  reply  to  one  of  ours, 

Made  of  the  most  convincing  flowers), 

Then  after  we  have  kiss'd  its  wit 

And  heart,  in  water  putting  it 

(To  keep  its  remarks  fresh),  go  round 

Our  little  eloquent  plot  of  ground, 

And  with  enchanted  hands  compose 

Our  answer  all  of  lily  and  rose, 

Of  tuberose  and  of  violet, 

And  Little  Darling  (Mignonette), 

Of  Look  at  me  and  Call  me  to  you 

(Words  that  while  they  greet,  go  through  you), 

Of  Thoughts,  of  Flames,  Forget-me-not, 

Bridewort, — in  short,  the  whole  blest  lot 

Of  vouchers  for  a  life-long  kiss, 

And  literally,  breathing  bliss. 
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We  are  the  sweet  Flowers, 

Born  of  sunny  showers, 
Think,  whene'er  you  see  us,  what  our  beauty  saith  : 

Utterance  mute  and  bright 

Of  some  unknown  delight, 
We  fill  the  air  with  pleasure,  by  our  simple  breath  : 

All  who  see  us,  love  us  ; 

We  befit  all  places  ; 
Unto  sorrow  we  give  smiles ;  and  unto  graces,  graces. 
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Mark  our  ways,  how  noiseless 

All,  and  sweetly  voiceless, 
Though  the  March    winds   pipe   to   make   our   passage 
clear  ; 

Not  a  whisper  tells 

Where  our  small  seed  dwells, 
Nor  is  known  the  moment  green  when  our  tips  appear. 

We  thread  the  earth  in  silence, 

In  silence  build  our  bowers, 
And  leaf  by  leaf  in  silence  show,  till  we  laugh  atop, 
sweet  Flowers  ! 

The  dear  lumpish  baby, 
Humming  with  the  May-1  ee, 
Hails  us  with  his  bright  stare,  stumbling  through  the 
grass  ; 
The  honey-dropping  moon, 
On  a  night  in  June, 
Kisses  our  pale  pathway  leaves,  that  felt  the  bridegroom 
pass. 
Age,  the  wither'd  dinger, 
On  us  mutely  gazes, 
And  wraps  the  thought  of  his  last  bed  in  his  childhood's 
daisies. 


See,  and  scorn  all  duller 

Taste,  how  heav'n  loves  colour, 
How  great  Nature,  clearly,  joys  in  red  and  green; 

What  sweet  thoughts  she  thinks 

Of  violets  and  pinks, 
And  a  thousand  flushing  hues,  made  solely  to  be  seen  ; 

See  her  whitest  lilies 

Chill  the  silver  showers, 
And  what  a  red  mouth  has  her  rose,  the  woman  of  the 
flowers  ! 
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Uselessness  divincst 

Of  a  use  the  finest 
Painteth  us,  the  teachers  of  the  end  of  use ; 

Travellers  weary-eyed 

Bless  us  far  and  wide  ; 
Unto  sick  and  prison'd  thoughts  we  give  sudden  truce ; 

Not  a  poor  town  window 

Loves  its  sickliest  planting, 
But   its  wall  speaks  loftier  truth  than  Babylon's  whole 
vaunting. 

Sage  are  yet  the  uses 

Mix'd  with  our  sweet  juices, 
Whether  man  or  May-fly  profit  of  the  balm  ; 

As  fair  fingers  heal'd 

Knights  from  the  olden  field, 
We  hold  cups  of  mightiest  force  to  give  the  wildest  calm. 

E'en  the  terror  Poison 

Hath  its  plea  for  blooming  ; 
Life  it  gives  to  reverent  lips,  though  death  to  the  pre- 
suming. 

And  oh  !  our  sweet  soul-taker, 

That  thief  the  honey-maker, 
What  a  house  hath  he,  by  the  thymy  glen  1 

In  his  talking  rooms 

How  the  feasting  fumes, 
Till  his  gold  cups  overflow  to  the  mouths  of  men  ! 

The  butterflies  come  aping 

Those  fine  thieves  of  ours, 
And  flutter  round  our  rifled  tops,  like  tickled  flowers 
with  flowers. 

See  those  tops,  how  beauteous  ! 
What  fair  service  duteous 
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Round  some  idol  waits,  as  on  their  lord  the  Nine  ? 
Elfin  court  'twould  seem  ; 
And  taught  perchance  that  dream, 
Which   the   old    Greek    mountain   dreamt   upon   nights 
divine. 
To  expound  such  wonder 
Human  speech  avails  not  : 
Yet  there  dies  no  poorest  weed,  that  such  a  glory  exhales 
not. 

Think  of  all  these  treasures, 

Matchless  works  and  pleasures, 
Every  one  a  marvel,  more  than  thought  can  say  ; 

Then  think  in  what  bright  show'rs 

We  thicken  fields  and  bowers, 
And  with  what  heaps  of  sweetness  half  stifle  wanton 
May  : 

Think  of  the  mossy  forests 

By  the  bee-birds  haunted, 
And  all  those  Amazonian  plains,  lone  lying  as  enchanted. 

Trees  themselves  are  ours  ; 

Fruits  are  born  of  flowers  ; 
Peach  and  roughest  nut  were  blossoms  in  the  spring  ; 

The  lusty  bee  knows  well 

The  news,  and  comes  pell-mell, 
And    dances    in    the    bloomy    thicks     with     darksome 
antheming. 

Beneath  the  very  burthen 

Of  planet-pressing  ocean 
We   wash   our  smiling  cheeks  in  peace,  a  thought  for 
meek  devotion. 

Tears  of  Phoebus, — missings 
Of  Cytherea's  kissings, 
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Have  in  us  been  found,  and  wise  men  find  them  still  ; 

Drooping  grace  unfurls 

Still  Hyacinthus'  curls, 
And  Narcissus  loves  himself  in  the  selfish  rill ; 

Thy  red  lip,  Adonis, 

Still  is  wet  with  morning  ; 
And  the  step  that  bled  for  thee,  the  rosy  briar  adorning. 

Oh,  true  things  are  fables, 

Fit  for  sagest  tables, 
And  the  flowers  are  true  things,  yet  no  fables  they ; 

Fables  were  not  more 

Bright,  nor  lov'd  of  yore, 
Yet    they    grew    not,    like    the   flow'rs,    by   every   old 
pathway. 

Grossest  hand  can  test  us  ; 

Fools  may  prize  us  never  ; 
Yet  we  rise,  and  rise,  and  rise,  marvels  sweet  for  ever. 

Who  shall  say  that  flowers 

Dress  not  heav'n's  own  bowers? 
Who  its  love,  without  them,  can  fancy, — or  sweet  floor? 

Who  shall  even  dare 

To  say  we  sprang  not  there, 
And  came  not  down  that  Love  might  bring  one  piece  of 
heav'n  the  more  ? 

Oh  pray  believe  that  angels 

From  those  blue  dominions 
Brought  us  in  their  white  laps  down,  'twixt  their  golden 
pinions. 
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ALBUMS. 

LINES  WRITTEN  IN  THE  ALBUM  OF  ROTHA  QDILLINAN. 

An  Album  !     This  !     Why,  'tis  for  aught  I  see, 
Sheer  wit,  and  verse,  and  downright  poetry  ; 
A  priceless  book  incipient ;  a  treasure 
Of  growing  pearl ;  a  hoard  for  pride  and  pleasure  ; 
A  golden  begging-box,  which  pretty  Miss 
Goes  round  with,  like  a  gipsy  as  she  is, 
From  bard  to  bard,  to  stock  her  father's  shelf, 
Perhaps  for  cunning  dowry  to  herself. 

Albums  are  records,  kept  by  gentle  dames, 
To  show  us  that  their  friends  can  write  their  names  ; 
That  Miss  can  draw,  or  brother  John  can  write 
"  Sweet  lines,"  or  that  they  know  a  Mr.  White. 
The  lady  comes,  with  lowly  grace  upon  her, 
"  'Twill  be  so  kind,"  and  "  do  her  book  such  honour  ;  " 
We  bow,  smile,  deprecate,  protest,  read  o'er 
The  names  to  see  what  has  been  done  before, 
Wish  to  say  something  wonderful,  but  can't, 
And  write,  with  modest  glory,  "  William  Grant." 
Johnson  succeeds,  and  Thomson,  Jones,  and  Clarke, 
And  Cox  with  an  original  remark 

Out  of  the  Speaker  ; — then  come  John's  "  sweet  lines," 
Fanny's  "  sweet  airs,"  and  Jenny's  "  sweet  designs  "  : 
Then  Hobbs,  Cobbs,  Dobbs,  Lord  Strut,  and  Lady 

Brisk, 
And,  with  a  flourish  underneath  him,  Fisk. 

Alas  !  why  sit  I  here,  committing  jokes 
On  social  pleasures  and  good-humour' d  folks, 
That  see  far  better  with  their  trusting  eyes, 
Than  all  the  blinkings  of  the  would-be  wise? 
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Albums  are,  after  all,  pleasant  inventions, 

Make  friends  more  friendly,  grace  one's  good  intentions, 

Brighten  dull  names,  give  great  ones  kinder  looks, 

Nay,  now  and  then  produce  right  curious  books, 

And  make  the  scoffer  (as  it  now  does  me) 

Blush  to  look  round  on  deathless  company. 


ULTRA-GERMANO-CRITICASTERISM. 

1846. 

Would  you  make  blazes 

Of  ultra-reflectiveness, 
Get  a  few  phrases 

Of  ob  and  j^-jectiveness. 

Take  for  your  subject 

The  art  of  some  poet, 
And  be  your  whole  object 

To  show  that  you  know  it. 

Make  all  you  read  on  him 
Seem  what  you  thought  of  it ; 

Palm  your  own  creed  on  him, 
Though  he  knew  nought  of  it. 

Rave  on  "  aesthetics," 

"Profundity,"  "purity"; 

Damn  the  dull  critics, 
And  die  of  obscurity. 
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A  NIGHT-RAIN  IN  SUMMER. 

June  28,  1834. 

Open  the  window,  and  let  the  air 
Freshly  blow  upon  face  and  hair, 
And  fill  the  room,  as  it  fills  the  night, 
With  the  breath  of  the  rain's  sweet  might. 
Hark  !  the  burthen,  swift  and  prone  ! 
And  how  the  odorous  limes  are  blown  ! 
Stormy  Love's  abroad,  and  keeps 
Hopeful  coil  for  gentle  sleeps. 

Not  a  blink  shall  burn  to-night 
In  my  chamber,  of  sordid  light ; 
Nought  will  I  have,  not  a  window-pane, 
'Twixt  me  and  the  air  and  the  great  good  rain, 
Which  ever  shall  sing  me  sharp  lullabies  ; 
And  God's  own  darkness  shall  close  mine  eyes ; 
And  I  will  sleep,  with  all  things  blest, 
In  the  pure  earth-shadow  of  natural  rest. 


CALVIULTOR. 

WRITTEN   IN   THE   PERSON   OF  A   BALD   MAN. 

I've  got  my  wig  :— and  now,  thou  rash  Hirsutus, 
Crinitus,  Whiskerandos,  Ogre,  Bear, 
Or  whatsoever  title  please  thine  hair, 

Why  vex  the  bald  ?     Why  loveless  thus  repute  us? 
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Sweet  Shakspeare,  omni  nectare  imbutus, 

Was  bald  ;  and  he,  the  wise  beyond  compare, 
Socrates,  teacher  of  the  young  and  fair  ; 

And  Caesar,  victim  of  a  natural  Brutus  ! 


Fresh  is  the  bald  man's  head  ;  for  love  so  apt, 
That  England's  gallants,  in  her  wittiest  time, 

In  voluntary  baldness,  velvet-capp'd, 
Through  reams  of  letters  urg'd  their  amorous  rhyme : 

Then  issued  forth,  peruk'd  :  and  o'er  their  shoulders 

From  every  curl  shook  loves  at  all  their  fair  beholders. 


RIGHT  AND  MIGHT. 

ON   BEING   ASKED   WHETHER    I   THOUGHT   THAT 
MIGHT   WAS    RIGHT. 

Thus  far  I  do  : — that  Right  of  Might 
Springs  but  from  something  per  se  right, — 
Some  health,  strength,  knowledge.     To  beat  might, 
You  must  fight  might  with  righter  right. 

But  suppose  might  an  infant  smite, 
Would  you  call  that  a  right  of  might? 
Yes  ;  of  the  madman's  teeth  to  bite. 
'Tis  you,  O  world,  must  set  that  right 
With  the  great  Might  of  Love  and  Light, 
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DREAM  WITHIN  DREAM  ; 

OR, 

A    DREAM    IN    HEAVEN  J 

OR, 

EVIL    MINIMISED. 

What  evil  would  be,  could  it  be.  the  Blest 
Are  sometimes  fain  to  know.     They  sink  to  rest, 
Dream  for  a  moment's  space  of  care  and  strife, 
Wake,  stare,  and  smile,  and  that  was  human  Life. 


ODE  TO  THE  SUN. 

Presence  divine  !    Great  lord  of  this  our  sphere  ! 

.Bringer  of  light,  and  life,  and  joy,  and  beauty, — 
God  midst  a  million  gods,  that  far  and  near 

Hold  each  his  orbs  in  rounds  of  rapturous  duty  ; 
Oh  never  may  I,  while  I  lift  this  brow, 
Believe  in  any  god  less  like  a  god  than  thou. 

Thou  art  the  mightiest  of  all  things  we  see, 

And  thou,  the  mightiest,  art  amongst  the  kindest; 
The  planets,  dreadfully  and  easily, 

About  thee,  as  in  sacred  sport,  thou  windest ; 
And  thine  illustrious  hands,  for  all  that  power, 
Light  soft  on  the  babe's  cheek,  and  nurse  the  budding 
flower. 

640 
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They  say  that  in  thine  orb  is  movement  dire, 

Tempest  and  flame,  as  on  a  million  oceans  : 
Well  may  it  be,  thou  heart  of  heavenly  fire  ; 

Such  looks  and  smiles  befit  a  god's  emotions; 
We  know  thee  gentle  in  the  midst  of  all, 
By  those  smooth  orbs  in  heaven,  this  sweet  fruit  on  the 
wall. 

I  feel  thee  here,  myself,  soft  on  my  hand  ; 

Around  me  is  thy  mute,  celestial  presence  ; 
Reverence  and  awe  would  make  me  fear  to  stand 

Within  thy  beam,  were  not  all  Good  its  essence  : 
Were  not  all  Good  its  essence,  and  from  thence 
All  good,  glad  heart  deriv'd,  and  child-like  confidence. 

I  know  that  there  is  Fear,  and  Grief,  and  Pain, 
Strange  foes,  though  stranger  guardian  friends,  of 
Pleasure  : 
I  know  that  poor  men  lose,  and  rich  men  gain, 

Though  oft  th'  unseen  adjusts  the  seeming  measure  : 
I  know  that  Guile  may  teach,  while  Truth  must  bow, 
Or  bear  contempt  and  shame  on  his  benignant  brow. 

But  while  thou  sitt'st,  mightier  than  all,  O  Sun, 

And  e'en  when  sharpest  felt,  still  throned  in  kindness, 
I  see  that  greatest  and  that  best  are  one, 

And  that  all  else  works  tow'rds  it,  though  in  blind- 
ness. 
Evil  I  see,  and  Fear,  and  Grief,  and  Pain, 
Work  under  Good  their  lord,  embodied  in  thy  reign. 

I  see  the  molten  gold  darkly  refine 

O'er  the  great  sea  of  human  joy  and  sorrow  ; 

I  hear  the  deep  voice  of  a  grief  divine 

Calling  sweet  notes  to  some  diviner  morrow  ; 
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And  though  I  know  not  how  the  two  may  part, 
I  feel  thy  rays,  O  Sun,  write  it  upon  my  heart. 

Upon  my  heart  thou  writest  it,  as  thou, 

Heart  of  these  worlds,  art  writ  on  by  a  greater : 

Beam'd  on  with  love  from  some  still  mightier  brow,  • 
Perhaps  by  that  which  waits  some  new  relater  ; 

Some  amaz'd  man,  who  sees  new  splendours  driven 
Thick  round  a  Sun  of  suns,  and  fears  he  looks  at  heaven. 

'Tis  easy  for  vain  man,  Time's  growing  child, 
To  dare  pronounce  on  thy  material  seeming  : 

Ileav'n,  for  its  own  good  ends,  is  mute  and  mild 
To  many  a  wrong  of  man's  presumptuous  dreaming. 

Matter,  or  mind,  of  either  what  knows  he? 
Or  how  with  more  than  both  thine  orb  divine  may  be  ? 

Art  thou  a  god  indeed  ?  or  thyself  heaven  ? 

And  do  we  taste  thee  here  in  light  and  flowers  ? 
Art  thou  the  first  sweet  place,  where  hearts,  made  even, 

Sing  tender  songs  in  earth-remembering  bowers? 
Enough,  my  soul.     Enough  through  thee,  O  Sun, 
To  learn  the  sure  good  song, — Greatest  and  Best  are  one. 

Enough  for  man  to  work,  to  hope,  to  love, 

Copying  thy  zeal  untir'd,  thy  smile  unscorning  : 
Glad  to  see  gods  thick  as  the  stars  above, 

Bright  with  the  God  of  gods'  eternal  morning  ; 
Round  about  whom  perchance  endless  they  go, 
Ripening  their  earths  to  heavens,  as  love  and   wisdom 
grow. 
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THE  PLEA  OF  THE  MIDSUMMER  FAIRIES. 
To  Charles  Lamb,  Esq. 


'Twas  in  that  mellow  season  of  the  year, 

When  the  hot  sun  singes  the  yellow  leaves 

Till  they  be  gold, — and  with  a  broader  sphere 

The  Moon  looks  down  on  Ceres  and  her  sheaves ; 

When  more  abundantly  the  spider  weaves, 

And  the  cold  wind  breathes  from  a  chillier  clime  ; 

That  forth  I  fared,  on  one  of  those  still  eves, 

Touched  with  the  dewy  sadness  of  the  time, 

To  think  how  the  bright  months  had  spent  their  prime. 

II. 

So  that,  wherever  I  addressed  my  way, 

I  seemed  to  track  the  melancholy  feet 

Of  him  that  is  the  Father  of  Decay, 

A.nd  spoils  at  once  the  sour  weed  and  the  sweet ; 

iVherefore  regretfully  I  made  retreat 

To  some  unwasted  regions  of  my  brain, 

Charmed  with  the  light  of  summer  and  the  heat, 

And  bade  that  bounteous  season  bloom  again, 

And  sprout  fresh  flowers  in  my  own  domain. 
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in. 

It  was  a  shady  and  sequestered  scene, 
Like  those  famed  gardens  of  Boccaccio, 
Planted  with  his  own  laurels  evergreen, 
And  roses  that  for  endless  summer  blow ; 
And  there  were  fountain  springs  to  overflow 
Their  marble  basins, — and  cool  green  arcades 
Of  tall  o'erarching  sycamores,  to  throw 
Athwart  the  dappled  path  their  dancing  shades, 
With  timid  conies  cropping  the  green  blades. 


IV. 

And  there  were  crystal  pools,  peopled  with  fish, 
Argent  and  gold  ;  and  some  of  Tyrian  skin, 
Some  crimson-barred ; — and  ever  at  a  wish 
They  rose  obsequious  till  the  wave  grew  thin 
As  glass  upon  their  backs,  and  then  dived  in, 
Quenching  their  ardent  scales  in  watery  gloom  ; 
Whilst  others  with  fresh  hues  rowed  forth  to  win 
My  changeable  regard,  for  so  we  doom 
Things  born  of  thought  to  vanish  or  to  bloom. 


And  there  were  many  birds  of  many  dyes, 
From  tree  to  tree  still  faring  to  and  fro, 
And  stately  peacocks  with  their  splendid  eyes, 
And  gorgeous  pheasants  with  their  golden  glow, 
Like  Iris  just  bedabbled  in  her  bow, 
Besides  some  vocalists,  without  a  name, 
That  oft  on  fairy  errands  come  and  go, 
With  accents  magical  ; — and  all  were  tame, 
And  peckled  at  my  hand  where'er  I  came. 
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And  for  my  sylvan  company,  in  lieu 

Of  Pampinea  with  her  lively  peers, 

Sat  Queen  Titania  with  her  pretty  crew, 

All  in  their  liveries  quaint,  with  elfin  gears, 

For  she  was  gracious  to  my  childish  years, 

And  made  me  free  of  her  enchanted  round  ; 

Wherefore  this  dreamy  scene  she  still  endears, 

And  plants  her  court  upon  a  verdant  mound, 

Fenced  with  umbrageous  woods  and  groves  profound. 


"  Ah  me,"  she  cries,  "was  ever  moonlight  seen 
So  clear  and  tender  for  our  midnight  trips? 
Go  some  one  forth,  and  with  a  trump  convene 
My  lieges  all  !" — Away,  the  goblin  skips 
A  pace  or  two  apart,  and  deftly  strips 
The  ruddy  skin  from  a  sweet  rose's  cheek. 
Then  blows  the  shuddering  leaf  between  his  lips, 
Making  it  utter  forth  a  shrill  small  shriek, 
Like  a  frayed  bird  in  the  grey  owlet's  beak. 


And  lo  !  upon  my  fixed  delighted  ken 
Appeared  the  loyal  Fays. — Some  by  degrees 
Crept  from  the  primrose  buds  that  opened  then, 
And  some  from  bell-shaped  blossoms  like  the  bees, 
Some  from  the  dewy  meads,  and  rushy  leas, 
Flew  up  like  chafers  when  the  rustics  pass  ; 
Some  from  the  rivers,  others  from  tall  trees 
Dropped,  like  shed  blossoms,  silent  to  the  grass, 
Spirits  and  elfins  small,  of  every  class. 
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IX. 

Peri  and  Pixy,  and  quaint  Puck  the  Antic, 
Brought  Robin  Goodfellow,  that  merry  swain; 
And  stealthy  Mab,  queen  of  old  realms  romantic, 
Came  too,  from  distance,  in  her  tiny  wain, 
Fresh  dripping  from  a  cloud — some  bloomy  rain, 
Then  circling  the  bright  Moon,  had  washed  her  car, 
And  still  bedewed  it  with  a  various  stain : 
Lastly  came  Ariel,  shooting  from  a  star, 
Who  bears  all  fairy  embassies  afar. 


But  Oberon,  that  night  elsewhere  exiled, 

Was  absent,  whether  some  distempered  spleen 

Kept  him  and  his  fair  mate  unreconciled, 

Or  warfare  with  the  Gnome  (whose  race  had  been 

Some  time  obnoxious)  kept  him  from  his  queen, 

And  made  her  now  peruse  the  starry  skies 

Prophetical  with  such  an  absent  mien; 

Howbeit,  the  tears  stole  often  to  her  eyes, 

And  oft  the  Moon  was  incensed  with  her  sighs — 


Which  made  the  elves  sport  drearily,  and  soon 
Their  hushing  dances  languished  to  a  stand, 
Like  midnight  leaves  when,  as  the  Zephyrs  swoon, 
All  on  their  drooping  stems  they  sink  unfanned, — 
So  into  silence  drooped  the  fairy  band, 
To  see  their  empress  dear  so  pale  and  still, 
Crowding  her  softly  round  on  either  hand, 
As  pale  as  frosty  snowdrops,  and  as  chill, 
To  whom  the  sceptred  dame  reveals  her  ill. 
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"  Alas,"  quoth  she,  "  ye  know  our  fairy  lives 
Are  leased  upon  the  fickle  faith  of  men  ; 
Not  measured  out  against  fate's  mortal  knives, 
Like  human  gossamers,  we  perish  when 
We  fade,  and  are  forgot  in  worldly  ken, — 
Though  poesy  has  thus  prolonged  our  date, 
Thanks  be  to  the  sweet  Bard's  auspicious  pen 
That  rescued  us  so  long  ! — howbeit  of  late 
I  feel  some  dark  misgivings  of  our  fate. 


"  And  this  dull  day  my  melancholy  sleep 
Hath  been  so  thronged  with  images  oi  woe, 
That  even  now  I  cannot  choose  but  weep 
To  think  this  was  some  sad  prophetic  show 
Of  future  horror  to  befall  us  so, — 
Of  mortal  wreck  and  uttermost  distress, — 
Yea,  our  poor  empire's  fall  and  overthrow, — 
For  this  was  my  long  vision's  dreadful  stress, 
And  when  I  waked  my  trouble  was  not  less. 


"  Whenever  to  the  clouds  I  tried  to  seek, 
Such  leaden  weight  dragged  these  Icarian  wings, 
My  faithless  wand  was  wavering  and  weak, 
And  slimy  toads  had  trespassed  in  our  rings — 
The  birds  refused  to  sing  for  me — all  things 
Disowned  their  old  allegiance  to  our  spells  ; 
The  rude  bees  pricked  me  with  their  rebel  stings  ; 
And,  when  I  passed,  the  valley-lily's  bells 
Rang  out,  methought,  most  melancholy  knells. 
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xv. 

"  And  ever  on  the  faint  and  flagging  air 

A  doleful  spirit  with  a  dreary  note 

Cried  in  my  fearful  ear,  '  Prepare  !  prepare  ! ' 

Which  soon  I  knew  came  from  a  raven's  throat, 

Perched  on  a  cypress  bough  not  far  remote, — 

A  cursed  bird,  too  crafty  to  be  shot, 

That  alway  cometh  with  his  soot-black  coat 

To  make  hearts  dreary : — for  he  is  a  blot 

Upon  the  book  of  life,  as  well  ye  wot ! 


"  Wherefore  some  while  I  bribed  him  to  be  mute, 

With  bitter  acorns  stuffing  his  foul  maw, 

Which  barely  I  appeased,  when  some  fresh  bruit 

Startled  me  all  aheap  ! — and  soon  I  saw 

The  horridest  shape  that  ever  raised  my  awe,  — 

A  monstrous  giant,  very  huge  and  tall, 

Such  as  in  elder  times,  devoid  of  law, 

With  wicked  might  grieved  the  primeval  ball, 

And  this  was  sure  the  deadliest  of  them  all  ! 


XVII. 

"  Gaunt  was  he  as  a  wolf  of  Languedoc, 
With  bloody  jaws,  and  frost  upon  his  crown  ; 
So  from  his  barren  poll  one  hoary  lock 
Over  his  wrinkled  front  fell  far  adown, 
Well  nigh  to  where  his  frosty  brows  did  frown 
Like  jagged  icicles  at  cottage  eaves  ; 
And  for  his  coronal  he  wore  some  brown 
And  bristled  ears  gathered  from  Ceres'  sheaves, 
Entwined  with  certain  sere  and  russet  leaves. 
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"  And  lo  !  upon  a  mast  reared  far  aloft, 
He  bore  a  very  bright  and  crescent  blade, 
The  which  he  waved  so  dreadfully,  and  oft, 
In  meditative  spite,  that,  sore  dismayed, 
I  crept  into  an  acorn-cup  for  shade  ; 
Meanwhile  the  horrid  effigy  went  by : 
I  trow  his  look  was  dreadful,  for  it  made 
The  trembling  birds  betake  them  to  the  sky, 
For  every  leaf  was  lifted  by  his  sigh. 


11  And  ever  as  he  sighed,  his  foggy  breath 
Blurred  out  the  landscape  like  a  flight  of  smoke 
Thence  knew  I  this  was  either  dreary  Death 
Or  Time,  who  leads  all  creatures  to  his  stroke. 
Ah  wretched  me  !  " — Here,  even  as  she  spoke, 
The  melancholy  Shape  came  gliding  in, 
And  leaned  his  back  against  an  antique  oak, 
Folding  his  wings,  that  were  so  fine  and  thin, 
They  scarce  were  seen  against  the  Dryad's  skin. 


Then  what  a  fear  seized  all  the  little  rout  ! 
Look  how  a  flock  of  panicked  sheep  will  stare  — 
And  huddle  close — and  start — and  wheel  about, 
Watching  the  roaming  mongrel  here  and  there, — 
So  did  that  sudden  Apparition  scare 
All  close  aheap  those  small  affrighted  things  ; 
Nor  sought  they  now  the  safety  of  the  air, 
As  if  some  leaden  spell  withheld  their  wings; 
L'ut  who  can  fly  that  ancientest  of  Kings  ? 
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XXI. 

Whom  now  the  Queen,  with  a  forestalling  tear 
And  previous  sigh,  beginneth  to  entreat, 
Bidding  him  spare,  for  love,  her  lieges  dear  : 
"  Alas  !  "  quoth  she,  "is  there  no  nodding  wheat 
Ripe  for  thy  crooked  weapon,  and  more  meet, — 
Or  withered  leaves  to  ravish  from  the  tree, — 
Or  crumbling  battlements  for  thy  defeat  ? 
Think  but  what  vaunting  monuments  there  be 
Builded  in  spite  and  mockery  of  thee. 


"  O  fret  away  the  fabric  walls  of  Fame, 
And  grind  down  marble  Caesars  with  the  dust : 
Make  tombs  inscriptionless — raze  each  high  name, 
And  waste  old  armours  of  renown  with  rust : 
Do  all  of  this,  and  thy  revenge  is  just: 
Make  such  decays  the  trophies  of  thy  prime, 
And  check  Ambition's  overweening  lust, 
That  dares  exterminating  war  with  Time, — 
But  we  are  guiltless  of  that  lofty  crime. 


"  Frail  feeble  sprites  ! — the  children  of  a  dream  ! 

Leased  on  the  sufferance  of  fickle  men, 

Like  motes  dependent  on  the  sunny  beam, 

Living  but  in  the  sun's  indulgent  ken, 

And  when  that  light  withdraws,  withdrawing  then 

So  do  we  flutter  in  the  glance  of  youth 

And  fervid  fancy, — and  so  perish  when 

The  eye  of  faith  grows  aged  ; — in  sad  truth, 

Feeling  thy  sway,  O  Time  !  though  not  thy  tooth 
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"  Where  be  those  old  divinities  forlorn, 
That  dwelt  in  trees,  or  haunted  in  a  stream  ? 
Alas !  their  memories  are  dimmed  and  torn, 
Like  the  remaining  tatters  of  a  dream  : 
So  will  it  fare  with  our  poor  thrones,  I  deem  ;- 
For  us  the  same  dark  trench  Oblivion  delves, 
That  holds  the  wastes  of  every  human  scheme. 
O  spare  us  then, — and  these  our  pretty  elves, 
We  soon,  alas  !  shall  perish  of  ourselves  !  " 


Now  as  she  ended,  with  a  sigh,  to  name 
Those  old  Olympians,  scattered  by  the  whirl 
Of  fortune's  giddy  wheel  and  brought  to  shame, 
Methought  a  scornful  and  malignant  curl 
Showed  on  the  lips  of  that  malicious  churl, 
To  think  what  noble  havocs  he  had  made ; 
So  that  I  feared  he  all  at  once  would  hurl 
The  harmless  fairies  into  endless  shade, — 
Howbeit  he  stopped  awhile  to  whet  his  blade. 

XXVI. 

Pity  it  was  to  hear  the  elfins'  wail 
Rise  up  in  concert  from  their  mingled  dread  ; 
Pity  it  was  to  see  them,  all  so  pale, 
Gaze  on  the  grass  as  for  a  dying  bed  ; 
But  Puck  was  seated  on  a  spider's  thread, 
That  hung  between  two  branches  of  a  briar. 
And  'gan  to  swing  and  gambol  heels  o'er  head, 
Like  any  Southwark  tumbler  on  a  wire, 
For  him  no  present  grief  could  long  inspire. 

641 
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Meanwhile  the  Queen  with  many  piteous  drops, 
Falling  like  tiny  sparks  full  fast  and  free, 
Bedews  a  pathway  from  her  throne ;  and  stops 
Before  the  foot  of  her  arch  enemy, 
And  with  her  little  arms  enfolds  his  knee, 
That  shows  more  grisly  from  that  fair  embrace ; 
But  she  will  ne'er  depart.      "Alas  !  "  quoth  she, 
"  My  painful  fingers  I  will  here  enlace 
Till  I  have  gained  your  pity  for  our  race. 

XXVIII. 

"  What  have  we  ever  done  to  earn  this  grudge 
And  hate — (if  not  too  humble  for  thy  hating?) — 
Look  o'er  our  labours  and  our  lives,  and  judge 
If  there  be  any  ills  of  our  creating  : 
For  we  are  very  kindly  creatures,  dating 
With  nature's  charities  still  sweet  and  bland  : 
O  think  this  murder  worthy  of  debating  !  " 
Herewith  she  makes  a  signal  with  her  hand, 
To  beckon  some  one  from  the  Fairy  band. 


Anon  I  saw  one  of  those  elfin  things, 

Clad  all  in  white  like  any  chorister, 

Come  fluttering  forth  on  his  melodious  wings, 

That  made  soft  music  at  each  little  stir, 

But  something  louder  than  a  bee's  demur 

Before  he  lights  upon  a  bunch  of  broom, 

And  thus  'gan  he  with  Saturn  to  confer, — 

And  O  his  voice  was  sweet,  touched  with  the  gloom 

Of  that  sad  theme  that  argued  of  his  doom  ! 
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Quoth  he,  "  We  make  alt  melodies  our  care, 
That  no  false  discords  may  offend  the  Sun, 
Music's  great  master — tuning  everywhere 
All  pastoral  sounds  and  melodies,  each  one 
Duly  to  place  and  season,  so  that  none 
May  harshly  interfere.     We  rouse  at  morn 
The  shrill  sweet  lark;  and  when  the  day  is  done, 
Hush  silent  pauses  for  the  bird  forlorn, 
That  singeth  with  her  breast  against  a  thorn. 


"  We  gather  in  loud  choirs  the  twittering  race, 
That  make  a  chorus  with  their  single  note  ; 
And  tend  on  new-fledged  birds  in  every  place, 
That  duly  they  may  get  their  tunes  by  rote  ; 
And  oft,  like  echoes,  answering  remote, 
We  hide  in  thickets  from  the  feathered  throng, 
And  strain  in  rivalship  each  throbbing  throat, 
Singing  in  shrill  responses  all  day  long, 
Whilst  the  glad  truant  listens  to  our  song. 


"  Wherefore,  great  King  of  Years,  as  thou  dost  love 
The  raining  music  from  a  morning  cloud, 
When  vanished  larks  are  carolling  above, 
To  wake  Apollo  with  their  pipings  loud  ; 
If  ever  thou  hast  heard  in  leafy  shroud 
The  sweet  and  plaintive  Sappho  of  the  dell, 
Show  thy  sweet  mercy  on  this  little  crowd, 
And  we  will  muffle  up  the  sheepfold  bell 
Whene'er  thou  listenest  to  Philomel." 
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Then  Saturn  thus  : — "  Sweet  is  the  merry  lark, 
That  carols  in  man's  ear  so  clear  and  strong  ; 
And  youth  must  love  to  listen  in  the  dark 
That  tuneful  elegy  of  Tereus'  wrong ; 
But  I  have  heard  that  ancient  strain  too  long, 
For  sweet  is  sweet  but  when  a  little  strange, 
And  I  grow  weary  for  some  newer  song  ; 
For  wherefore  had  I  wings,  unless  to  range 
Through  all  things  mutable  from  change  to  change  ? 


"  But  wouldst  thou  hear  the  melodies  of  Time, 
Listen  when  sleep  and  drowsy  darkness  roll 
Over  hushed  cities,  and  the  midnight  chime 
Sounds  from  their  hundred  clocks,  and  deep  bells 

toll 
Like  a  last  knell  over  the  dead  world's  soul, 
Saying,  Time  shall  be  final  of  all  things, 
Whose  late,  last  voice  must  elegize  the  whole, — 
O  then  I  clap  aloft  my  brave  broad  wings, 
And  make  the  wide  air  tremble  while  it  rings  !  " 


Then  next  a  fair  Eve-Fay  made  meek  address, 
Saying,  "  We  be  the  handmaids  of  the  Spring, 
In  sign  whereof,  May,  the  quaint  broideress, 
Hath  wrought  her  samplers  on  our  gauzy  wing. 
We  tend  upon  buds'  birth  and  blossoming, 
And  count  the  leafy  tributes  that  they  owe — 
As,  so  much  to  the  earth — so  much  to  fling 
In  showers  to  the  brook— so  much  to  go 
In  whirlwinds  to  the  clouds  that  made  them  grow. 
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XXXVI. 

"  The  pastoral  cowslips  are  our  little  pets, 
And  daisy  stars,  whose  firmament  is  green ; 
Pansies,  and  those  veiled  nuns,  meek  violets, 
Sighing  to  that  warm  world  from  which  they  screen  ; 
And  golden  daffodils,  plucked  for  May's  Queen  ; 
And  lonely  harebells,  quaking  on  the  heath  ; 
And  Hyacinth,  long  since  a  fair  youth  seen, 
Whose  tuneful  voice,  turned  fragrance  in  his  breath, 
Kissed  by  sad  Zephyr,  guilty  of  his  death. 


"  The  widowed  primrose  weeping  to  the  moon, 
And  saffron  crocus  in  whose  chalice  bright 
A  cool  libation  hoarded  for  the  noon 
Is  kept — and  she  that  purifies  the  light, 
The  virgin  lily,  faithful  to  her  white, 
Whereon  Eve  wept  in  Eden  for  her  shame  ; 
And  the  most  dainty  rose,  Aurora's  spright, 
Our  very  godchild,  by  whatever  name — 
Spare  us  our  lives,  for  we  did  nurse  the  same  !  " 

XXXVIII. 

Then  that  old  Mower  stamped  his  heel,  and  struck 
His  hurtful  scythe  against  the  harmless  ground, 
Saying,  "  Ye  foolish  imps,  when  am  I  stuck 
With  gaudy  buds,  or  like  a  wooer  crowned 
With  flow'ry  chaplets,  save  when  they  are  found 
Withered  ? — Whenever  have  I  plucked  a  rose, 
Except  to  scatter  its  vain  leaves  around? 
For  so  all  gloss  of  beauty  I  oppose, 
And  bring  decay  on  every  flower  that  blows. 
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XXXIX. 

"  Or  when  am  I  so  wroth  as  when  I  view 

The  wanton  pride  of  Summer  ; — how  she  decks 

The  birthday  world  with  blossoms  ever  new, 

As  if  Time  had  not  lived,  and  heaped  great  wrecks 

Of  years  on  years  ? — O  then  I  bravely  vex 

And  catch  the  gay  months  in  their  gaudy  plight, 

And  slay  them  with  the  wreaths  about  their  necks, 

Like  foolish  heifers  in  the  holy  rite, 

And  raise  great  trophies  to  my  ancient  might." 


Then  saith  another,  "  We  are  kindly  things, 
And  like  her  offspring  nestle  with  the  dove, — 
Witness  these  hearts  embroidered  on  our  wings, 
To  show  our  constant  patronage  of  love  : — 
We  sit  at  even,  in  sweet  bowers  above 
Lovers,  and  shake  rich  odours  on  the  air, 
To  mingle  with  their  sighs  ;  and  still  remove 
The  startling  owl,  and  bid  the  bat  forbear 
Their  privacy,  and  haunt  some  other  where. 


"  And  we  are  near  the  mother  when  she  sits 

Beside  her  infant  in  its  wicker  bed  ; 

And  we  are  in  the  fairy  scene  that  flits 

Across  its  tender  brain  :  sweet  dreams  we  shed, 

And  whilst  the  tender  little  soul  is  fled 

Away,  to  sport  with  our  young  elves,  the  while 

We  touch  the  dimpled  cheek  with  roses  red, 

And  tickle  the  soft  lips  until  they  smile, 

So  that  their  careful  parents  they  beguile. 
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"  O  then,  if  ever  thou  hast  breathed  a  vow 
At  Love's  dear  portal,  or  at  pale  moon-rise 
Crushed  the  dear  curl  on  a  regardful  brow 
That  did  not  frown  thee  from  thy  honey  prize — 
If  ever  thy  sweet  son  sat  on  thy  thighs, 
And  wooed  thee  from  thy  careful  thoughts  within 
To  watch  the  harmless  beauty  of  his  eyes, 
Or  glad  thy  fingers  on  his  smooth  soft  skin, 
For  Love's  dear  sake,  let  us  thy  pity  win  !  " 


Then  Saturn  fiercely  thus  : — "  What  joy  have  I 
In  tender  babes,  that  have  devoured  mine  own, 
Whenever  to  the  light  I  heard  them  cry, 
Till  foolish  Rhea  cheated  me  with  stone  ? 
Whereon,  till  now,  is  my  great  hunger  shown, 
In  monstrous  dints  of  my  enormous  tooth  ; 
And, — but  the  peopled  world  is  too  full  grown 
For  hunger's  edge — I  would  consume  all  youth 
At  one  great  meal,  without  delay  or  ruth  ! 

XLIV. 

"  For  I  am  well-nigh  crazed  and  wild  to  hear 
How  boastful  fathers  taunt  me  with  their  breed, 
Saying,  We  shall  not  die  nor  disappear, 
But  in  these  other  selves  ourselves  succeed, 
Even  as  ripe  flowers  pass  into  their  seed 
Only  to  be  renewed  from  prime  to  prime, 
All  of  which  boastings  I  am  forced  to  read, 
Besides  a  thousand  challenges  to  Time 
Which  bragging  lovers  have  compiled  in  rhyme. 
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11  Wherefore,  when  they  are  sweetly  met  o'  nights, 
There  will  I  steal,  and  with  my  hurried  hand 
Startle  them  suddenly  from  their  delights 
Before  the  next  encounter  hath  been  planned, 
Ravishing  hours  in  little  minutes  spanned  ; 
But  when  they  say  farewell,  and  grieve  apart, 
Then  like  a  leaden  statue  I  will  stand, 
Meanwhile  their  many  tears  encrust  my  dart, 
And  with  a  ragged  edge  cut  heart  from  heart." 


Then  next  a  merry  Woodsman,  clad  in  green, 
Stept  vanward  from  his  mates,  that  idly  stood 
Each  at  his  proper  ease,  as  they  had  been 
Nursed  in  the  liberty  of  old  Sherwood, 
And  wore  the  livery  of  Robin  Hood, 
Who  wont  in  forest  shades  to  dine  and  sup, — 
So  came  this  chief  right  frankly,  and  made  good 
His  haunch  against  his  axe,  and  thus  spoke  up, 
Doffing  his  cap,  which  was  an  acorn's  cup  :  — 


1 '  We  be  small  foresters  and  gay,  who  tend 
On  trees,  and  all  their  furniture  of  green, 
Training  the  young  boughs  airily  to  bend, 
And  show  blue  snatches  of  the  sky  between  ; 
Or  knit  more  close  intricacies,  to  screen 
Birds'  crafty  dwellings  as  may  hide  them  best, 
But  most  the  timid  blackbird's — she,  that  seen, 
Will  bear  black  poisonous  berries  to  her  nest, 
Lest  man  should  cage  the  darlings  of  her  breast. 
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XLVIII. 

' '  We  bend  each  tree  in  proper  attitude, 
And  founting  willows  train  in  silvery  falls  ; 
We  frame  all  shady  roofs  and  arches  rude, 
And  verdant  aisles  leading  to  Dryads'  halls, 
Or  deep  recesses  where  the  Echo  calls  ; — 
We  shape  all  plumy  trees  against  the  sky, 
And  carve  tall  elms'  Corinthian  capitals, — 
When  sometimes,  as  our  tiny  hatchets  ply, 
Men  say  the  tapping  woodpecker  is  nigh. 


"  Sometimes  we  scoop  the  squirrel's  hollow  cell, 

And  sometimes  carve  quaint  letters  on  trees'  rind; 

That  haply  some  lone  musing  wight  may  spell 

Dainty  Aminta, — gentle  Rosalind, — 

Or  chastest  Laura, — sweetly  called  to  mind 

In  sylvan  solitudes,  ere  he  lies  down  ; 

And  sometimes  we  enrich  grey  stems  with  twined 

And  vagrant  ivy, — or  rich  moss,  whose  brown 

Burns  into  gold  as  the  warm  sun  goes  down. 


"  And,  lastly,  for  mirth's  sake  and  Christmas  cheer, 
We  bear  the  seedling  berries,  for  increase, 
To  graft  the  Druid  oaks,  from  year  to  year, 
Careful  that  mistletoe  may  never  cease  ; 
Wherefore,  if  thou  dost  prize  the  shady  peace 
Of  sombre  forests,  or  to  see  light  break 
Through  sylvan  cloisters,  and  in  spring  release 
Thy  spirit  amongst  leaves  from  careful  ake, 
Spare  us  our  lives  for  the  Green  Dryad's  sake." 
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Then  Saturn,  with  a  frown : — "  Go  forth,  and  fell 

Oak  for  your  coffins,  and  thenceforth  lay  by 

Your  axes  for  the  rust,  and  bid  farewell 

To  all  sweet  birds,  and  the  blue  peeps  of  sky 

Through  tangled  branches,  for  ye  shall  not  spy 

The  next  green  generation  of  the  tree  ; 

But  hence  with  the  dead  leaves,  whene'er  they  fly,— 

Which  in  the  bleak  air  I  would  rather  see, 

Than  flights  of  the  most  tuneful  birds  that  be. 


LII. 

"  For  I  dislike  all  prime  and  verdant  pets, 

Ivy  except,  that  on  the  aged  wall 

Preys  with  its  worm-like  roots,  and  daily  frets 

The  crumbled  tower  it  seems  to  league  withal. 

King-like,  worn  down  by  its  own  coronal : 

Neither  in  forest  haunts  love  I  to  won, 

Before  the  golden  plumage  'gins  to  fall, 

And  leaves  the  brown  bleak  limbs  with  few  leaves  on 

Or  bare — like  Nature  in  her  skeleton. 


"  For  then  sit  I  amongst  the  crooked  boughs, 
Wooing  dull  Memory  with  kindred  sighs ; 
And  there  in  rustling  nuptials  we  espouse, 
Smit  by  the  sadness  in  each  other's  eyes  ; 
But  Hope  must  have  green  bowers  and  blue  skies, 
And  must  be  courted  with  the  gauds  of  spring ; 
Whilst  Youth  leans  god-like  on  her  lap,  and  cries, 
What  shall  we  always  do,  but  love  and  sing  ? — 
And  Time  is  reckoned  a  discarded  thing. " 
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LIV. 

Here  in  my  dream  it  made  me  fret  to  see 
How  Puck,  the  antic,  all  this  dreary  while 
Had  blithely  jested  with  calamity, 
With  mistimed  mirth  mocking  the  doleful  style 
Of  his  sad  comrades,  till  it  raised  my  bile 
To  see  him  so  reflect  their  grief  aside, 
Turning  their  solemn  looks  to  half  a  smile — 
Like  a  straight  stick  shown  crooked  in  the  tide; 
But  soon  a  novel  advocate  I  spied. 


LV. 

Quoth  he — "  We  teach  all  natures  to  fulfil 
Their  fore-appointed  crafts,  and  instincts  meet,- 
The  bee's  sweet  alchemy, — the  spider's  skill, — 
The  pismire's  care  to  garner  up  his  wheat, — 
And  rustic  masonry  to  swallows  fleet, — 
The  lapwing's  cunning  to  preserve  her  nest, — 
But  most,  that  lesser  pelican,  the  sweet 
And  shrilly  ruddock,  with  its  bleeding  breast, 
Its  tender  pity  of  poor  babes  distrest. 


LVI. 

"  Sometimes  we  cast  our  shapes,  and  in  sleek  skins 
Delve  with  the  timid  mole,  that  aptly  delves 
From  our  example  ;  so  the  spider  spins, 
And  eke  the  silkworm,  patterned  by  ourselves : 
Sometimes  we  travail  on  the  summer  shelves 
Of  early  bees,  and  busy  toils  commence, 
Watched  of  wise  men,  that  know  not  we  are  elves, 
But  gaze  and  marvel  at  our  stretch  of  sense, 
And  praise  our  human-like  intelligence. 
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LVII. 

"Wherefore,  by  thy  delight  in  that  old  tale, 
And  plaintive  dirges  the  late  robins  sing, 
What  time  the  leaves  are  scattered  by  the  gale, 
Mindful  of  that  old  forest  burying  ; 
As  thou  dost  love  to  watch  each  tiny  thing, 
For  whom  our  craft  most  curiously  contrives, 
If  thou  hast  caught  a  bee  upon  the  wing, 
To  take  his  honey-bag, — spare  us  our  lives, 
And  we  will  pay  the  ransom  in  full  hives." 

LVIII. 

"  Now  by  my  glass,"  quoth  Time,  "ye  do  offend 
In  teaching  the  brown  bees  that  careful  lore, 
And  frugal  ants,  whose  millions  would  have  end, 
But  they  lay  up  for  need  a  timely  store, 
And  travail  with  the  seasons  evermore  ; 
Whereas  Great  Mammoth  long  hath  passed  away, 
And  none  but  I  can  tell  what  hide  he  wore  ; 
Whilst  purblind  men,  the  creatures  of  a  day, 
In  riddling  wonder  his  great  bones  survey." 


Then  came  an  elf,  right  beauteous  to  behold, 
Whose  coat  was  like  a  brooklet  that  the  sun 
Hath  all  embroidered  with  its  crooked  gold, 
It  was  so  quaintly  wrought,  and  overrun 
With  spangled  traceries, — most  meet  for  one 
That  was  a  warden  of  the  pearly  streams; 
And  as  he  stept  out  of  the  shadows  dun, 
His  jewels  sparkled  in  the  pale  moon's  gleams, 
And  shot  into  the  air  their  pointed  beams. 
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LX. 

Quoth  he — "  We  bear  the  cold  and  silver  keys 
Of  bubbling  springs  and  fountains,  that  below 
Course   thro'   the   veiny   earth, — which   when    they 

freeze 
Into  hard  chrysolites,  we  bid  to  flow, 
Creeping  like  subtle  snakes,  when  as  they  go, 
We  guide  their  windings  to  melodious  falls, 
At  whose  soft  murmurings,  so  sweet  and  low, 
Poets  have  turned  their  smoothest  madrigals, 
To  sing  to  ladies  in  their  banquet  halls. 

LXI. 

"  And  when  the  hot  sun  with  his  steadfast  heat 

Parches  the  river  god, — whose  dusty  urn 

Drips  miserly,  till  soon  his  crystal  feet 

Against  his  pebbly  floor  wax  faint  and  burn, 

And  languid  fish,  unpoised,  grow  sick  and  yearn, — 

Then  scoop  we  hollows  in  some  sandy  nook, 

And  little  channels  dig,  wherein  we  turn 

The  thread-worn  rivulet,  that  all  forsook 

The  Naiad-lily,  pining  for  her  brook. 


"  Wherefore,  by  thy  delight  in  cool  green  meads, 

With  living  sapphires  daintily  inlaid, — 

In  all  soft  songs  of  waters  and  their  reeds, — 

And  all  reflections  in  a  streamlet  made, 

Haply  of  thy  own  love,  that,  disarrayed, 

Kills  the  fair  lily  with  a  livelier  white, — 

By  silver  trouts  upspringing  from  green  shade, 

And  winking  stars  reduplicate  at  night, 

Spare  us,  poor  ministers  to  such  delight." 
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LXIII. 

Howbeit  his  pleading  and  his  gentle  looks 

Moved  not  the  spiteful  Shade : — Quoth  he,    "  Your 

taste 
Shoots  wide  of  mine,  for  I  despise  the  brooks 
And  slavish  rivulets  that  run  to  waste 
In  noontide  sweats,  or,  like  poor  vassals,  haste 
To  swell  the  vast  dominion  of  the  sea, 
In  whose  great  presence  I  am  held  disgraced, 
And  neighboured  with  a  king  that  rivals  me 
In  ancient  might  and  hoary  majesty. 

LXIV. 

"  Whereas  I  ruled  in  Chaos,  and  still  keep 
The  awful  secrets  of  that  ancient  dearth, 
Before  the  briny  fountains  of  the  deep 
Brimmed  up  the  hollow  cavities  of  earth  ; 
I  saw  each  trickling  Sea-God  at  his  birth, 
Each  pearly  Naiad  with  her  oozy  locks, 
And  infant  Titans  of  enormous  girth, 
Whose  huge  young  feet  yet  stumbled  on  the  rocks, 
Stunning  the  early  world  with  frequent  shocks. 


"  Where  now  is  Titan,  with  his  cumbrous  brood, 
That  scared  the  world  ? — By  this  sharp  scythe  they  fell, 
And  half  the  sky  was  curdled  with  their  blood  : 
So  have  all  primal  giants  sighed  farewell. 
No  Wardens  now  by  sedgy  fountains  dwell, 
No  pearly  Naiads.     All  their  days  are  done 
That  strove  with  Time,  untimely,  to  excel ; 
Wherefore  I  razed  their  progenies,  and  none 
But  my  great  shadow  intercepts  the  sun  !  " 
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LXVI. 

Then  saith  the  timid  Fay — "  O  mighty  Time  ! 
Well  hast  thou  wrought  the  cruel  Titans'  fall, 
For  they  were  stained  with  many  a  bloody  crime : 
Great  giants  work  great  wrongs — but  we  are  small, 
For  love  goes  lowly  ; — but  Oppression's  tall, 
And  with  surpassing  strides  goes  foremost  still 
Where  love  indeed  can  hardly  reach  at  all ; 
Like  a  poor  dwarf  o'erburdened  with  goodwill, 
That  labours  to  efface  the  tracks  of  ill. 


LXVII. 

"  Man  even  strives  with  Man,  but  we  eschew 
The  guilty  feud,  and  all  fierce  strifes  abhor ; 
Nay,  we  are  gentle  as  sweet  heaven's  dew, 
Beside  the  red  and  horrid  drops  of  war, 
Weeping  the  cruel  hates  men  battle  for, 
Which  worldly  bosoms  nourish  in  our  spite  ; 
For  in  the  gentle  breast  we  ne'er  withdraw, 
But  only  when  all  love  hath  taken  flight, 
And  youth's  warm  gracious  heart  is  hardened  quite. 


"  So  are  our  gentle  natures  intertwined 
With  sweet  humanities,  and  closely  knit 
In  kindly  sympathy  with  human  kind. 
Witness  how  we  befriend,  with  elfin  wit, 
All  hopeless  maids  and  lovers — nor  omit 
Magical  succours  unto  hearts  forlorn  : 
We  charm  man's  life,  and  do  not  perish  it ; 
So  judge  us  by  the  helps  we  showed  this  morn, 
To  one  who  held  his  wretched  days  in  scorn. 
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LXIX. 

'"Twas  nigh  sweet  Am  well; — for  the  Queen  had 

tasked 
Our  skill  to-day  amidst  the  silver  Lea, 
Whereon  the  noontide  sun  had  not  yet  basked  ; 
Wherefore  some  patient  man  we  thought  to  see, 
Planted  in  mossgrown  rushes  to  the  knee, 
Beside  the  cloudy  margin  cold  and  dim ; 
Howbeit  no  patient  fisherman  was  he 
That  cast  his  sudden  shadow  from  the  brim, 
Making  us  leave  our  toils  to  gaze  on  him. 


"  His  face  was  ashy  pale,  and  leaden  care 
Had  sunk  the  levelled  arches  of  his  brow, 
Once  bridges  for  his  joyous  thoughts  to  fare 
Over  those  melancholy  springs  and  slow, 
That  from  his  piteous  eyes  began  to  flow, 
And  fell  anon  into  the  chilly  stream  ; 
Which,  as  his  mimicked  image  showed  below, 
Wrinkled  his  face  with  many  a  needless  seam, 
Making  grief  sadder  in  its  own  esteem. 


"  And  lo  !  upon  the  air  we  saw  him  stretch 
His  passionate  arms;  and,  in  a  wayward  strain, 
He  'gan  to  elegize  that  fellow  wretch 
That  with  mute  gestures  answered  him  again, 
Saying,  '  Poor  slave,  how  long  wilt  thou  remain 
Life's  sad  weak  captive  in  a  prison  strong, 
Hoping  with  tears  to  rust  away  thy  chain, 
In  bitter  servitude  to  worldly  wrong? 
Thou  wear'st  that  mortal  livery  too  long  ! ' 
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'■  This,  with  more  spleenful  speeches  and  some  tears, 

When  he  had  spent  upon  the  imaged  wave. 

Speedily  I  convened  my  elfin  peers 

Under  the  lily-cups,  that  we  might  save 

This  woful  mortal  from  a  wilful  grave 

By  shrewd  diversions  of  his  mind's  regret, 

Seeing  he  was  mere  melancholy's  slave, 

That  sank  wherever  a  dark  cloud  he  met, 

And  straight  was  tangled  in  her  secret  net. 


"  Therefore,  as  still  he  watched  the  water's  flow, 
Daintily  we  transformed,  and  with  bright  fins 
Came  glancing  through  the  gloom  ;  some  from  below 
Rose  like  dim  fancies  when  a  dream  begins, 
Snatching  the  light  upon  their  purple  skins  ; 
Then  under  the  broad  leaves  made  slow  retire  : 
One  like  a  golden  galley  bravely  wins 
Its  radiant  course — another  glows  like  fire — 
Making  that  wayward  man  our  pranks  admire. 

LXXIV. 

"  And  so  he  banished  thought,  and  quite  forgot 

All  contemplation  of  that  wretched  face  ; 

And  so  we  wiled  him  from  that  lonely  spot 

Along  the  river's  brink ;  till  by  heaven's  grace, 

He  met  a  gentle  haunter  of  the  place, 

Full  of  sweet  wisdom  gathered  from  the  brooks, 

Who  there  discussed  his  melancholy  case 

With  wholesome    texts  learned    from    kind    nature's 

books, 
Meanwhile  he  newly  trimmed  his  lines  and  hooks." 

642 
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Herewith  the  Fairy  ceased.     Quoth  Ariel  now — 
"  Let  me  remember  how  I  saved  a  man, 
Whose  fatal  noose  was  fastened  on  a  bough, 
Intended  to  abridge  his  sad  life's  span  ; 
For  haply  I  was  by  when  he  began 
His  stern  soliloquy  in  life's  dispraise, 
And  overheard  his  melancholy  plan, 
How  he  had  made  a  vow  to  end  his  days, 
And  therefore  followed  him  in  all  his  ways. 

LXXVI. 

"Through   brake  and  tangled   copse,   for  much  he 

loathed 
All  populous  haunts,  and  roamed  in  forests  rude, 
To  hide  himself  from  man.     But  I  had  clothed 
My  delicate  limbs  with  plumes,  and  still  pursued, 
Where  only  foxes  and  wild  cats  intrude, 
Till  we  were  come  beside  an  ancient  tree 
Late  blasted  by  a  storm.     Here  he  renewed 
His  loud  complaints — choosing  that  spot  to  be 
The  scene  of  his  last  horrid  tragedy. 


"It  was  a  wild  and  melancholy  glen, 
Made  gloomy  by  tall  firs  and  cypress  dark, 
Whose  roots,  like  any  bones  of  buried  men, 
Pushed  through  the  rotten  sod  for  fear's  remark 
A  hundred  horrid  stems,  jagged  and  stark, 
Wrestled  with  crooked  arms  in  hideous  fray, 
Besides  sleek  ashes  with  their  dappled  bark, 
Like  crafty  serpents  climbing  for  a  prey, 
With  many  blasted  oaks  mossgrown  and  grey. 
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"  But  here  upon  his  final  desperate  clause 
Suddenly  I  pronounced  so  sweet  a  strain, 
Like  a  panged  nightingale,  it  made  him  pause, 
Till  half  the  frenzy  of  his  grief  was  slain, 
The  sad  remainder  oozing  from  his  brain 
In  timely  ecstasies  of  healing  tears, 
Which  through  his  ardent  eyes  began  to  drain — 
Meanwhile  the  deadly  Fates  unclosed  their  shears 
So  pity  me  and  all  my  fated  peers  !  " 


Thus  Ariel  ended,  and  was  some  time  hushed  : 

When  with  the  hoary  Shape  a  fresh  tongue  pleads, 

And  red  as  rose  the  gentle  Fairy  blushed 

To  read  the  record  of  her  own  good  deeds  : — 

"  It  chanced,"  quoth  she,  "in  seeking  through  the 

meads 
For  honeyed  cowslips,  sweetest  in  the  morn, 
Whilst  yet  the  buds  were  hung  with  dewy  beads, 
And  Echo  answered  to  the  huntsman's  horn, 
We  found  a  babe  left  in  the  swarths  forlorn. 

LXXX. 

"  A  little,  sorrowful,  deserted  thing, 
Begot  of  love,  and  yet  no  love  begetting  ; 
Guiltless  of  shame,  and  yet  for  shame  to  wring ; 
And  too  soon  banished  from  a  mother's  petting, 
To  churlish  nurture  and  the  wide  world's  fretting, 
For  alien  pity  and  unnatural  care  ; 
Alas  !  to  see  how  the  cold  dew  kept  wetting 
His  childish  coats,  and  dabbled  all  his  hair, 
Like  gossamers  across  his  forehead  fair. 
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LXXXI. 

"  His  pretty  pouting  mouth,  witless  of  speech, 
Lay  half-way  open  like  a  rose-lipped  shell ; 
And  his  young  cheek  was  softer  than  a  peach, 
Whereon  his  tears,  for  roundness,  could  not  dwell, 
But  quickly  rolled  themselves  to  pearls,  and  fell, 
Some  on  the  grass,  and  some  against  his  hand, 
Or  haply  wandered  to  the  dimpled  well, 
Which  love  beside  his  mouth  had  sweetly  planned, 
Yet  not  for  tears,  but  mirth  and  smilings  bland. 


LXXXII. 

"  Pity  it  was  to  see  those  frequent  tears 
Falling  regardless  from  his  friendless  eyes  ; 
There  was  such  beauty  in  those  twin  blue  spheres, 
As  any  mother's  heart  might  leap  to  prize  ; 
Blue  were  they,  like  the  zenith  of  the  skies 
Softened  betwixt  two  clouds,  both  clear  and  mild 
Just  touched  with  thought,  and  yet  not  over  wise, 
They  showed  the  gentle  spirit  of  a  child, 
Not  yet  by  care  or  any  craft  defiled. 


LXXXIII. 

"  Pity  it  was  to  see  the  ardent  sun 
Scorching  his  helpless  limbs — it  shone  so  warm  ; 
For  kindly  shade  or  shelter  he  had  none, 
Nor  mother's  gentle  breast,  come  fair  or  storm. 
Meanwhile  I  bade  my  pitying  mates  transform 
Like  grasshoppers,  and  then,  with  shrilly  cries, 
All  round  the  infant  noisily  we  swarm, 
Haply  some  passing  rustic  to  advise — 
Whilst  providential  Heaven  our  care  espies, 
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"  And  sends  full  soon  a  tender-hearted  hind, 
Who,  wondering  at  our  loud  unusual  note, 
Strays  curiously  aside,  and  so  doth  find 
The  orphan  child  laid  in  the  grass  remote, 
And  laps  the  foundling  in  his  russet  coat, 
Who  thence  was  nurtured  in  his  kindly  cot  : 
But  how  he  prospered  let  proud  London  quote, 
How  wise,  how  rich,  and  how  renowned  he  got, 
And  chief  of  all  her  citizens,  I  wot. 


"  Witness  his  goodly  vessels  on  the  Thames, 
Whose  holds  were  fraught  with  costly  merchandise- 
Jewels  from  Ind,  and  pearls  for  courtly  dames, 
And  gorgeous  silks  that  Samarcand  supplies  : 
Witness  that  Royal  Bourse  he  bade  arise, 
The  mart  of  merchants  from  the  East  and  West  ; 
Whose  slender  summit,  pointing  to  the  skies, 
Still  bears,  in  token  of  his  grateful  breast, 
The  tender  grasshopper,  his  chosen  crest — 

LXXXVI. 

"  The  tender  grasshopper,  his  chosen  crest, 
That  all  the  summer,  with  a  tuneful  wing, 
Makes  merry  chirpings  in  its  grassy  nest, 
Inspirited  with  dew  to  leap  and  sing  : 
So  let  us  also  live,  eternal  King  ! 
Partakers  of  the  green  and  pleasant  earth  : 
Pity  it  is  to  slay  the  meanest  thing, 
That,  like  a  mote,  shines  in  the  smile  of  mirth  : 
Enough  there  is  of  joy's  decrease  and  dearth  ! 
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"  Enough  of  pleasure,  and  delight,  and  beauty, 

Perished  and  gone,  and  hasting  to  decay  ; 

Enough  to  sadden  even  thee,  whose  duty 

Or  spite  it  is  to  havoc  and  to  slay  : 

Too  many  a  lovely  race  razed  quite  away, 

Hath  left  large  gaps  in  life  and  human  loving  : 

Here  then  begin  thy  cruel  war  to  stay, 

And  spare  fresh  sighs,  and  tears,  and  groans,  reproving 

Thy  desolating  hand  for  our  removing." 


LXXXVIII. 

Now  here  I  heard  a  shrill  and  sudden  cry, 

And,  looking  up,  I  saw  the  antic  Puck 

Grappling  with  Time,  who  clutched  him  like  a  fly, 

Victim  of  his  own  sport, — the  jester's  luck  ! 

He,  whilst  his  fellows  grieved,  poor  wight,  had  stuck 

His  freakish  gauds  upon  the  Ancient's  brow, 

And  now  his  ear,  and  now  his  beard  would  pluck  ; 

Whereas  the  angry  churl  had  snatched  him  now, 

Crying,  "  Thou  impish  mischief,  who  art  thou  ?  " 


LXXXIX. 

"  Alas  !  "  quoth  Puck,  "  a  little  random  elf, 
Born  in  the  sport  of  nature,  like  a  weed, 
For  simple  sweet  enjoyment  of  myself, 
But  for  no  other  purpose,  worth,  or  need  ; 
And  yet  withal  of  a  most  happy  breed  ; 
And  there  is  Robin  Goodfellow  besides, 
My  partner  dear  in  many  a  prankish  deed 
To  make  Dame  Laughter  hold  her  jolly  sides,. 
Like  merry  mummers  twain  on  holy  tides. 
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"  Tis  we  that  bob  the  angler's  idle  cork, 

Till  e'en  the  patient  man  breathes  half  a  curse  ; 

We  steal  the  morsel  from  the  gossip's  fork, 

And  curdling  looks  with  secret  straws  disperse, 

Or  stop  the  sneezing  chanter  at  mid  verse  : 

And  when  an  infant's  beauty  prospers  ill, 

We  change,  some  mothers  say,  the  child  at  nurse 

But  any  graver  purpose  to  fulfil, 

We  have  not  wit  enough,  and  scarce  the  will. 


• :  We  never  let  the  canker  melancholy 

To  gather  on  our  faces  like  a  rust, 

But  gloss  our  features  with  some  change  of  folly, 

Taking  life's  fabled  miseries  on  trust, 

But  only  sorrowing  when  sorrow  must : 

We  ruminate  no  sage's  solemn  cud, 

But  own  ourselves  a  pinch  of  lively  dust 

To  frisk  upon  a  wind, — whereas  the  flood 

Of  tears  would  turn  us  into  heavy  mud. 

XCII. 

:<  Beshrew  those  sad  interpreters  of  nature, 

Who  gloze  her  lively  universal  law, 

As  if  she  had  not  formed  our  cheerful  feature 

To  be  so  tickled  with  the  slightest  straw  ! 

So  let  them  vex  their  mumping  mouths,  and  draw 

The  corners  downward,  like  a  wat'ry  moon, 

And  deal  in  gusty  sighs  and  rainy  flaw — 

We  will  not  woo  foul  weather  all  too  soon, 

Or  nurse  November  on  the  lap  of  June. 
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XCIII. 

"  For  ours  are  winging  sprites,  like  any  bird, 
That  shun  all  stagnant  settlements  of  grief ; 
And  even  in  our  rest  our  hearts  are  stirred, 
Like  insects  settled  on  a  dancing  leaf: 
This  is  our  small  philosophy  in  brief, 
Which  thus  to  teach  hath  set  me  all  agape : 
But  dost  thou  relish  it?     O  hoary  chief ! 
Unclasp  thy  crooked  fingers  from  my  nape, 
And  I  will  show  thee  many  a  pleasant  scrape. 


xciv. 

Then  Saturn  thus  : — shaking  his  crooked  blade 
O'erhead,  which  made  aloft  a  lightning  flash 
In  all  the  fairies'  eyes,  dismally  frayed  ! 
His  ensuing  voice  came  like  the  thunder  crash- 
Meanwhile  the  bolt  shatters  some  pine  or  ash-- 
"  Thou  feeble,  wanton,  foolish,  fickle  thing  ! 
Whom  nought  can  frighten,  sadden,  or  abash,- - 
To  hope  my  solemn  countenance  to  wring 
To  idiot  smiles  ! — but  I  will  prune  thy  wing  ! 

xcv. 

"  Lo  !  this  most  awful  handle  of  my  scythe 
Stood  once  a  Maypole,  with  a  flowery  crown, 
Which  rustics  danced  around,  and  maidens  blithe, 
To  wanton  pipings  ; — but  I  plucked  it  down. 
And  robed  the  May  Queen  in  a  churchyard  gown, 
Turning  her  buds  to  rosemary  and  rue; 
And  all  their  merry  minstrelsy  did  drown, 
And  laid  each  lusty  leaper  in  the  dew  ; 
So  thou  shalt  fare — and  every  jovial  crew  !  " 
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XCVI. 

Here  he  lets  go  the  struggling  imp,  to  clutch 
His  mortal  engine  with  each  grisly  hand, 
Which  frights  the  elfin  progeny  so  much, 
They  huddle  in  a  heap,  and  trembling  stand 
All  round  Titania,  like  the  queen  bee's  band, 
With  signs  and  tears  and  very  shrieks  of  woe  ! 
Meanwhile,  some  moving  argument  I  planned, 
To  make  the  stern  Shade  merciful, — when  lo  ! 
He  drops  his  fatal  scythe  without  a  blow  ! 


For,  just  at  need,  a  timely  Apparition* 
Steps  in  between,  to  bear  the  awful  brunt; 
Making  him  change  his  horrible  position, 
To  marvel  at  this  comer,  brave  and  blunt, 
That  dares  Time's  irresistible  affront, 
Whose  strokes  have  scarred  even  the  gods  of  old 
Whereas  this  seemed  a  mortal,  at  mere  hunt 
For  coneys,  lighted  by  the  moonshine  cold, 
Or  stalker  of  stray  deer,  stealthy  and  bold. 


Who,  turning  to  the  small  assembled  fays, 
Doffs  to  the  lily  queen  his  courteous  cap, 
And  holds  her  beauty  for  a  while  in  gaze, 
With  bright  eyes  kindling  at  this  pleasant  hap 
And  thence  upon  the  fair  moon's  silver  map, 
As  if  in  question  of  this  magic  chance, 
Laid  like  a  dream  upon  the  green  earth's  lap  ; 
And  then  upon  old  Saturn  turns  askance, 
Exclaiming,  with  a  glad  and  kindly  glance:-  — 

*  Shakespeare. 
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XCIX. 

"  Oh,  these  be  Fancy's  revellers  by  night ! 
Stealthy  companions  of  the  downy  moth — 
Diana's  motes,  that  flit  in  her  pale  light, 
Shunners  of  sunbeams  in  diurnal  sloth; 
These  be  the  feasters  on  night's  silver  cloth, — 
The  gnat  with  shrilly  trump  is  their  covener, 
Forth  from  their  flowery  chambers,  nothing  loth, 
With  lulling  tunes  to  charm  the  air  serener, 
Or  dance  upon  the  grass  to  make  it  greener. 


"  These  be  the  pretty  genii  of  the  flow'rs, 

Daintily  fed  with  honey  and  pure  dew — 

Midsummer's  phantoms  in  her  dreaming  hours, 

King  Oberon,  and  all  his  merry  crew, 

The  darling  puppets  of  romance's  view  ; 

Fairies,  and  sprites,  and  goblin  elves  we  call  them, 

Famous  for  patronage  of  lovers  true ; 

No  harm  they  act,  neither  shall  harm  befall  them, 

So  do  not  thus  with  crabbed  frowns  appal  them." 


O  what  a  cry  was  Saturn's  then  ! — it  made 

The  fairies  quake.      ' '  What  care  I  for  their  pranks, 

However  they  may  lovers  choose  to  aid, 

Or  dance  their  roundelays  on  flow'ry  banks  ? 

Long  must  they  dance  before  they  earn  my  thanks,— 

So  step  aside,  to  some  far  safer  spot, 

Whilst  with  my  hungry  scythe  I  mow  their  ranks, 

And  leave  them  in  the  sun,  like  weeds  to  rot, 

And  with  the  next  day's  sun  to  be  forgot." 
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cu. 

Anon,  he  raised  afresh  his  weapon  keen ; 
But  still  the  gracious  Shade  disarmed  his  aim. 
Stepping  with  brave  alacrity  between, 
And  made  his  sere  arm  powerless  and  tame. 
His  be  perpetual  glory,  for  the  shame 
Of  hoary  Saturn  in  that  grand  defeat  ! 
But  I  must  tell,  how  here  Titania  came 
With  all  her  kneeling  lieges,  to  entreat 
His  kindly  succour,  in  sad  tones,  but  sweet. 


Saying,  "  Thou  seest  a  wretched  queen  before  thee, 

The  fading  power  of  a  failing  land, 

Who  for  her  kingdom  kneeleth  to  implore  thee, 

Now  menaced  by  this  tyrant's  spoiling  hand  ; 

No  one  but  thee  can  hopefully  withstand 

That  crooked  blade  he  longeth  so  to  lift. 

I  pray  thee  blind  him  with  his  own  vile  sand, 

Which  only  times  all  ruins  by  its  drift, 

Or  prune  his  eagle  wings  that  are  so  swift. 


Civ. 

"  Or  take  him  by  that  sole  and  grizzled  tuft, 
That  hangs  upon  his  bald  and  barren  crown  ; 
And  we  will  sing  to  see  him  so  rebuffed, 
And  lend  our  little  mights  to  pull  him  down, 
And  make  brave  sport  of  his  malicious  frown, 
For  all  his  boastful  mockery  o'er  men  ; 
For  thou  wast  born  I  know  for  this  renown, 
By  my  most  magical  and  inward  ken, 
That  readeth  ev'n  at  Fate's  forestalling  pen. 
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"  Nay,  by  the  golden  lustre  of  thine  eye, 
And  by  thy  brow's  most  fair  and  ample  span, 
Thought's  glorious  palace,  framed  for  fancies  high, 
And  by  thy  cheek  thus  passionately  wan, 
I  know  the  signs  of  an  immortal  man, — 
Nature's  chief  darling,  and  illustrious  mate, 
Destined  to  foil  old  Death's  oblivious  plan, 
And  shine  untarnished  by  the  fogs  of  Fate, 
Time's  famous  rival  till  the  final  date  ! 


CVI. 

"  O  shield  us  then  from  this  usurping  Time, 
And  we  will  visit  thee  in  moonlight  dreams  ; 
And  teach  thee  tunes  to  wed  unto  thy  rhyme, 
And  dance  about  thee  in  all  midnight  gleams, 
Giving  thee  glimpses  of  our  magic  schemes, 
Such  as  no  mortal's  eye  hath  even  seen : 
And,  for  thy  love  to  us  in  our  extremes, 
Will  ever  keep  thy  chaplet  fresh  and  green, 
Such  as  no  poet's  wreath  hath  ever  been  ! 


"  And  we'll  distil  thee  aromatic  dews, 

To  charm  thy  sense,  when  there  shall  be  no  flowrrs; 

And  flavoured  syrups  in  thy  drinks  infuse, 

And  teach  the  nightingale  to  haunt  thy  bow'rs, 

And  with  our  games  divert  thy  weariest  hours, 

With  all  that  elfin  wits  can  e'er  devise. 

And,  this  churl  dead,  there'll  be  no  hasting  hours 

To  rob  thee  of  thy  joys,  as  now  joy  flies  :  " — 

Here  she  was  stopped  by  Saturn's  furious  cries. 
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cvni. 

Whom,  therefore,  the  kind  Shade  rebukes  anew, 
Saying,  "  Thou  haggard  Sin,  go  forth,  and  scoop 
Thy  hollow  coffin  in  some  churchyard  yew, 
Or  make  th'  autumnal  flowers  turn  pale,  and  droop  ; 
Or  fell  the  bearded  corn,  till  gleaners  stoop 
Under  fat  sheaves— or  blast  the  piny  grove ; 
But  here  thou  shalt  not  harm  this  pretty  group, 
"Whose  lives  are  not  so  frail  and  feebly  wove, 
But  leased  on  Nature's  loveliness  and  love. 


CIX. 

"  'Tis  these  that  free  the  small  entangled  fly, 
Caught  in  the  venomed  spider's  crafty  snare  ; 
These  be  the  petty  surgeons  that  apply 
The  healing  balsams  to  the  wounded  hare, 
Bedded  in  bloody  fern,  no  creature's  care  ! 
These  be  providers  for  the  orphan  brood, 
Whose  tender  mother  hath  been  slain  in  air, 
Quitting  with  gaping  bill  her  darling's  food, 
Hard  by  the  verge  of  her  domestic  wood. 


ex. 

"  'Tis  these  befriend  the  timid  trembling  stag, 
When,  with  a  bursting  heart  beset  with  fears, 
He  feels  his  saving  speed  begin  to  flag  ; 
For  then  they  quench  the  fatal  taint  with  tears. 
And  prompt  fresh  shifts  in  his  alarumed  ears, 
So  piteously  they  view  all  bloody  morts  ; 
Or  if  the  gunner,  with  his  arm,  appears, 
Like  noisy  pies  and  jays,  with  harsh  reports, 
They  warn  the  wildfowl  of  his  deadly  sports. 
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"  For  these  are  kindly  ministers  of  nature, 
To  soothe  all  covert  hurts  and  dumb  distress ; 
Pretty  they  be,  and  very  small  of  stature — 
For  mercy  still  consorts  with  littleness ; 
Wherefore  the  sum  of  good  is  still  the  less, 
And  mischief  grossest  in  this  world  of  wrong  ; 
So  do  these  charitable  dwarfs  redress 
The  tenfold  ravages  of  giants  strong, 
To  whom  great  malice  and  great  might  belong. 


"  Likewise  to  them  are  Poets  much  beholden 
For  secret  favours  in  the  midnight  glooms  ; 
Brave  Spenser  quaffed  out  of  their  goblets  golden, 
And  saw  their  tables  spread  of  prompt  mushrooms, 
And  heard  their  horns  of  honeysuckle  blooms 
Sounding  upon  the  air  most  soothing  soft, 
Like  humming  bees  busy  about  the  brooms — 
And  glanced  this  fair  queen's  witchery  full  oft, 
And  in  her  magic  wain  soared  far  aloft. 

CXIII. 

' '  Nay,  I  myself,  though  mortal,  once  was  nursed 

By  fairy  gossips,  friendly  at  my  birth, 

And  in  my  childish  ear  glib  Mab  rehearsed 

Her  breezy  travels  round  our  planet's  girth, 

Telling  me  wonders  of  the  moon  and  earth  ; 

My  gramarye  at  her  grave  lap  I  conned, 

Where  Puck  hath  been  convened  to  make  me  mirth 

I  have  had  from  Queen  Titania  tokens  fond, 

And  toyed  with  Oberon's  permitted  wand. 
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"  With  figs  and  plums  and  Persian  dates  they  fed  me, 
And  delicate  cates  after  my  sunset  meal, 
And  took  me  by  my  childish  hand,  and  led  me 
By  craggy  rocks  crested  with  keeps  of  steel, 
Whose  awful  bases  deep  dark  woods  conceal, 
Staining  some  dead  lake  with  their  verdant  dyes  : 
And  when  the  West  sparkled  at  Phoebus'  wheel, 
With  fairy  euphrasy  they  purged  mine  eyes, 
To  let  me  see  their  cities  in  the  skies. 


"  'Twas  they  first  schooled  my  young  imagination 
To  take  its  flights  like  any  new-fledged  bird, 
And  showed  the  span  of  winged  meditation 
Stretched  wider  than  things  grossly  seen  or  heard. 
With  sweet  swift  Ariel  how  1  soared  and  stirred 
The  fragrant  blooms  of  spiritual  bow'rs  ! 
'Twas  they  endeared  what  I  have  still  preferred, 
Nature's  blest  attributes  and  balmy  pow'rs, 
Her  hills  and  vales  and  brooks,  sweet  birds  and  flow'is 

ex  VI. 

"  Wherefore  with  all  true  loyalty  and  duty 

Will  I  regard  them  in  my  honouring  rhyme, 

With  love  for  love,  and  homages  to  beauty, 

And  magic  thoughts  gathered  in  night's  cool  clime, 

With  studious  verse  trancing  the  dragon  Time, 

Strong  as  old  Merlin's  necromatic  spells; 

So  these  dear  monarchs  of  the  summer's  prime 

Shall  live  unstartled  by  his  dreadful  yells, 

Till  shrill  larks  warn  them  to  their  flowery  cells." 
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Look  how  a  poisoned  man  turns  livid  black, 
Drugged  with  a  cup  of  deadly  hellebore, 
That  sets  his  horrid  features  all  at  rack, — 
So  seemed  these  words  into  the  ear  to  pour 
Of  ghastly  Saturn,  answering  with  a  roar 
Of  mortal  pain  and  spite  and  utmost  rage, 
Wherewith  his  grisly  arm  he  raised  once  more, 
And  bade  the  clustered  sinews  all  engage, 
As  if  at  one  fell  stroke  to  wreck  an  age. 


Whereas  the  blade  flashed  on  the  dinted  ground, 
Down  through  his  steadfast  foe,  yet  made  no  scar 
On  that  immortal  Shade,  or  death-like  wound; 
But  Time  was  long  benumbed,  and  stood  ajar, 
And  then  with  baffled  rage  took  flight  afar, 
To  weep  his  hurt  in  some  Cimmerian  gloom, 
Or  meaner  fames  (like  mine)  to  mock  and  mar, 
Or  sharp  his  scythe  for  royal  strokes  of  doom, 
Whetting  its  edge  on  some  old  Caesar's  tomb. 

cxix. 

Howbeit  he  vanished  in  the  forest  shade, 
Distantly  heard  as  if  some  grumbling  pard, 
And,  like  Narcissus,  to  a  sound  decayed; 
Meanwhile  the  fays  clustered  the  gracious  Bard, 
The  darling  centre  of  their  dear  regard : 
Besides  of  sundry  dances  on  the  green, 
Never  was  mortal  man  so  brightly  starred, 
Or  won  such  pretty  homages,  I  ween. 
"  Nod  to  him,  Elves  !  "  cries  the  melodious  queen. 
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"  Nod  to  him,  Elves,  and  flutter  round  about  him, 
And  quite  enclose  him  with  your  pretty  crowd, 
And  touch  him  lovingly,  for  that,  without  him, 
The  silkworm  now  had  spun  our  dreary  shroud ; 
But  he  hath  all  dispersed  death's  tearful  cloud, 
And  Time's  dread  effigy  scared  quite  away: 
Bow  to  him  then,  as  though  to  me  ye  bowed, 
And  his  dear  wishes  prosper  and  obey 
Wherever  love  and  wit  can  find  a  way  ! 


•''Noint  him  with  fairy  dews  of  magic  savours, 
Shaken  from  orient  buds  still  pearly  wet, 
Roses  and  spicy  pinks, — and,  of  all  favours, 
Plant  in  his  walks  the  purple  violet, 
And  meadow-sweet  under  the  hedges  set, 
To  mingle  breaths  with  dainty  eglantine 
And  honeysuckles  sweet, — nor  yet  forget 
Some  pastoral  flowery  chaplets  to  entwine, 
To  vie  the  thoughts  about  his  brow  benign  ! 


"  Let  no  wild  things  astonish  him  or  fear  him, 
But  tell  them  all  how  mild  he  is  of  heart, 
Till  e'en  the  timid  hares  go  frankly  near  him, 
And  eke  the  dappled  does,  yet  never  start; 
Nor  shall  their  iawns  into  the  thickets  dart, 
Nor  wrens  forsake  their  nests  among  the  leaves, 
Nor  speckled  thrushes  flutter  far  apart; 
But  bid  the  sacred  swallow  haunt  his  eaves, 
To  guard  his  roof  from  lightning  and  from  thieves. 

643 
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"  Or  when  he  goes  the  nimble  squirrel's  visitor, 
Let  the  brown  hermit  bring  his  hoarded  nuts, 
For,  tell  him,  this  is  Nature's  kind  Inquisitor, — 
Though  man  keeps  cautious  doors  that  conscience 

shuts, 
For  conscious  wrong  all  curious  quest  rebuts  ; 
Nor  yet  shall  bees  uncase  their  jealous  stings, 
However  he  may  watch  their  straw-built  huts  ; 
So  let  him  learn  the  crafts  of  all  small  things, 
Which  he  will  hint  most  aptly  when  he  sings." 


Here  she  leaves  off,  and  with  a  graceful  hand 
Waves  thrice  three  splendid  circles  round  his  head ; 
Which,  though  deserted  by  the  radiant  wand, 
Wears  still  the  glory  which  her  waving  shed, 
Such  as  erst  crowned  the  old  Apostle's  head, 
To  show  the  thoughts  there  harboured  were  divine, 
And  on  immortal  contemplations  fed : 
Goodly  it  was  to  see  that  glory  shine 
Around  a  brow  so  lofty  and  benign  ! 

cxxv. 

Goodly  it  was  to  see  the  elfin  brood 
Contend  for  kisses  of  his  gentle  hand, 
That  had  their  mortal  enemy  withstood, 
And  stayed  their  lives,  fast  ebbing  with  the  sand. 
Long  while  this  strife  engaged  the  pretty  band  ; 
But  now  bold  Chanticleer,  from  farm  to  farm, 
Challenged  the  dawn  creeping  o'er  eastern  land, 
And  well  the  fairies  knew  that  shrill  alarm, 
Which  sounds  the  knell  of  every  elfish  charm. 
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And  soon  the  rolling  mist,  that  'gan  arise 
From  plashy  mead  and  undiscovered  stream, 
Earth's  morning  incense  to  the  early  skies, 
Crept  o'er  the  failing  landscape  of  my  dream. 
Soon  faded  then  the  Phantom  of  my  theme — 
A  shapeless  Shade,  that  fancy  disavowed, 
And  shrank  to  nothing  in  the  mist  extreme. 
Then  flew  Titania, — and  her  little  crowd, 
Like  flocking  linnets,  vanished  in  a  cloud. 


THE  BRIDGE  OF  SIGHS. 

One  more  Unfortunate, 

Weary  of  breath, 
Rashly  importunate, 

Gone  to  her  death  ! 

Take  her  up  tenderly, 
Lift  her  with  care ; 

Fashion' d  so  slenderly, 
Young,  and  so  fair. 

Look  at  her  garments 
Clinging  like  cerements ; 
Whilst  the  wave  constantly 

Drips  from  her  clothing ; 
Take  her  up  instantly, 

Loving,  not  loathing. 
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Touch  her  not  scornfully  ; 
Think  of  her  mournfully  ; 

Gently  and  humanly  ; 
Not  of  the  stains  of  her  ; 
All  that  remains  of  her 

Now  is  pure  womanly. 

Make  no  deep  scrutiny 
Into  her  mutiny 

Rash  and  undutiful ; 
Past  all  dishonour, 
Death  has  left  on  her 

Only  the  beautiful. 

Still,  for  all  slips  of  hers, 
One  of  Eve's  family, 

Wipe  those  poor  lips  of  hers, 
Oozing  so  clammily. 

Loop  up  her  tresses, 

Escaped  from  the  comb, 
Her  fair  auburn  tresses  ; 
Whilst  wonderment  guesses 

Where  was  her  home  ? 
Who  was  her  father  ? 

Who  was  her  mother  ? 
Had  she  a  sister  ? 

Had  she  a  brother? 
Or  was  there  a  dearer  one 
Still,  and  a  nearer  one 

Yet,  than  all  other  ? 

Alas  !  for  the  rarity 

Of  Christian  charity 

Under  the  sun ! 
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Oh  !  it  was  pitiful, 
Near  a  whole  city  full, 
Home  had  she  none  ! 

Sisterly,  brotherly, 
Fatherly,  motherly, 

Feelings  had  changed ; 
Love,  by  harsh  evidence 
Thrown  from  its  eminence, 
Even  God's  providence 

Seeming  estranged. 

Where  the  lamps  quiver 
So  far  in  the  river, 

With  many  a  light 
From  window  and  casement, 
From  garret  to  basement, 
She  stood,  with  amazement, 

Houseless  by  night. 

The  bleak  wind  of  March 

Made  her  tremble  and  shiver. 
But  not  the  dark  arch 

Or  the  black  flowing  river. 
Mad  from  life's  history, 
Glad  to  death's  mystery, 

Swift  to  be  hurl'd 
Anywhere  !  anywhere 

Out  of  the  world  ! 

In  she  plung'd  boldly, 
No  matter  how  coldly 

The  rough  river  ran  ; 
Over  the  brink  of  it, 
Picture  it — think  of  it, 
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Dissolute  man  ! 
Lave  in  it — drink  of  it 
Then,  if  you  can. 

Take  her  up  tenderly, 
Lift  her  with  care, 

Fashion'd  so  slenderly, 
Young,  and  so  fair. 

Ere  her  limbs  frigidly 
Stiffen  too  rigidly, 

Decently,  kindly 
Smooth  and  compose  them  ; 
And  her  eyes,  close  them, 

Staring  so  blindly  ! 

Dreadfully  staring 

Through  muddy  impurity, 
As  when  with  the  daring, 
Last  look  of  despairing, 
Fixed  on  futurity. 

Perishing  gloomily, 

Spurned  by  contumely, 
Cold  inhumanity, 
Burning  insanity, 

Into  her  rest ; 

Cross  her  hands  humbly, 
As  if  praying  dumbly, 

Over  her  breast  ! 

Owning  her  weakness, 
Her  evil  behaviour, 

And  leaving,  with  meekness, 
Her  sins  to  her  Saviour. 
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HERO  AND  LEANDER. 

TO   S.    T.    COLERIDGE,    ESQ. 

It  is  not  with  a  hope  my  feeble  praise 

Can  add  one  moment's  honour  to  thine  own, 

That  with  thy  mighty  name  I  grace  these  lays ; 

I  seek  to  glorify  myself  alone  : 

For  that  same  precious  favour  thou  hast  shown 

To  my  endeavour  in  a  bygone  time, 

And  by  this  token,  I  would  have  it  known 

Thou  art  my  friend,  and  friendly  to  my  rhyme  ! 

It  is  my  dear  ambition  now  to  climb 

Still  higher  in  my  thought — if  my  bold  pen 

May  thrust  on  contemplations  more  sublime. 

But  I  am  thirsty  for  thy  praise,  for  when 

We  gain  applauses  from  the  great  in  name, 

We  seem  to  be  partakers  of  their  fame. 


Oh  Bards  of  old  !  what  sorrows  have  ye  sung, 
And  tragic  stories,  chronicled  in  stone — 
Sad  Philomel  restored  her  ravished  tongue, 
And  transformed  Niobe  in  dumbness  shown  ; 
Sweet  Sappho  on  her  love  for  ever  calls, 
And  Hero  on  the  drowned  Leander  falls ! 

11. 

Was  it  that  spectacles  of  sadder  plights, 
Should  make  our  blisses  relish  the  more  high  ? 
Then  all  fair  dames,  and  maidens,  and  true  knights, 
Whose  flourished  fortunes  prosper  in  Love's  eye, 
Weep  here,  unto  a  tale  of  ancient  grief, 
Traced  from  the  course  of  an  old  bas-relief. 

j 
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There  stands  Abydos  ! — here  is  Sestos'  steep, 
Hard  by  the  gusty  margin  of  the  sea, 
Where  sprinkling  waves  continually  do  leap  ; 
And  that  is  where  those  famous  lovers  be, 
A  builded  gloom  shot  up  into  the  grey, 
As  if  the  first  tall  watch-tow'r  of  the  day. 


IV. 

Lo  !  how  the  lark  soars  upward  and  is  gone ; 
Turning  a  spirit  as  he  nears  the  sky, 
His  voice  is  heard,  though  body  there  is  none, 
And  rain-like  music  scatters  from  on  high  ; 
But  Love  would  follow  with  a  falcon  spite, 
To  pluck  the  minstrel  from  his  dewy  height. 


For  Love  hath  framed  a  ditty  of  regrets, 
Tuned  to  the  hollow  sobbings  on  the  shore, 
A  vexing  sense,  that  with  like  music  frets, 
And  chimes  this  dismal  burthen  o'er  and  o'er, 
Saying,  Leander's  joys  are  past  and  spent, 
Like  stars  extinguished  in  the  firmament. 


VI. 

For  ere  the  golden  crevices  of  morn 

Let  in  those  regal  luxuries  of  light, 

Which  all  the  variable  east  adorn, 

And  hang  rich  fringes  on  the  skirts  of  night, 

Leander,  weaning  from  sweet  Hero's  side, 

Must  leave  a  widow  where  he  found  a  bride. 
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VII. 

Hark  !  how  the  billows  beat  upon  the  sand  ! 
Like  pawing  steeds  impatient  of  delay  ; 
Meanwhile  their  rider,  ling'ring  on  the  land, 
Dallies  with  love,  and  holds  farewell  at  bay 
A  too  short  span.     How  tedious  slow  is  grief! 
But  parting  renders  time  both  sad  and  brief. 


"  Alas  (he  sighed),  that  this  first  glimpsing  light, 
Which  makes  the  wide  world  tenderly  appear, 
Should  be  the  burning  signal  for  my  flight, 
From  all  the  world's  best  image,  which  is  here ; 
Whose  very  shadow,  in  my  fond  compare, 
Shines  far  more  bright  than  Beauty's  self  elsewhere. 


Their  cheeks  are  white  as  blossoms  of  the  dark, 
Whose  leaves  close  up  and  show  the  outward  pale, 
And  those  fair  mirrors  where  their  joys  did  spark, 
All  dim  and  tarnished  with  a  dreary  veil, 
No  more  to  kindle  till  the  night's  return, 
Like  stars  replenished  at  Joy's  golden  urn. 


Ev'n  thus  they  creep  into  the  spectral  grey, 
That  cramps  the  landscape  in  its  narrow  brim, 
As  when  two  shadows  by  old  Lethe  stray, 
He  clasping  her,  and  she  entwining  him  ; 
Like  trees  wind-parted  that  embrace  anon, 
True  love  so  often  goes  before  'tis  gone. 
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XI. 

For  what  rich  merchant  but  will  pause  in  fear, 
To  trust  his  wealth  to  the  unsafe  abyss  ? 
So  Hero  dotes  upon  her  treasure  here, 
And  sums  the  loss  with  many  an  anxious  kiss, 
Whilst  her  fond  eyes  grow  dizzy  in  her  head, 
Fear  aggravating  fear  with  shows  of  dread. 


She  thinks  how  many  have  been  sunk  and  drowned, 
And  spies  their  snow-white  bones  below  the  deep, 
Then  calls  huge  congregated  monsters  round, 
And  plants  a  rock  wherever  he  would  leap ; 
Anon  she  dwells  on  a  fantastic  dream, 
Which  she  interprets  of  that  fatal  stream. 


Saying,  "That  honeyed  fly  I  saw  was  thee, 
Which  lighted  on  a  water-lily's  cup, 
When,  lo  !  the  flow'r,  enamoured  of  my  bee, 
Closed  on  him  suddenly  and  locked  him  up, 
And  he  was  smothered  in  her  drenching  dew ; 
Therefore  this  day  thy  drowning  I  shall  rue." 


But  next,  remembering  her  virgin  fame, 

She  clips  him  in  her  arms  and  bids  him  go, 

But  seeing  him  break  loose,  repents  her  shame, 

And  plucks  him  back  upon  her  bosom's  snow; 

And  tears  unfix  her  iced  resolve  again, 

As  steadfast  frosts  are  thawed  by  show'rs  of  rain. 
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xv. 

O  for  a  type  of  parting  !     Love  to  love 
Is  like  the  fond  attraction  of  two  spheres, 
Which  needs  a  godlike  effort  to  remove, 
And  then  sink  down  their  sunny  atmospheres, 
In  rain  and  darkness  on  each  ruined  heart, 
Nor  yet  their  melodies  will  sound  impart. 


So  brave  Leander  sunders  from  his  bride ; 

The  wrenching  pang  disparts  his  soul  in  twain  : 

Half  stays  with  her,  half  goes  towards  the  tide — 

And  life  must  ache,  until  they  join  again. 

Now  wouldst  thou  know  the  wideness  of  the  wound, 

Mete  every  step  he  takes  upon  the  ground. 


And  for  the  agony  and  bosom-throe, 

Let  it  be  measured  by  the  wide  vast  air, 

For  that  is  infinite,  and  so  is  woe, 

Since  parted  lovers  breathe  it  everywhere. 

Look  how  it  heaves  Leander's  labouring  chest, 

Panting,  at  poise,  upon  a  rocky  crest ! 

XVIII. 

From  which  he  leaps  into  the  scooping  brine, 
That  shocks  his  bosom  with  a  double  chill; 
Because,  all  hours,  till  the  slow  sun's  decline, 
That  cold  divorcer  will  betwixt  them  still ; 
Wherefore  he  likens  it  to  Styx'  foul  tide, 
Where  life  grows  death  upon  the  other  side. 
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Then  sadly  he  confronts  his  twofold  toil 
Against  rude  waves  and  an  unwilling  mind, 
Wishing,  alas  !  with  the  stout  rower's  toil, 
That  like  a  rower  he  might  gaze  behind, 
And  watch  that  lonely  statue  he  had  left 
On  her  bleak  summit,  weeping  and  bereft ! 


Yet  turning  oft,  he  sees  her  troubled  locks 
Pursue  him  still  the  furthest  that  they  may; 
Her  marble  arms  that  overstretch  the  rocks, 
And  her  pale  passioned  hands  that  seem  to  pray 
In  dumb  petition  to  the  gods  above  ! 
Love  prays  devoutly  when  it  prays  for  love  ! 

XXI. 

Then  with  deep  sighs  he  blows  away  the  wave, 
That  hangs  superfluous  tears  upon  his  cheek, 
And  bans  his  labour  like  a  hopeless  slave, 
That,  chained  in  hostile  galley,  faint  and  weak, 
Plies  on  despairing  through  the  restless  foam, 
Thoughtful  of  his  lost  love  and  far-off  home. 


The  drowsy  mist  before  him  chill  and  dank, 
Like  a  dull  lethargy  o'erleans  the  sea, 
Where  he  rows  on  against  the  utter  blank, 
Steering  as  if  to  dim  eternity, — 
Like  Love's  frail  ghost  departing  with  the  dawn 
A  failing  shadow  in  the  twilight  drawn. 
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XXIII. 

And  soon  is  gone,— or  nothing  but  a  faint 
And  failing  image  in  the  eye  of  thought, 
That  mocks  his  model  with  an  after-paint, 
And  stains  an  atom  like  the  shape  she  sought ; 
Then  with  her  earnest  vows  she  hopes  to  fee, 
The  old  and  hoary  majesty  of  sea. 


"  O  King  of  waves,  and  brother  of  high  Jove, 
Preserve  my  sumless  venture  there  afloat ; 
A  woman's  heart,  and  its  whole  wealth  of  love, 
Are  all  embarked  upon  that  little  boat ; 
Nay,  but  two  loves,  two  lives,  a  double  fate, 
A  perilous  voyage  for  so  dear  a  freight. 

XXV. 

"  If  impious  mariners  be  stained  with  crime, 
Shake  not  in  awful  rage  thy  hoary  locks ; 
Lay  by  thy  storms  until  another  time, 
Lest  my  frail  bark  be  dashed  against  the  rocks  : 
Or  rather  smooth  thy  deeps,  that  he  may  fly 
Like  Love  himself,  upon  a  seeming  sky  ! 

XXVI. 

"  Let  all  thy  herded  monsters  sleep  beneath, 

Nor  gore  him  with  crooked  tusks,  or  wreathed  horns ; 

Let  no  fierce  sharks  destroy  him  with  their  teeth, 

Nor  spine-fish  wound  him  with  their  venomed  thorns  ; 

But  if  he  faint,  and  timely  succour  lack, 

Let  ruthful  dolphins  rest  him  on  their  back. 
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XXVII. 

Let  no  false  dimpling  whirlpools  suck  him  in, 
Nor  slimy  quicksands  smother  his  sweet  breath  ; 
Let  no  jagged  corals  tear  his  tender  skin, 
Nor  mountain  billows  bury  him  in  death." 
And  with  that  thought  forestalling  her  own  fears, 
She  drowned  his  painted  image  in  her  tears. 


By  this,  the  climbing  sun,  with  rest  repaired, 
Looked  through  the  gold  embrasures  of  the  sky, 
And  asked  the  drowsy  world  how  she  had  fared 
The  drowsy  world  shone  brightened  in  reply ; 
And  smiling  off  her  fogs,  his  slanting  beam 
Spied  young  Leander  in  the  middle  stream. 


His  face  was  pallid,  but  the  hectic  morn 
Had  hung  a  lying  crimson  on  his  cheeks, 
And  slanderous  sparkles  in  his  eyes  forlorn  ; 
So  death  lies  ambushed  in  consumptive  streaks  ; 
But  inward  grief  was  writhing  o'er  its  task, 
As  heart-sick  jesters  weep  behind  the  mask. 


He  thought  of  Hero  and  the  lost  delight, 
Her  last  embracings,  and  the  space  between  ; 
He  thought  of  Hero  and  the  future  night, 
Her  speechless  rapture  and  enamoured  mien, 
When,  lo  !  before  him,  scarce  two  galleys'  space, 
His  thought 's  confronted  with  another  face  ! 
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Her  aspect 's  like  a  moon  divinely  fair, 
But  makes  the  midnight  darker  that  it  lies  on 
'Tis  so  beclouded  with  her  coal-black  hair 
That  densely  skirts  her  luminous  horizon, 
Making  her  doubly  fair,  thus  darkly  set, 
As  marble  lies  advantaged  upon  jet. 


She's  all  too  bright,  too  argent,  and  too  pale, 

To  be  a  woman  : — but  a  woman's  double, 

Reflected  on  the  wave  so  faint  and  frail, 

She  tops  the  billows  like  an  air-blown  bubble  ; 

Or  dim  creation  of  a  morning  dream, 

Fair  as  the  wave-bleached  lily  of  the  stream. 

XXXIII. 

The  very  rumour  strikes  his  seeing  dead  : 
Great  beauty  like  great  fear  first  stuns  the  sense 
He  knows  not  if  her  lips  be  blue  or  red, 
Nor  if  her  eyes  can  give  true  evidence  : 
Like  murder's  witness  swooning  in  the  court, 
His  sight  falls  senseless  by  its  own  report. 

xxxiv. 

Anon  resuming,  it  declares  her  eyes 
Are  tinct  with  azure,  like  two  crystal  wells, 
That  drink  the  true  complexion  of  the  skies, 
Or  pearls  outpeeping  from  their  silvery  shells  : 
Her  polished  brow,  it  is  an  ample  plain, 
To  lodge  vast  contemplations  of  the  main. 
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Her  lips  might  corals  seem,  but  corals  near, 
Stray  through  her  hair  like  blossoms  on  a  bower 
And  o'er  the  weaker  red  still  domineer, 
And  make  it  pale  by  tribute  to  more  power ; 
Her  rounded  cheeks  are  of  still  paler  hue, 
Touched  by  the  bloom  of  water,  tender  blue. 


Thus  he  beholds  her  rocking  on  the  water, 
Under  the  glossy  umbrage  of  her  hair, 
Like  pearly  Amphitrite's  fairest  daughter 
Naiad,  or  Nereid — or  Siren  fair, 
Mislodging  music  in  her  pitiless  breast, 
A  nightingale  within  a  falcon's  nest. 


They  say  there  be  such  maidens  in  the  deep, 
Charming  poor  mariners,  that  all  too  near 
By  mortal  lullabies  fall  dead  asleep, 
As  drowsy  men  are  poisoned  through  the  ear ; 
Therefore  Leander's  fears  begin  to  urge, 
This  snowy  swan  is  come  to  sing  his  dirge. 


At  which  he  falls  into  a  deadly  chill, 
And  strains  his  eyes  upon  her  lips  apart ; 
Fearing  each  breath  to  feel  that  prelude  shrill, 
Pierce  through  his  marrow,  like  a  death -blown  dart 
Shot  sudden  from  an  Indian's  hollow  cane, 
With  mortal  venom  fraught,  and  fiery  pain. 
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Here  then,  poor  wretch,  how  he  begins  to  crowd 
A  thousand  thoughts  within  a  pulse's  space ; 
There  seemed  so  brief  a  pause  of  life  allowed, 
His  mind  stretched  universal,  to  embrace 
The  whole  wide  world,  in  an  extreme  farewell — 
A  moment's  musing — but  an  age  to  tell. 


For  there  stood  Hero,  widowed  at  a  glance, 

The  foreseen  sum  of  many  a  tedious  tact, 

Pale  cheeks,  dim  eyes,  and  withered  countenance, 

A  wasting  ruin  that  no  wasting  lacked ; 

Time's  tragic  consequents  ere  time  began, 

A  world  of  sorrow  in  a  tear-drop's  span. 

XLI. 

A  moment's  thinking  is  an  hour  in  words — 
An  hour  of  words  is  little  for  some  woes  ; 
Too  little  breathing  a  long  life  affords, 
For  love  to  paint  itself  by  perfect  shows  ; 
Then  let  his  love  and  grief  unwronged  lie  dumb. 
Whilst  Fear,  and  that  it  fears,  together  come. 


As  when  the  crew,  hard  by  some  jutty  cape, 
Struck  pale  and  panicked  by  the  billows'  roar, 
Lay  by  all  timely  measures  of  escape, 
And  let  their  bark  go  driving  on  the  shore; 
So  frayed  Leander,  drifting  to  his  wreck, 
Gazing  on  Scylla,  falls  upon  her  neck. 
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For  he  hath  all  forgot  the  swimmer's  art, 
The  rower's  cunning,  and  the  pilot's  skill, 
Letting  his  arms  fall  down  in  languid  part, 
Swayed  by  the  waves,  and  nothing  by  his  will, 
Till  soon  he  jars  against  that  glossy  skin, 
Solid  like  glass,  though  seemingly  as  thin. 


Lo  !  how  she  startles  at  the  warning  shock, 
And  straightway  girds  him  to  her  radiant  breast, 
More  like  his  safe  smooth  harbour  than  his  rock 
Poor  wretch,  he  is  so  faint  and  toil-opprest, 
He  cannot  loose  him  from  his  grappling  foe, 
Whether  for  love  or  hate,  she  lets  not  go. 


His  eyes  are  blinded  with  the  sleety  brine, 
His  ears  are  deafened  with  the  wildering  noise  ; 
He  asks  the  purpose  of  her  fell  design, 
But  foamy  waves  choke  up  his  struggling  voice 
Under  the  ponderous  sea  his  body  dips, 
And  Hero's  name  dies  bubbling  on  his  lips. 


Look  how  a  man  is  lowered  to  his  grave ; 
A  yearning  hollow  in  the  green  earth's  lap ; 
So  he  is  sunk  into  the  yawning  wave, 
The  plunging  sea  fills  up  the  watery  gap  ; 
Anon  he  is  all  gone,  and  nothing  seen, 
But  likeness  of  green  turf  and  hillocks  green. 
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XI.  vir. 

And  where  he  swam,  the  constant  sun  lies  sleeping, 
Over  the  verdant  plain  that  makes  his  bed  ; 
And  all  the  noisy  waves  go  freshly  leaping, 
Like  gamesome  boys  over  the  churchyard  dead; 
The  light  in  vain  keeps  looking  for  his  face, 
Now  screaming  sea-fowl  settle  in  his  place. 


Yet  weep  and  watch  for  him  though  all  in  vain  ! 
Ye  moaning  billows,  seek  him  as  ye  wander  ! 
Ye  gazing  sunbeams,  look  for  him  again  ! 
Ye  winds,  grow  hoarse  with  asking  for  Leander  ! 
Ye  did  but  spare  him  for  more  cruel  rape, 
Sea-storm  and  ruin  in  a  female  shape  ! 

XLIX. 

She  says  'tis  love  hath  bribed  her  to  this  deed, 
The  glancing  of  his  eyes  did  so  bewitch  her, 
O  bootless  theft  !  unprofitable  meed  ! 
Love's  treasury  is  sacked,  but  she  no  richer  ; 
The  sparkles  of  his  eyes  are  cold  and  dead, 
And  all  his  golden  looks  are  turned  to  lead  ! 


She  holds  the  casket,  but  her  simple  hand 
Hath  spilled  its  dearest  jewel  by  the  way  ; 
She  hath  life's  empty  garment  at  command, 
But  her  own  death  lies  covert  in  the  prey ; 
As  if  a  thief  should  steal  a  tainted  vest, 
Some  dead  man's  spoil,  and  sicken  of  his  pest. 
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Now  she  compels  him  to  her  deeps  below, 

Hiding  his  face  beneath  her  plenteous  hair, 

Which  jealously  she  shakes  all  round  her  brow, 

For  dread  of  envy,  though  no  eyes  are  there 

But  seals',  and  all  brute  tenants  of  the  deep, 

Which  heedless  through  the  wave  their  journeys  keep. 


LII. 

Down  and  still  downwards  through  the  dusky  green 

She  bore  him,  murmuring  with  joyous  haste 

In  too  rash  ignorance,  as  he  had  been 

Born  to  the  texture  of  that  watery  waste  ; 

That  which   she   breathed   and   sighed,    the   emerald 

wave, 
How  could  her  pleasant  home  become  his  grave  ! 

LIII. 

Down  and  still  downward  through  the  dusky  green 
She  bore  her  treasure,  with  a  face  too  nigh 
To  mark  how  life  was  altered  in  its  mien, 
Or  how  the  light  grew  torpid  in  his  eye, 
Or  how  his  pearly  breath  imprisoned  there, 
Flew  up  to  join  the  universal  air. 


She  could  not  miss  the  throbbings  of  his  heart, 
Whilst  her  own  pulse  so  wantoned  in  its  joy  ; 
She  could  not  guess  he  struggled  to  depart, 
And  when  he  strove  no  more,  the  hapless  boy  ! 
She  read  his  mortal  stillness  for  content, 
Feeling  no  fear  where  only  love  was  meant. 
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Soon  she  alights  upon  her  ocean-floor, 

And  straight  unyokes  her  arms  from  her  fair  prize 

Then  on  his  lovely  face  begins  to  pore, 

As  if  to  glut  her  soul  ; — her  hungry  eyes 

Have  grown  so  jealous  of  her  arms'  delight ; 

It  seems,  she  hath  no  other  sense  but  sight. 


But  O  sad  marvel  !  O  most  bitter  strange  ! 
'What  dismal  magic  makes  his  cheek  so  pale, 
Why  will  he  not  embrace, — why  not  exchange 
Her  kindly  kisses ; — wherefore  not  exhale 
Some  odorous  message  from  life's  ruby  gates, 
Where  she  his  first  sweet  embassy  awaits  ? 


Her  eyes,  poor  watchers,  fixed  upon  his  looks, 
Are  grappled  with  a  wonder  near  to  grief, 
As  one,  who  pores  on  undeciphered  books, 
Strains  vain  surmise,  and  dodges  with  belief; 
So  she  keeps  gazing  with  a  mazy  thought, 
Framing  a  thousand  doubts  that  end  in  naught. 

LVIII. 

Too  stern  inscription  for  a  page  so  young, 
The  dark  translation  of  his  look  was  death  ! 
But  death  was  written  in  an  alien  tongue, 
And  learning  was  not  by  to  give  it  breath  ; 
So  one  deep  woe  sleeps  buried  in  its  seal, 
Which  Time,  untimely,  hasteth  to  reveal. 
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Meanwhile  she  sits  unconscious  of  her  hap, 
Nursing  Death's  marble  effigy,  which  there 
With  heavy  head  lies  pillowed  in  her  lap, 
And  elbows  all  unhinged  : — his  sleeking  hair 
Creeps  o'er  her  knees,  and  settles  where  his  hand 
Leans  with  lax  fingers  crooked  against  the  sand ; 


And  there  lies  spread  in  many  an  oozy  trail, 
Like  glossy  weeds  hung  from  a  chalky  base, 
That  shows  no  whiter  than  his  brow  is  pale  ; 
So  soon  the  wintry  death  had  bleached  his  face 
Into  cold  marble, — with  blue  chilly  shades, 
Showing  wherein  the  freezy  blood  pervades. 


And  o'er  his  steadfast  cheek  a  furrowed  pain 
Hath  set,  and  stiffened  like  a  storm  in  ice, 
Showing  by  drooping  lines  the  deadly  strain 
Of  mortal  anguish  ; — yet  you  might  gaze  twice 
Ere  Death  it  seemed,  and  not  his  cousin,  Sleep, 
That  through  those  creviced  lids  did  underpeep. 


But  all  that  tender  bloom  about  his  eyes, 

Is  death's  own  vi'lets,  which  his  utmost  rite 

It  is  to  scatter  when  the  red  rose  dies ; 

For  blue  is  chilly,  and  akin  to  white  : 

Also  he  leaves  some  tinges  on  his  lips, 

Which  he  hath  kissed  with  such  cold  frosty  nips. 
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LXIII. 

"Surely,"    quoth   she,    "he   sleeps,    the   senseless 

thing, 
Oppiessed  and  faint  with  toiling  in  the  stream  !  " 
Therefore  she  will  not  mar  his  rest,  but  sing 
So  low,  her  tune  shall  mingle  with  his  dream  ; 
Mean  while,  her  lily  fingers  tasks  to  twine 
His  uncrispt  locks  uncurling  in  the  brine. 


LXIV. 

"  O  lovely  boy  !  " — thus  she  attuned  her  voice,— 
14  Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  to  a  sea-maid's  home, 
My  love-mate  thou  shalt  be,  and  true  heart's  choice 
How  have  I  longed  such  a  twin-self  should  come,— 
A  lonely  thing,  till  this  sweet  chance  befell, 
My  heart  kept  sighing  like  a  hollow  shell. 


"  Here  thou  shalt  live,  beneath  this  secret  dome, 
An  ocean  bower,  defended  by  the  shade 
Of  quiet  waters  ;   a  cool  emerald  gloom 
To  lap  thee  all  about.     Nay,  be  not  frayed, 
Those  are  but  shady  fishes  that  sail  by 
Like  antic  clouds  across  my  liquid  sky  ! 


"  Look  how  the  sunbeam  burns  upon  their  scales, 
And  shows  rich  glimpses  of  their  Tyrian  skins, 
They  flash  small  lightnings  from  their  vigorous  tails 
And  winking  stars  are  kindled  at  their  fins  ; 
These  shall  divert  thee  in  thy  weariest  mood, 
And  seek  thy  hand  for  gamesomeness  and  food. 
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"  Lo  !  those  green  pretty  leaves  with  tassel  bells, 
My  flow'rets  those,  that  never  pine  for  drouth  ; 
Myself  did  plant  them  in  the  dappled  shells, 
That  drink  the  wave  with  such  a  rosy  mouth, — 
Pearls  wouldst  thou  have  beside  ?  crystals  to  shine  ? 
I  had  such  treasures  once, — now  they  are  thine. 

LXVIII. 

'  •  Now,  lay  thine  ear  against  this  golden  sand, 
And  thou  shalt  hear  the  music  of  the  sea, 
Those  hollow  tunes  it  plays  against  the  land, — 
Is't  not  a  rich  and  wondrous  melody  ? 
I  have  lain  hours,  and  fancied  in  its  tone 
I  heard  the  languages  of  ages  gone  ! 


"  I  too  can  sing  when  it  shall  please  thy  choice, 
And  breathe  soft  tunes  through  a  melodious  shell, 
Though  heretofore  I  have  but  set  my  voice 
To  some  long  sighs,  grief  harmonised,  to  tell 
How  desolate  I  fared  ; — but  this  sweet  change 
Will  add  new  notes  of  gladness  to  my  range  ! 


"  Or  bid  me  speak  and  I  will  tell  thee  tales, 
Which  I  have  framed  out  of  the  noise  of  waves  ; 
Ere  now  I  have  communed  with  senseless  gales, 
And  held  vain  colloquies  with  barren  caves ; 
But  I  could  talk  to  thee  whole  days  and  days, 
Only  to  word  my  love  a  thousand  ways. 
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LXXI. 

"  But  if  thy  lips  will  bless  me  with  their  speech, 
Then  ope,  sweet  oracles  !  and  I'll  be  mute  ; 
I  was  born  ignorant  for  thee  to  teach, 
Nay  all  love's  lore  to  thy  dear  looks  impute  ; 
Then  ope  thine  eyes,  fair  teachers,  by  whose  light 
I  saw  to  give  away  my  heart  aright !  " 


But  cold  and  deaf  the  sullen  creature  lies, 
Over  her  knees,  and  with  concealing  clay, 
Like  hoarding  Avarice  locks  up  his  eyes, 
And  leaves  the  world  impoverished  of  day; 
Then  at  his  cruel  lips  she  bends  to  plead, 
But  there  the  door  is  closed  against  her  need. 


Surely  he  sleeps — so  her  false  wits  infer  ! 
Alas  !  poor  sluggard,  ne'er  to  wake  again  ! 
Surely  he  sleeps,  yet  without  any  stir 
That  might  denote  a  vision  in  his  brain  ; 
Or  if  he  does  not  sleep,  he  feigns  too  long, 
Twice  she  hath  reached  the  ending  of  her  song. 


Therefore  'tis  time  she  tells  him  to  uncover 
Those  radiant  jesters,  and  disperse  her  fears, 
Whereby  her  April  face  is  shaded  over, 
Like  rainy  clouds  just  ripe  for  showering  tears; 
Nay,  if  he  will  not  wake,  so  poor  she  gets, 
Herself  must  rob  those  locked-up  cabinets. 
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With  that  she  stoops  above  his  brow;  and  bids 
Her  busy  hands  forsake  his  tangled  hair, 
And  tenderly  lift  up  those  coffer-lids, 
That  she  may  gaze  upon  the  jewels  there, 
Like  babes  that  pluck  an  early  bud  apart, 
To  know  the  dainty  colour  of  its  heart. 

LXXVI. 

Now,  picture  one,  soft  creeping  to  a  bed, 
Who  slowly  parts  the  fringe-hung  canopies, 
And  then  starts  back  to  find  the  sleeper  dead  ; 
.So  she  looks  in  on  his  uncovered  eyes, 
And  seeing  all  within  so  drear  and  dark, 
Her  own  bright  soul  dies  in  her  like  a  spark, 


Backward  she  falls,  like  a  pale  prophetess, 

Under  the  swoon  of  holy  divination  : 

And  what  had  all  surpassed  her  simple  guess, 

She  now  resolves  in  this  dark  revelation ; 

Death's  very  mystery — oblivious  death ; 

Long  sleep — deep  night,  and  an  entranced  breath, 


Yet  life,  though  wounded  sore,  not  wholly  slain, 
Merely  obscured,  and  not  extinguished,  lies ; 
Her  breath  that  stood  at  ebb,  soon  flows  again, 
Heaving  her  hollow  breast  with  heavy  sighs, 
And  light  comes  in  and  kindles  up  the  gloom, 
To  light  her  spirit  from  its  transient  tomb. 
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Then  like  the  sun,  awakened  at  new  dawn, 
With  pale  bewildered  face  she  peers  about, 
And  spies  blurred  images  obscurely  drawn, 
Uncertain  shadows  in  a  haze  of  doubt ; 
But  her  true  grief  grows  shapely  by  degrees, 
A  perished  creature  lying  on  her  knees. 

LXXX. 

And  now  she  knows  how  that  old  Murder  preys, 
Whose  quarry  on  her  lap  lies  newly  slain  ; 
How  he  roams  all  abroad  and  grimly  slays, 
Like  a  lean  tiger  in  Love's  own  domain  ; 
Parting  from  mates, — and  oft  in  flowery  lawns 
Bereaves  mild  mothers  of  their  milky  fawns. 


O  too  dear  knowledge  !  O  pernicious  earning  ! 
Foul  curse  engraven  upon  beauty's  page  ! 
Ev'n  now  the  sorrow  of  that  deadly  learning 
Ploughs  up  her  brow,  like  an  untimely  age, 
And  on  her  cheek  stamps  verdict  of  death's  truth, 
By  canker  blights  upon  the  bud  of  youth  ! 


For  as  unwholesome  winds  decay  the  leaf, 
So  her  cheeks'  rose  is  perished  by  her  sighs, 
And  withers  in  the  sickly  breath  of  griel  ; 
Whilst  unacquainted  rheum  bedims  her  eyes, 
Tears,  virgin  tears,  the  first  that  ever  leapt 
From  those  young  lids,  now  plentifully  wept. 
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LXXXIII. 

Whence  being  shed,  the  liquid  crystalline 
Drops  straightway  down,  refusing  to  partake 
In  gross  admixture  with  the  baser  brine, 
But  shrinks  and  hardens  into  pearls  opaque, 
Hereafter  to  be  worn  on  arms  and  ears  ; 
So  one  maid's  trophy  is  another's  tears  ! 

LXXXIV. 

"  O  foul  Arch-Shadow,  thou  old  cloud  of  Night 
(Thus  in  her  frenzy  she  began  to  wail), 
Thou  blank  oblivion— blotter  out  of  light, 
Life's  ruthless  murderer,  and  dear  love's  bale  ! 
Why  hast  thou  left  thy  havoc  incomplete, 
Leaving  me  here,  and  slaying  the  more  sweet  ? 

LXXXV. 

"  Lo  !  what  a  lovely  ruin  thou  hast  made, 
Alas  !  alas  !  thou  hast  no  eyes  to  see, 
And  blindly  slew'st  him  in  misguided  shade. 
Would  I  had  lent  my  doting  sense  to  thee  ! 
But  now  I  turn  to  thee,  a  willing  mark, 
Thine  arrows  miss  me  in  the  aimless  dark  ! 

LXXXVI. 

' '  O  doubly  cruel  ! — twice  misdoing  spite, 

But  I  will  guide  thee  with  my  helping  eyes, 

Or  walk  the  wide  world  through,  devoid  of  sight, 

Yet  thou  shalt  know  me  by  my  many  sighs. 

Nay,  then  thou  shouldst  have  spared  my  rose,   false 

Death, 
And  known  Love's  fiow'r  by  smelling  his  sweet  breath  : 
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"  Or,  when  thy  furious  rage  was  round  him  dealing, 
Love  should  have  grown  from  touching  of  his  skin, 
But  like  cold  marble  thou  art  all  unfeeling, 
And  hast  no  ruddy  springs  of  warmth  within, 
And  being  but  a  shape  of  freezing  bone, 
Thy  touching  only  turned  my  love  to  stone  ! 


"  And  here,  alas  !  he  lies  across  my  knees, 
With  cheeks  still  colder  than  the  stilly  wave, 
The  light  beneath  his  eyelids  seems  to  freeze, 
Here  then,  since  Love  is  dead  and  lacks  a  grave, 
O  come  and  dig  it  in  my  sad  heart's  core — 
That  wound  will  bring  a  balsam  for  its  sore  ! 

LXXXIX. 

"  For  art  thou  not  a  sleep  where  sense  of  ill 
Lies  stingless,  like  a  sense  benumbed  with  cold, 
Healing  all  hurts  only  with  sleep's  good  will, 
So  shall  I  slumber,  and  perchance  behold 
My  living  love  in  dreams — O  happy  night, 
That  lets  me  company  his  banished  spright  ! 


"  O  poppy  Death  ! — sweet  poisoner  of  sleep  ! 
Where  shall  I  seek  for  thee,  oblivious  drug, 
That  I  may  steep  thee  in  my  drink,  and  creep 
Out  of  life's  coil.     Look,  Idol  !  how  I  hug 
Thy  dainty  image  in  this  strict  embrace, 
And  kiss  this  clay-cold  model  of  thy  face  ! 
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XCI. 

"  Put  out,  put  out  these  sun-consuming  lamps, 
I  do  but  read  my  sorrows  by  their  shine, 
O  come  and  quench  them  with  thy  oozy  damps, 
And  let  my  darkness  intermix  with  thine ; 
Since  love  is  blinded,  wherefore  should  I  see? 
Now  love  is  death — death  will  be  love  to  me  ! 


"  Away,  away,  this  vain  complaining  breath, 
It  does  but  stir  the  troubles  that  I  weep, 
Let  it  be  hushed  and  quieted,  sweet  Death, 
The  wind  must  settle  ere  the  wave  can  sleep — 
Since  love  is  silent,  I  would  fain  be  mute, 
O  Death,  be  gracious  to  my  dying  suit !  " 

XCIII. 

Thus  far  she  pleads,  but  pleading  nought  avails  her, 
For  Death,  her  sullen  burden,  deigns  no  heed, 
Then  with  dumb  craving  arms,  since  darkness  fails 

her, 
She  prays  to  heav'n's  fair  light,  as  if  her  need 
Inspired  her  there  were  Gods  to  pity  pain, 
Or  end  it — but  she  lifts  her  arms  in  vain  ! 


Poor  gilded  Grief  !  the  subtle  light  by  this 
With  mazy  gold  creeps  through  her  watery  mine, 
And,  diving  downward  through  the  green  abyss, 
Lights  up  her  palace  with  an  amber  shine  ; 
There,  falling  on  her  arms — the  crystal  skin 
Reveals  the  ruby  tide  that  fares  within. 
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xcv. 

Look  how  the  fulsome  beam  would  hang  a  glory 
On  her  dark  hair,  but  the  dark  hairs  repel  it  ; 
Look  how  the  perjured  glow  suborns  a  story 
On  her  pale  lips,  but  lips  refuse  to  tell  it ; 
Grief  will  not  swerve  from  grief,  however  told 
On  coral  lip?,  or  charactered  in  gold  ; 


xcvi. 

Or  else,  thou  maid  !  safe  anchored  on  Love's  neck, 
Listing  the  hapless  dcom  of  young  Leander, 
Thou  wouldst  not  shed  a  tear  for  that  old  wreck, 
Sitting  secure  where  no  wild  surges  wander  ; 
Whereas  the  woe  moves  on  with  tragic  pace, 
And  shows  its  sad  reflection  in  thy  face. 


Thus  having  travelled  on,  and  tracked  the  tale, 
Like  the  true  course  of  an  old  bas-relief, 
Where  Tragedy  pursues  her  progress  pale, 
Brood  here  awhile  upon  that  sea-maid's  grief, 
And  take  a  deeper  imprint  from  the  frieze 
Of  that  young  Fate,  with  Death  upon  her  knees. 


Then  whilst  the  melancholy  muse  withal 
Resumes  her  music  in  a  sadder  tone, 
Meanwhile  the  sunbeam  strikes  upon  the  wall, 
Conceive  that  lovely  siren  to  live  on, 
F.v'n  as  Hope  whispered,  the  Promethean  light 
Would  kindle  up  the  dead  Leander's  sprite. 
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ce'Tis  light,"  she  says,  "that  feeds  the  glittering  stars, 
And  those  were  stars  set  in  his  heavenly  brow, 
But  this  salt  cloud,  this  cold  sea-vapour,  mars 
Their  radiant  breathing,  and  obscures  them  now, 
Therefore  I'll  lay  him  in  the  clear  blue  air, 
And  see  how  these  dull  orbs  will  kindle  there." 


Swiftly  as  dolphins  glide,  or  swifter  yet, 
With  dead  Leander  in  her  fond  arms'  fold, 
She  cleaves  the  meshes  of  that  radiant  net, 
The  sun  hath  twined  above  of  liquid  gold, 
Nor  slacks,  till  on  the  margin  of  the  land, 
She  lays  his  body  on  the  glowing  sand. 


CI. 

There,  like  a  pearly  waif,  just  past  the  reach 
Of  foamy  billows  he  lies  cast,     Just  then, 
Some  listless  fishers,  straying  down  the  beach, 
Spy  out  this  wonder.     Thence  the  curious  men, 
Low  crouching,  creep  into  a  thicket  brake, 
And  watch  her  doings  till  their  rude  hearts  ache. 


First  she  begins  to  chafe  him  till  she  faints, 
Then  falls  upon  his  mouth  with  kisses  many, 
And  sometimes  pauses  in  her  own  complaints 
To  list  his  breathing,  but  there  is  not  any, — 
Then  looks  into  his  eyes  where  no  light  dwells, 
Light  makes  no  pictures  in  such  muddy  wells. 
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The  hot  sun  parches  his  discovered  eyes, 

The  hot  sun  beats  on  his  discoloured  limbs, 

The  sand  is  oozy  whereupon  he  lies, 

Soiling  his  fairness  ;  then  away  she  swims, 

Meaning  to  gather  him  a  daintier  bed, 

Plucking  the  cool  fresh  weeds,  brown,  green,  and  red 


civ. 

But,  simple  witted  thief,  while  she  dives  under, 
Another  robs  her  of  her  amorous  theft ; 
The  ambushed  fishermen  creep  forth  to  plunder, 
And  steal  the  unwatched  treasure  she  has  left ; 
Only  his  void  impression  dints  the  sands  ! 
Leander  is  purloined  by  stealthy  hands  ! 


Lo  !  how  she  shudders  off  the  Leaded  wave  ! 
Like  Grief  all  over  tears,  and  senseless  falls, 
His  void  imprint  seems  hollowed  for  her  grave, 
Then^  rising  on  her  knees,  looks  round  and  calls 
On  Hero  !   Hero  !  having  learned  this  name 
Of  his  last  breath,  she  calls  him  by  the  same. 


Then  with  her  frantic  hands  she  rends  her  hairs, 
And  casts  them  forth,  sad  keepsakes  to  the  wind, 
As  if  in  plucking  those  she  plucked  her  cares  ; 
But  grief  lies  deeper,  and  remains  behind 
Like  a  barbed  arrow,  rankling  in  her  brain, 
Turning  her  very  thoughts  to  throbs  of  pain. 

645 
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Anon  her  tangled  locks  are  left  alone, 
And  down  upon  the  sand  she  meekly  sits, 
Hard  by  the  foam  as  humble  as  a  stone, 
Like  an  enchanted  maid  beside  her  wits, 
That  ponders  with  a  look  serene  and  trngic, 
Stunned  by  the  mighty  mystery  of  magic. 

CVIII. 

Or  think  of  Ariadne's  utter  trance, 

Crazed  by  the  flight  of  that  disloyal  traitor, 

Who  left  her  gazing  on  the  green  expanse 

That  swallowed  up  his  track, — yet  this  would  mate 

her, 
Ev'n  in  the  cloudy  summit  of  her  woe, 
When  o'er  the  far  sea-brim  she  saw  him  go. 


For  even  so  she  bows,  and  bends  her  gaze 

O'er  the  eternal  waste,  as  if  to  sum 

Its  waves  by  weary  thousands  all  her  days, 

Dismally  doomed !  meanwhile  the  billows  come, 

And  coldly  dabble  with  her  quiet  feet, 

Like  any  bleaching  stones  they  wont  to  greet. 


And  thence  into  her  lap  have  boldly  sprung, 

Washing  her  weedy  tresses  to  and  fro, 

That  round  her  crouching  knees  have  darkly  hung, 

But  she  sits  careless  of  waves'  ebb  and  flow, 

Like  a  lone  beacon  on  a  desert  coast, 

Showing  where  all  her  hope  was  wrecked  and  lost. 
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Yet  whether  in  the  sea  or  vaulted  sky, 

She  knoweth  not  her  love's  abrupt  resort, 

So  like  a  shape  of  dreams  he  left  her  eye, 

Winking  with  doubt.     Meanwhile,  the  churl's  report 

Has  thronged  the  beach  with  many  a  curious  face, 

That  peeps  upon  her  from  its  hiding  place. 

cxn. 

And  here  a  head,  and  there  a  brow  half  seen, 

Dodges  behind  a  rock.     Here  on  his  hands, 

A  mariner  his  crumpled  cheeks  doth  lean 

Over  a  rugged  crest.     Another  stands, 

Holding  his  harmful  arrow  at  the  head, 

Still  checked  by  human  caution  and  strange  dread. 

CXIII. 

One  stops  his  ears, — another  close  beholder 

Whispers  unto  the  next  his  grave  surmise ; 

This  crouches  down, — and  just  above  his  shoulder, 

A  woman's  pity  saddens  in  her  eyes, 

And  prompts  her  to  befriend  that  lonely  grief, 

With  all  sweet  helps  of  sisterly  relief. 

cxiv. 

And  down  the  sunny  beach  she  paces  slowly, 
With  many  doubtful  pauses  by  the  way ; 
Grief  hath  an  influence  so  hushed  and  holy — 
Making  her  twice  attempt,  ere  she  can  lay 
Her  hand  upon  that  sea-maid's  shoulder  white, 
Which  makes  her  startle  up  in  wild  affright. 
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And,  like  a  seal,  she  leaps  into  the  wave 
That  drowns  the  shrill  remainder  of  her  scream 
Anon  the  sea  fills  up  the  watery  cave, 
And  seals  her  exit  with  a  foamy  seam — 
Leaving  those  baffled  gazers  on  the  beach 
Turning  in  uncouth  wonder  each  to  each. 


Some  watch,  some  call,  some  see  her  head  emerge, 
Wherever  a  brown  weed  falls  through  the  foam  ; 
Some  point  to  white  eruptions  of  the  surge  : 
But  she  is  vanished  to  her  shady  home, 
Under  the  deep,  inscrutable — and  there 
Weeps  in  a  midnight  made  of  her  own  hair. 


Now  here,  the  sighing  winds,  before  unheard, 
Forth  from  their  cloudy  caves  begin  to  blow, 
Till  all  the  surface  of  the  deep  is  stirred, 
Like  to  the  panting  grief  it  hides  below; 
And  heaven  is  covered  with  a  stormy  rack, 
Soiling  the  waters  with  its  inky  black. 


The  screaming  fowl  resigns  her  finny  prey, 
And  labours  shoreward  with  a  bending  wing, 
Rowing  against  the  wind  her  toilsome  way  ; 
Meanwhile  the  curling  billows  chafe,  and  fling 
Their  dewy  frost  still  further  on  the  stones, 
That  answer  to  the  wind  with  hollow  groans. 
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CXIX. 

And  here  and  there  a  fisher's  far-off  bark 
Flies  with  the  sun's  last  glimpse  upon  its  sail, 
Like  a  bright  flame  amid  the  waters  dark, 
Watched  with  the  hope  and  fear  of  maidens  pale  ; 
And  anxious  mothers  that  upturn  their  brows, 
Freighting  the  gusty  wind  with  frequent  vows, 


For  that  the  horrid  deep  has  no  sure  track 
To  guide  love  safe  into  his  homely  haven. 
And  lo!  the  storm  grows  blacker  in  its  wrath, 
O'er  the  dark  billow  brooding  like  a  raven, 
That  bodes  of  death  and  widow's  sorrowing, 
Under  the  dusky  covering  of  his  wing. 


And  so  day  ended.     But  no  vesper  spark 
Hung  forth  its  heavenly  sign  ;  but  sheets  of  flame 
Played  round  the  savage  features  of  the  dark, 
Making  night  horrible.     That  night  there  came 
A  weeping  maiden  to  high  Sestos'  steep, 
And  tore  her  hair  and  gazed  upon  the  deep. 


And  waved  aloft  her  bright  and  ruddy  torch, 
Whose  flame  the  boastful  wind  so  rudely  fanned, 
That  oft  it  would  recoil,  and  basely  scorch 
The  tender  covert  of  her  sheltering  hand ; 
Which  yet,  for  love's  dear  sake,  disdained  retire, 
And,  like  a  glorying  martyr,  braved  the  fire. 
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CXXIII. 

For  that  was  love's  own  sign  and  beacon  guide 
Across  the  Hellespont's  wide  weary  space, 
Wherein  he  nightly  struggled  with  the  tide ; 
Look  what  a  red  it  forges  on  her  face, 
As  if  she  blushed  at  holding  such  a  light, 
Even  in  the  unseen  presence  of  the  night ! 

cxxiv. 

Whereas  her  tragic  cheek  is  truly  pale, 

And  colder  than  the  rude  and  ruffian  air 

That  howls  into  her  ear  a  horrid  tale 

Of  storm,  and  wreck,  and  uttermost  despair, 

Saying,   "  Leander  floats  amid  the  surge, 

And  those  are  dismal  waves  that  sing  his  dirge." 

cxxv. 

And  hark ! — a  grieving  voice,  trembling  and  faint, 
Blends  with  the  hollow  sobbings  of  the  sea  ; 
Like  the  sad  music  of  a  siren's  plaint, 
But  shriller  than  Leander's  voice  should  be, 
Unless  the  wintry  death  had  changed  its  tone — 
Wherefore  she  thinks  she  hears  his  spirit  moan. 

cxxvi. 

For  now,  upon  each  brief  and  breathless  pause, 
Made  by  the  raging  winds,  it  plainly  calls 
On  Hero  !  Hero  ! — whereupon  she  draws 
Close  to  the  dizzy  brink,  that  ne'er  appals 
Her  brave  and  constant  spirit  to  recoil, 
However  the  wild  billows  toss  and  toil. 
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,f  Oh  !  dost  thou  live  under  the  deep,  deep  sea? 
I  thought  such  love  as  thine  could  never  die  ; 
If  thou  hast  gained  an  immortality, 
From  the  kind  pitying  sea-god,  so  will  I ; 
And  this  false  cruel  tide  that  used  to  sever 
Our  hearts,  shall  be  our  common  home  for  ever  ! 

CXXVIII. 

"  There  we  will  sit  and  sport  upon  one  billow. 
And  sing  our  ocean  ditties  all  the  day, 
And  lie  together  on  the  same  green  pillow, 
That  curls  above  us  with  its  dewy  spray ; 
And  ever  in  one  presence  live  and  dwell, 
Like  two  twin  pearls  within  the  self-same  shell 


One  moment,  then,  upon  the  dizzy  verge 

She  stands,  with  face  upturned  against  the  sky; 

A  moment  more,  upon  the  foamy  surge 

She  gazes,  with  a  calm  despairing  eye; 

Feeling  that  awful  pause  of  blood  and  breath 

Which  life  endures  when  it  confronts  with  death : 


cxxx. 

Then  from  the  giddy  steep  she  madly  springs 

Grasping  her  maiden  robes,  that  vainly  kept 

I'anting  abroad,  like  unavailing  wings, 

To  save  her  from  her  death. — The  sea-maid  wept, 

And  in  a  crystal  cave  her  corse  enshrined, 

No  meaner  sepulchre  should  Hero  find  ! 
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LYCUS,  THE  CENTAUR. 

FROM   AN    UNROLLED   MANUSCRIPT  OF  APOLLONIUS 

CURIUS. 

[Dedicated  to  J.  H.  Reynolds,  Esq.] 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

Lycus,  detained  by  Circe  in  her  magical  dominion,  is  beloved 
by  a  Water  Nymph,  who,  desiring  to  render  him  immortal,  has 
recourse  to  the  Sorceress.  Circe  gives  her  an  incantation  to 
pronounce,  which  should  turn  Lycus  into  a  horse ;  but  the 
horrible  effect  of  the  charm  causing  her  to  break  off  in  the 
midst,  he  becomes  a  Centaur. 

Who  hath  ever  been  lured  and  bound  by  a  spell 

To  wander,  fore-doomed,  in  that  circle  of  hell 

"Where  Witchery  works  with  her  will  like  a  god, 

Works  more  than  the  wonders  of  time  at  a  nod, — 

At  a  word, — at  a  touch, — at  a  flash  of  the  eye, 

But  each  form  is  a  cheat,  and  each  sound  is  a  lie, 

Things  born  of  a  wish — to  endure  for  a  thought, 

Or  last  for  long  ages — to  vanish  to  nought, 

Or  put  on  new  semblance?     O  Jove,  I  had  given 

The  throne  of  a  kingdom  to  know  if  that  heaven 

And  the  earth  and  its  streams  were  of  Circe,  or  whether 

They  kept  the  world's  birthday  and  brightened  together ! 

For  I  loved  them  in  terror,  and  constantly  dreaded 

That   the   earth  where   I    trod,    and  the   cave  where  I 

bedded, 
The  face  I  might  dote  on,  should  live  out  the  lease 
Of  the  charm  that  created,  and  suddenly  cease; 
And  I  gave  me  to  slumber,  as  if  from  one  drearA 
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To  another — each  other — and  drank  of  the  stream 
Like  a  first  taste  of  blood,  lest  as  water  I  quaffed 
Swift  poison,  and  never  should  breathe  from  the  draught, — 
Such  drink  as  her  own  monarch  husband  drained  up 
When  he  pledged  her,  and  Fate  closed  his  eyes  in  the 

cup. 
And  I  plucked  of  the  fruit  with  held  breath,  and  a  fear 
That  the  branch  would  start  back  and  scream  out  in  my 

ear ; 
For  once,  at  my  suppering,  I  plucked  in  the  dusk 
An  apple,  juice-gushing  and  fragrant  of  musk  ; 
But  by  daylight  my  fingers  were  crimsoned  with  gore, 
And  the  half-eaten  fragment  was  flesh  at  the  core ; 
And  once — only  once — for  the  love  of  its  blush, 
I  broke  a  bloom  bough,  but  there  came  such  a  gush 
On  my  hand,  that  it  fainted  away  in  weak  fright. 
While  the  leaf-hidden  woodpecker  shrieked  at  the  sight  ; 
And  oh  !  such  an  agony  thrilled  in  that  note, 
That  my  soul,  startling  up,  beat  its  wings  in  my  throat. 
As  it  longed  to  be  free  of  a  body  whose  hand 
Was  doomed  to  work  torments  a  Fury  had  planned ! 


There  I  stood  without  stir,  yet  how  willing  to  flee, 
As  if  rooted  and  horror  turned  into  a  tree,— 
Oh  !  for  innocent  death, — and  to  suddenly  win  it, 
I  drank  of  the  stream,  but  no  poison  was  in  it; 
I  plunged  in  its  waters,  but  ere  I  could  sink, 
Some  invisible  fate  pulled  me  back  to  the  brink ; 
I  sprang  from  the  rock,  from  its  pinnacle  height, 
But  fell  on  the  grass,  with  a  grasshopper's  flight; 
I  ran  at  my  fears — they  were  fears  and  no  more, 
For  the  bear  would  not  mangle  my  limbs,  nor  the  boar, 
But  moaned, — all  their  brutalised  flesh  could  not  smother. 
The  horrible  truth, — we  were  kin  to  each  other! 
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They  were  mournfully  gentle,  and  grouped  for  relief, 
All  foes  in  their  skin,  but  all  friends  in  their  grief: 
The  leopard  was  there, — baby-mild  in  its  feature; 
And  the  tiger,  black  barred,  with  the  gaze  of  a  creature 
That  knew  gentle  pity  ;  the  bristle-backed  boar, 
His  innocent  tusks  stained  with  mulberry  gore ; 
And  the  laughing  hyena — but  laughing  no  more  ; 
And  the  snake,  not  with  magical  orbs  to  devise 
Strange  death,  but  with  woman's  attraction  of  eyes; 
The  tall  ugly  ape,  that  still  bore  a  dim  shine 
Through  his  hairy  eclipse  of  a  manhood  divine; 
And  the  elephant  stately,  with  more  than  its  reason, 
How  thoughtful  in  sadness  !   but  this  is  no  season 
To  reckon  them  up  from  the  lag-bellied  toad 
To  the  mammoth,  whose  sobs  shook  his  ponderous  load. 
There  were  woes  of  all  shapes,  wretched  forms,  when  I 

came, 
That  hung  down  their  heads  with  a  human-like  shame  ; 
The  elephant  hid  in  the  boughs,  and  the  bear 
Shed  over  his  eyes  the  dark  veil  of  his  hair ; 
And  the  womanly  soul  turning  sick  with  disgust. 
Tried  to  vomit  herself  from  her  serpentine  crust ; 
While  all  groaned  their  groans  into  one  at  their  lot, 
As  I  brought  them  the  image  of  what  they  were  not. 

Then  rose  a  wild  sound  of  the  human  voice  choking 
Through  vile  brutal  organs — low  tremulous  croaking; 
Cries  swallowed  abruptly — deep  animal  tones 
Attuned  to  strange  passion,  and  full-uttered  groans  ; 
All  shuddering  weaker,  till  hushed  in  a  pause 
Of  tongues  in  mute  motion  and  wide-yearning  jaws  ; 
And  I  guessed  that  those  horrors  were  meant  to  tell  o'er 
The  tale  of  their  woes  ;   but  the  silence  told  more 
That  writhed  on  their  tongues :   and  I  knelt  on  the  sod, 
And  prayed  with  my  voice  to  the  cloud-stirring  God, 
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For  the  sad  congregation  of  supplicants  there, 
That  upturned  to  his  heaven  brute  faces  of  prayer ; 
And  I  ceased,  and  they  uttered  a  moaning  so  deep, 
That  I  wept   for  my  heart-ease, — but   they  could    not 

weep, 
And  gazed  with  red  eyeballs,  all  wistfully  dry, 
At  the  comfort  of  tears  in  a  stag's  human  eye. 
Then   I   motioned   them   round,    and,    to   soothe   their 

distress, 
I  caressed,  and  they  bent  them  to  meet  my  caress, 
Their  necks  to  my  arm,  and  their  heads  to  my  palm, 
And  with  poor  grateful  eyes  suffered  meekly  and  calm 
Those  tokens  of  kindness,  withheld  by  hard  fate 
From  returns  that  might  chill  the  warm  pity  to  hate  ; 
So  they  passively  bowed — save  the  serpent,  that  leapt 
To  my  breast  like  a  sister,  and  pressingly  crept 
In  embrace  of  my  neck,  and  with  close  kisses  blistered 
My  lips  in  rash  love, — then  drew  backward,  and  glistered 
Her  eyes  in  my  face,  and  loud  hissing  affright, 
Dropt  down,  and  swift  started  away  from  my  sight ! 

This  sorrow  was  theirs,  but  thrice  wretched  my  lot, 
Turned  brute  in  my  soul,  though  my  body  was  not 
When  I  fled  from  the  sorrow  of  womanly  faces, 
That  shrouded  their  woe  in  the  shade  ot  lone  places, 
And  dashed  off  bright  tears,  till  their  fingers  were  wet, 
And  then  wiped  their  lids  with  long  tresses  of  jet: 
But  I  fled — though  they  stretched  out  their  hands,  all 

entangled 
With  hair,  and  blood-stained  of  the  breasts  they  had 

mangled — 
Though  they  called — and  perchance  but  to  ask,  had  1 

seen 
Their  loves,  or  to  tell  the  vile  wrongs  that  had  been : 
But  I  stayed  not  to  hear,  lest  the  story  should  hold 
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Some  hell-form  of  words,  some  enchantment  once  told, 
Might  translate  me  in  flesh  to  a  brute ;  and  I  dreaded 
To  gaze  on  their  charms,  lest  my  faith  should  be  wedded 
With  some  pity, — and  love  in  that  pity  perchance— 
To  a  thing  not  all  lovely  ;  for  once  at  a  glance 
Methought,  where  one  sat,  I  descried  a  bright  wonder 
That  flowed  like  a  long  silver  rivulet  under 
The  long  fenny  grass,  with  so  lovely  a  breast, 
Could  it  be  a  snake-tail  made  the  charm  of  the  rest? 

So  I  roamed  in  that  circle  of  horrors,  and  Fear 
Walked  with  me,  by  hills,  and  in  valleys,  and  near 
Clustered  trees  for'their  gloom — not  to  shelter  from  heat, 
But  lest  a  brute-shadow  should  grow  at  my  feet ; 
And  besides  that  full  oft  in  the  sunshiny  place, 
Dark  shadows  would  gather  like  clouds  on  its  face, 
In  the  horrible  likeness  of  demons,  (that  none 
Could  see,  like  invisible  flames  in  the  sun  ;) 
But  grew  to  one  monster  that  seized  on  the  light, 
Like  the  dragon  that  strangles  the  moon  in  the  night ; 
Fierce  sphinxes,  long  serpents,  and  asps  of  the  South  ; 
Wild  birds  of  huge  beak,  and  all  horrors  that  drouth 
Engenders  of  slime  in  the  land  of  the  pest, 
Vile  shapes  without  shape,  and  foul  bats  of  the  West, 
Bringing  Night  on  their  wings  ;  and  the  bodies  wherein 
Great  Brahma  imprisons  the  spirits  of  sin, 
Many-handed,  that  blent  in  one  phantom  fight 
Like  a  Titan,  and  threat  fully  warred  with  the  light ; 
I  have  heard  the  wild  shriek  that  gave  signal  to  close, 
When  they  rushed  on  that  shadowy  Python  of  foes ; 
That  met  with  sharp  beaks  and  wide  gaping  of  jaws, 
With  flapping  of  wings,  and  fierce  grasping  of  claws, 
And  whirls  of  long  tails  : — I  have  seen  the  quick  flutter 
Of  fragments  dissevered, — and  necks  stretched  to  utter 
Long  screamings  of  pain, — the  swift  motion  of  blows, 
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And  wrestling  of  arms — to  the  flight  at  the  close, 
When  the  dust  of  the  earth  startled  upward  in  rings, 
And  flew  on  the  whirlwind  that  followed  their  wings. 

Thus  they  fled — not  forgotten — but  often  to  grow 
Like  fears  in  my  eyes,  when  I  walked  to  and  fro 
In  the  shadows,  and  felt  from  some  beings  unseen 
The  warm  touch  of  kisses,  but  clean  or  unclean 
I  knew  not,  nor  whether  the  love  I  had  won 
Was  of  heaven  or  hell — till  one  day  in  the  sun, 
In  its  very  noon-blaze,  I  could  fancy  a  thing 
Of  beauty,  but  faint  as  the  cloud-mirrors  fling 
On  the  gaze  of  the  shepherd  that  watches  the  sky, 
Half-seen  and  half-dreamed  in  the  soul  of  his  eye. 
And  when  in  my  musings  I  gazed  on  the  stream, 
In  motionless  trances  of  thought,  there  would  seem 
A  face  like  that  face,  looking  upward  through  mine  ; 
With  its  eyes  full  of  love,  and  the  dim-drowned  shine 
Of  limbs  and  fair  garments,  like  clouds  in  that  blue 
Serene  : — there  I  stood  for  long  hours  but  to  view 
Those  fond  earnest  eyes  that  were  ever  uplifted 
Towards  me,  and  winked  as  the  water-weed  drifted 
Between  ;  but  the  fish  knew  that  presence,  and  plied 
Their  long  curvy  tails,  and  swift  darted  aside. 

There  I  gazed  for  lost  time,  and  forgot  all  the  things 
That  once  had  been  wonders — the  fishes  with  wings, 
And  the  glimmer  of  magnified  eyes  that  looked  up 
From  the  glooms  of  the  bottom  like  pearls  in  a  cup, 
And  the  huge  endless  serpent  of  silvery  gleam, 
Slow  winding  along  like  a  tide  in  the  stream. 
Some  maid  of  the  waters,  some  Naiad,  methought 
Held  me  dear  in  the  pearl  of  her  eye — and  I  brought 
My  wish  to  that  fancy;  and  often  I  dashed 
My  limbs  in  the  water,  and  suddenly  splashed 
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The  cool  drops  around  me,  yet  clung  to  the  brink, 
Chilled  by  watery  fears,  how  that  Beauty  might  sink 
With  my  life  in  her  arms  to  her  garden,  and  bind  me 
With  its  long  tangled  grasses,  or  cruelly  wind  me 
In  some  eddy  to  hum  out  my  life  in  her  ear> 
Like  a  spider-caught  bee, — and  in  aid  of  that  fear 
Came  the  tardy  remembrance — Oh  falsest  of  men  ! 
Why  was  not  that  beauty  remembered  till  then  ? 
My  love,  my  safe  love,  whose  glad  life  would  have  run 
Into  mine — like  a  drop — that  our  fate  might  be  one, 
That  now,  even  now,  maybe,  clasped  in  a  dream, 
That  form  which  I  gave  to  some  jilt  of  the  stream, 
And  gazed  with  fond  eyes  that  her  tears  tried  to  smother 
On  a  mock  of  those  eyes  that  I  gave  to  another  ! 

Then  I  rose  from  the  stream,  but  the  eyes  of  my  mind, 
Still  full  of  the  tempter,  kept  gazing  behind 
On  her  crystalline  face,  while  I  painfully  leapt 
To  the  bank,  and  shook  off  the  curst  waters,  and  wept 
With  my  brow  in  the  reeds  ;  and  the  reeds  to  my  ear 
Bowed,  bent  by  no  wind,  and  in  whispers  of  fear, 
Growing  small  with  large  secrets,  foretold  me  of  owi 
That  loved  me, — but  oh  !  to  fly  from  her,  and  shun 
Her  love  like  a  pest — though  her  love  was  as  true 
To  mine  as  her  stream  to  the  heavenly  blue ; 
For  why  should  I  love  her  with  love  that  would  bring 
All  misfortune,  like  Hate,  on  so  joyous  a  thing? 
Because  of  her  rival, — even  her  whose  witch-face 
I  had  slighted,  and  therefore  was  doomed  in  that  place 
To  roam,  and  had  roamed,  where  all  horrors  grew  rank, 
Nine  days  ere  I  wept  with  my  brow  on  that  bank  ; 
Her  name  be  not  named,  but  her  spite  would  not  fail 
To  our  love  like  a  blight ;  and  they  told  me  the  tale 
Of  Scylla,  and  Picus,  imprisoned  to  speak 
His  shrill-screaming  woe  through  a  woodpecker's  beak. 
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Then  they  ceased — I  had  heard  as  the  voice  of  my  star 
That  told  me  the  truth  of  my  fortunes — thus  far 
I  had  read  of  my  sorrow ;  and  lay  in  the  hush 
Of  deep  meditation, — when  lo  !  a  light  crush 
Of  the  reeds,  and  I  turned  and  looked  round  in  the  night 
Of  new  sunshine,  and  saw,  as  I  sipped  of  the  light 
Narrow-winking,  the  realised  nymph  of  the  stream, 
Rising  up  from  the  wave  with  the  bend  and  the  gleam 
Of  a  fountain,  and  o'er  her  white  arms  she  kept  throwing 
Bright  torrents  of  hair,  that  went  flowing  and  flowing 
In  falls  to  her  feet,  and  the  blue  waters  rolled 
Down  her  limbs  like  a  garment,  in  many  a  fold, 
Sun-spangled,  gold-broidered,  and  fled  far  behind, 
Like  an  infinite  train.     So  she  came  and  reclined 
In  the  reeds,  and  I  hungered  to  see  her  unseal 
The  buds  of  her  eyes  that  would  ope  and  reveal 
The  blue  that  was  in  them;  and  they  ope'd,  and  she  raised 
Two  orbs  of  pure  crystal,  and  timidly  gazed 
With  her  eyes  on  my  eyes  ;  but  their  colour  and  shine 
Was  of  that  which  they  looked  on,  and  mostly  of  mine — 
For  she  loved  me, — except  when  she  blushed,  and  they 

sank, 
Shame-humbled,  to  number  the  stones  on  the  bank, 
Or  her  play-idle  fingers,  while  lisping  she  told  me 
How  she  put  on  her  veil,  and  in  love  to  behold  me, 
Would  wing  through  the  sun  till  she  fainted  away 
Like  a  mist,  and  then  flew  to  her  waters  and  lay 
In  love-patience  long  hours,  and  sore  dazzled  her  eyes 
In  watching  for  mine  'gainst  the  midsummer  skies. 
But  now  they  were  healed, — O  my  heart,  it  still  dances 
When  I  think  of  the  charm  of  her  changeable  glances, 
And  my  image  how  small  when  it  sank  in  the  deep 
Of  her  eyes  where  her  soul  was, — alas  !  now  they  weep, 
And  none  knoweth  where.     In  what  stream  do  her  eyes 
Shed  invisible  tears  ?     Who  beholds  where  her  sighs 
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Flow  in  eddies,  or  sees  the  ascent  of  the  leaf 

She  has  plucked  with  her  tresses  ?     Who  listens  her  grief 

Like  a  far  fall  of  waters,  or  hears  where  her  feet 

Grow  emphatic  among  the  loose  pebbles,  and  beat 

Them  together?     Ah  !  surely  her  flowers  float  adow  n 

To  the  sea  unaccepted,  and  little  ones  drown 

For  need  of  her  mercy, — even  he  whose  twin-brother 

Will  miss  him  for  ever ;  and  the  sorrowful  mother 

Imploreth  in  vain  for  his  body  to  kiss 

And  cling  to,  all  dripping  and  cold  as  it  is, 

Because  that  soft  pity  is  lost  in  hard  pain  ! 

We  loved, — how  we  loved  ! — for  I  thought  not  again 

Of  the  woes  that  were  whispered  like  fears  in  that  place 

If  I  gave  me  to  beauty.     Her  face  was  the  face 

Far  away,  and  her  eyes  were  the  eyes  that  were  drowned 

For  my  absence, — her  arms  were  the  arms  that  sought 

round, 
And  clasped  me  to  nought ;  for  I  gazed  and  became 
Only  true  to  my  falsehood,  and  had  but  one  name 
For  two  loves,  and  called  ever  on  ^Egle,  sweet  maid 
Of  the  sky-loving  waters, — and  was  not  afraid 
Of  the  sight  of  her  skin  ; — for  it  never  could  be, 
Her  beauty  and  love  were  misfortunes  to  me  ! 

Thus  our  bliss  had  endured  for  a  time-shortened  space, 
Like  a  day  made  of  three,  and  the  smile  of  her  face 
Had  been  with  me  for  joy, — when  she  told  me  indeed 
Her  love  was  self-tasked  with  a  work  that  would  need 
Some  short  hours,  for  in  truth  'twas  the  veriest  pity 
Our  love  should  not  last,  and  then  sang  me  a  ditty, 
Of  one  with  warm  lips  that  should  love  her,  and  love  her 
When  suns  were  burnt  dim  and  long  ages  past  over. 
So  she  fled  with  her  voice,  and  I  patiently  nested 
My  limbs  in  the  reeds,  in  still  quiet,  and  rested 
Till  my  thoughts  grew  extinct,  and  I  sank  in  a  sleep 
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Of  dreams, — but  their  meaning  was  hidden  too  deep 

To  be  read  what  their  woe  was ; — but  still  it  was  woe 

That  was  writ  on  all  faces  that  swam  to  and  fro 

In  that  river  of  night ; — and  the  gaze  of  their  eyes 

Was  sad, — and  the  bend  of  their  brows, — and  their  cries 

Were  seen,  but  I  heard  not.     The  warm  touch  of  tears 

Travelled  down  my  cold  cheeks,  and  I  shook  till  my  fears 

Awaked  me,  and  lo  !  I  was  couched  in  a  bower, 

The  growth  of  long  summers  reared  up  in  an  hour  ! 

Then  I  said,  in  the  fear  of  my  dream,  I  will  fly 

From  this  magic,  but  could  not,  because  that  my  eye 

Grew  love-idle  among  the  rich  blooms ;  and  the  earth 

Held  me  down  with  its  coolness  of  touch,  and  the  mirth 

Of  some  bird  was  above  me, — who,  even  in  fear, 

Would  startle  the  thrush  ?  and  methought  there  drew  near 

A  form  as  of  ^Egle, — but  it  was  not  the  face 

Hope  made,  and  I  knew  the  witch-queen  of  that  place, 

Even  Circe  the  Cruel,  that  came  like  a  Death 

Which  I  feared,  and  yet  fled  not,  for  want  of  my  breath. 

There  was  thought  in  her  face,  and  her  eyes  were  not  raised 

From  the  grass  at  her  foot,  but  I  saw,  as  I  gazed, 

Her  spite — and  her  countenance  changed  with  her  mind 

As  she  planned  how  to  thrall  me  with  beauty,  and  bind 

My  soul  to  her  charms, — and  her  long  tresses  played 

From  shade  into  shine  and  from  shine  into  shade, 

Like  a  day  in  mid-autumn, — first  fair,  O  how  fair  ! 

With  long  snaky  locks  of  the  adder-black  hair 

That  clung  round  her  neck, — those  dark  locks  that  I  prize, 

For  the  sake  of  a  maid  that  once  loved  me  with  eyes 

Of  that  fathomless  hue, — but  they  changed  as  they  rolled, 

And  brightened,  and  suddenly  blazed  into  gold 

That  she  combed  into  flames,  and  the  locks  that  fell  down 

Turned  dark  as  they  fell,  but  I  slighted  their  brown, 

Nor  loved,  till  I  saw  the  light  ringlets  shed  wild, 

That  innocence  wears  when  she  is  but  a  child  ; 

646 
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And  her  eyes, — O  I  ne'er  had  been  witched  with  their 

shine, 
Had  they  been  any  other,  my  /Egle,  than  thine  ! 

Then  I  gave  me  to  magic,  and  gazed  till  I  maddened 
In  the  full  of  their  light, — but  I  saddened  and  saddened 
The  deeper  I  looked, — till  I  sank  on  the  snow 
Of  her  bosom,  a  thing  made  of  terror  and  woe, 
And  answered  its  throb  with  the  shudder  of  fears, 
And  hid  my  cold  eyes  from  her  eyes  with  my  tears, 
And  strained  her  white  arms  with  the  still  languid  weight 
Of  a  fainting  distress.     There  she  sat  like  the  Fate 
That  is  nurse  unto  Death,  and  bent  over  in  shame 
To  hide  me  from  her — the  true  /Egle — that  came 
With  the  words  on  her  lips  the  false  witch  had  foregiven 
To  make  me  immortal — for  now  I  was  even 
At  the  portals  of  Death,  who  but  waited  the  hush 
Of  world-sounds  in  my  ear  to  cry  welcome,  and  rush 
With  my  soul  to  the  banks  of  his  black-flowing  river. 
O  would  it  had  flown  from  my  body  for  ever, 
Ere  I  listened  those  words,  when  I  felt  with  a  start, 
The  life-blood  rush  back  in  one  throb  to  my  heart, 
And  saw  the  pale  lips  where  the  rest  of  that  spell 
Had  perished  in  horror — and  heard  the  farewell 
Of  that  voice  that  was  drowned  in  the  dash  of  the 

stream  ! 
How  fain  had  I  followed,  and  plunged  with  that  scream 
Into  death,  but  my  being  indignantly  lagged 
Through  the  brutalised  flesh  that  I  painfully  dragged 
Behind  me  : — "  O  Circe  !  O  mother  of  Spite  ! 
Speak  the  last  of  that  curse  !  and  imprison  me  quite 
In  the  husk  of  a  brute, — that  no  pity  may  name 
The  man  that  I  was, — that  no  kindred  may  claim 
The  monster  I  am  !     Let  me  utterly  be 
Brute-buried,  and  Nature's  dishonour  with  me 
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Uninsciibed  !  " — But  she  listened   my  prayer,  that  was 

praise 
To  her  malice,  with  smiles,  and  advised  me  to  gaze 
On  the  river  for  love, — and  perchance  she  would  make 
In  pity  a  maid  without  eyes  for  my  sake, 
And  she  left  me  like  Scorn.     Then  I  asked  of  the  wave,. 
What  monster  I  was,  and  it  trembled  and  gave 
The  true  shape  of  my  grief,  and  I  turned  with  my  face 
From  all  waters  for  ever,  and  fled  through  that  place, 
Till  with  horror  more  strong  than  all  magic  I  passed 
Its  bounds,  and  the  world  was  before  me  at  last. 

There  I  wandered  in  sorrow,  and  shunned  the  abodes 
Of  men,  that  stood  up  in  the  likeness  of  Gods, 
But  I  saw  from  afar  the  warm  shine  of  the  sun 
On  their  cities,  where  man  was  a  million,  not  one  ; 
And  I  saw  the  white  smoke  of  their  altars  ascending, 
That    showed    where    the    hearts    of    the    many    were 

blending, 
And  the  wind  in  my  face  brought  shrill  voices  that  came 
From  the  trumpets  that  gathered  whole  bands  in  one  fame 
As  a  chorus  of  man, — and  they  streamed  from  the  gates 
Like  a  dusky  libation  poured  out  to  the  Fates. 
But  at  times  there  were  gentler  processions  of  peace 
That  I  watched  with  my  soul  in  my  eyes  till  their  cease, 
There  were  women  !  there  men  !  but  to  me  a  third  sex 
I  saw  them  all  dots — yet  I  loved  them  as  specks  : 
And  oft  to  assuage  a  sad  yearning  of  eyes 
I  stole  near  the  city,  but  stole  covert-wise 
Like  a  wild  beast  of  love,  and  perchance  to  be  smitten 
By  some  hand  that  I  rather  had  wept  on  than  bitten  ! 
Oh,  I  once  had  a  haunt  near  a  cot  where  a  mother 
Daily  sat  in  the  shade  with  her  child,  and  would  smother 
Its  eyelids  in  kisses,  and  then  in  its  sleep 
Sang  dreams  in  its  ear  of  its  manhood,  while  deep 
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In  a  thicket  of  willows  I  gazed  o'er  the  brooks 

That  murmured  between  us  and  kissed  them  with  looks  ; 

But  the  willows  unbosomed  their  secret,  and  never 

I  returned  to  the  spot  I  had  startled  for  ever, 

Though  I  oft  longed  to  know,  but  could  ask  it  of  none, 

Was  the  mother  still  fair,  and  how  big  was  her  son  ? 

For  the  haunters  of  fields  they  all  shunned   me  by 
flight, 
The  men  in  their  horror,  the  women  in  fright ; 
None  ever  remained  save  a  child  once  that  sported 
Among  the  wild  bluebells,  and  playfully  courted 
The  breeze ;  and  beside  him  a  speckled  snake  lay 
Tight  strangled,  because  it  had  hissed  him  away 
From  the  flower  at  his  finger ;  he  rose  and  drew  near 
Like  a  Son  of  Immortals,  one  born  to  no  fear, 
But  with  strength  of  black  locks  and  with  eyes  azure 

bright 
To  grow  to  large  manhood  of  merciful  might. 
He  came,  with  his  face  of  bold  wonder,  to  feel 
The  hair  of  my  side,  and  to  lift  up  my  heel, 
And  questioned  my  face  with  wide  eyes  ;  but  when  under 
My  lids  he  saw  tears, — for  I  wept  at  his  wonder, 
He  stroked  me,  and  uttered  such  kindliness  then, 
That  the  once  love  of  women,  the  friendship  of  men 
In  past  sorrow,  no  kindness  e'er  came  like  a  kiss 
On  my  heart  in  its  desolate  day  such  as  this  ! 
And  I  yearned  at  his  cheeks  in  my  love,  and  down  bent, 
And  lifted  him  up  in  my  arms  with  intent 
To  kiss  him, — but  he  cruel-kindly,  alas  ! 
Held  out  to  my  lips  a  plucked  handful  of  grass  ! 
Then  I  dropt  him  in  horror,  but  felt  as  I  fled 
The  stone  he  indignantly  hurled  at  my  head, 
That  dissevered  my  ear, — but  I  felt  not,  whose  fate 
Was  to  meet  more  distress  in  his  love  than  his  hate  ! 
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Thus  I  wandered,  companioned  of  grief  and  forlorn, 
Till  I  wished  for  that  land  where  my  being  was  born, 
But  what  was  that  land  with  its  love,  where  my  home 
Was  self-shut  against  me  ;  for  why  should  I  come 
Like  an  after-distress  to  my  grey-bearded  father, 
With  a  blight  to  the  last  of  his  sight  ? — let  him  rather 
Lament  for  me  dead,  and  shed  tears  in  the  urn 
Where  I  was  not,  and  still  in  fond  memory  turn 
To  his  son  even  such  as  he  left  him.     Oh,  how 
Could  I  walk  with  the  youth  once  my  fellows,  but  now 
Like  Gods  to  my  humble  estate  ? — or  how  bear 
The  steeds  once  the  pride  of  eyes  and  the  care 
Of  my  hands?     Then   I  turned  me  self-banished,  and 

came 
Into  Thessaly  here,  where  I  met  with  the  same 
As  myself.     I  have  heard  how  they  met  by  a  stream 
In  games,  and  were  suddenly  changed  by  a  scream 
That  made  wretches  of  many,  as  she  rolled  her  wild  eyes 
Against  heaven,  and  so  vanished. — The  gentle  and  wise 
Lose  their  thoughts  in  deep  studies,  and  others  their  ill 
In  the  mirth  of  mankind  where  they  mingle  them  still. 


/liMnor  poems* 


THE  DEPARTURE  OF  SUMMER. 

Summer  is  gone  on  swallows'  wings, 
And  Earth  has  buried  all  her  flowers : 
No  more  the  lark,  the  linnet  sings, 
But  Silence  sits  in  faded  bowers. 
There  is  a  shadow  on  the  plain 
Of  Winter  ere  he  comes  again, — 
There  is  in  woods  a  solemn  sound 
Of  hollow  warnings  whispered  round, 
As  Echo  in  her  deep  recess 
For  once  had  turned  a  prophetess. 
Shuddering  Autumn  stops  to  list, 
And  breathes  his  fear  in  sudden  sighs, 
With  clouded  face,  and  hazel  eyes 
That  quench  themselves,  and  hide  in  mist. 

Yes,  Summer's  gone  like  pageant  bright 
Its  glorious  days  of  golden  light 
Are  gone — the  mimic  suns  that  quiver, 
Then  melt  in  Time's  dark-flowing  river 
Gone  the  sweetly-scented  breeze 
That  spoke  in  music  to  the  trees  ; 
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Gone  for  damp  and  chilly  breath, 

As  if  fresh  blown  o'er  marble  seas, 

Or  newly  from  the  lungs  of  Death, 

Gone  its  virgin  roses'  blushes, 

Warm  as  when  Aurora  rushes 

Freshly  from  the  god's  embrace, 

With  all  her  shame  upon  her  face. 

Old  Time  hath  laid  them  in  the  mould ; 

Sure  he  is  blind  as  well  as  old, 

Whose  hand  relentless  never  spares 

Young  cheeks  so  beauty-bright  as  theirs  ! 

Gone  are  the  flame-eyed  lovers  now 

From  where  so  blushing-blest  they  tarried 

Under  the  hawthorn's  blossom-bough, 

Gone  ;  for  Day  and  Night  are  married. 

All  the  light  of  love  is  fled : 

Alas  !  that  negro  breasts  should  hide 

The  lips  that  were  so  rosy  red, 

At  morning  and  at  eventide  ! 


Delightful  Summer  !  then  adieu 
Till  thou  shalt  visit  us  anew : 
But  who  without  regretful  sigh 
Can  say,  adieu,  and  see  thee  fly  ? 
Not  he  that  e'er  hath  felt  thy  power, 
His  joy  expanding  like  a  flower 
That  cometh  after  rain  and  snow, 
Looks  up  at  heaven,  and  learns  to  glow  : 
Not  he  that  fled  from  Babel-strife 
To  the  green  Sabbath-land  of  life, 
To  dodge  dull  Care  'mid  clustered  trees, 
And  cool  his  forehead  in  the  breeze, — 
Whose  spirit,  weary-worn  perchance, 
Shook  from  its  wings  a  weight  of  grief, 
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And  perched  upon  an  aspen  leaf, 
For  every  breath  to  make  it  dance. 

Farewell  ! — on  wings  of  sombre  stain, 
That  blacken  in  the  last  blue  skies, 
Thou  fiy'st ;  but  thou  wilt  come  again 
On  the  gay  wings  of  butterflies. 
Spring  at  thy  approach  will  sprout 
Her  new  Corinthian  beauties  out, 
Leaf-woven  homes,  where  twitter-words 
Will  grow  to  songs,  and  eggs  to  birds  ; 
Ambitious  buds  shall  swell  to  flowers, 
And  April  smiles  to  sunny  hours. 
Bright  days  shall  be,  and  gentle  nights 
Full  of  soft  breath  and  echo-lights, 
As  if  the  god  of  sun-time  kept 
His  eyes  half  open  while  he  slept. 
Roses  shall  be  where  roses  were, 
Not  shadows,  but  reality ; 
As  if  they  never  perished  there, 
But  slept  in  immortality  : 
Nature  shall  thrill  with  new  delight, 
And  Time's  relumined  river  run 
Warm  as  young  blood,  and  dazzling  bright, 
As  if  its  source  were  in  the  sun  ! 

But  say,  hath  Winter  then  no  charms  ? 
Is  there  no  joy,  no  gladness  warms 
His  aged  heart  ?  no  happy  wiles 
To  cheat  the  hoary  one  to  smiles  ? 
Onward  he  comes — the  cruel  North 
Pours  his  furious  whirlwind  forth 
Before  him — and  we  breathe  the  breath 
Of  famished  bears  that  howl  to  death. 
Onward  he  comes  from  rocks  that  blanch 
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O'er  solid  streams  that  never  flow, 
His  tears  all  ice,  his  locks  all  snow, 
Just  crept  from  some  huge  avalanche — 
A  thing  half-breathing  and  half-warm, 
As  if  one  spark  began  to  glow 
Within  some  statue's  marble  form, 
Or  pilgrim  stiffened  in  the  storm. 
O  !  will  not  Mirth's  light  arrows  fail 
To  pierce  that  frozen  coat  of  mail  ? 
O  !  will  not  Joy  but  strive  in  vain 
To  light  up  those  glazed  eyes  again  ? 

No  !  take  him  in,  and  blaze  the  oak, 
And  pour  the  wine,  and  warm  the  ale  ; 
His  sides  shall  shake  to  many  a  joke, 
His  tongue  shall  thaw  in  many  a  tale, 
His  eyes  grow  bright,  his  heart  be  gay, 
And  even  his  palsy  charmed  away. 
What  heeds  he  then  the  boisterous  shout 
Of  angry  winds  that  scold  without, 
Like  shrewish  wives  at  tavern  door  ? 
What  heeds  he  then  the  wild  uproar 
Of  billows  bursting  on  the  shore? 
In  dashing  waves,  in  howling  breeze, 
There  is  a  music  that  can  charm  him  ; 
When  safe,  and  sheltered,  and  at  ease, 
He  hears  the  storm  that  cannot  harm  him. 

But  hark !  those  shouts  !  that  sudden  din 
Of  little  hearts  that  laugh  within. 
O  !  take  him  where  the  youngsters  play, 
And  he  will  grow  as  young  as  they! 
They  come  !  they  come  !  each  blue-eyed  Sport, 
The  Twelfth-Night  King  and  all  his  court — 
'Tis  Mirth  fresh  crowned  with  mistletoe  ! 
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Music  with  her  merry  fiddles, 

Joy  "  on  light  fantastic  toe," 

Wit  with  all  his  jests  and  riddles, 

Singing  and  dancing  as  they  go. 

And  Love,  young  Love,  among  the  rest, 

A  welcome — nor  unbidden  guest. 

But  still  for  Summer  dost  thou  grieve? 
Then  read  our  Poets — they  shall  weave 
A  garden  of  green  fancies  still, 
Where  thy  wish  may  rove  at  will. 
They  have  kept  for  after  treats 
The  essences  of  summer  sweets, 
And  echoes  of  its  songs  that  wind 
In  endless  music  through  the  mind  : 
They  have  stamped  in  visible  traces 
The    "thoughts   that  breathe,"  in  words  that 

shine — 
The  flights  of  soul  in  sunny  places — 
To  greet  and  company  with  thine. 
These  shall  wing  thee  on  to  flowers — 
The  past  or  future,  that  shall  seem 
All  the  brighter  in  thy  dream 
For  blowing  in  such  desert  hours. 
The  summer  never  shines  so  bright 
As  thought  of  in  a  winter's  night ; 
And  the  sweetest,  loveliest  rose 
Is  in  the  bud  before  it  blows. 
The  dear  one  of  the  lover's  heart 
Is  painted  to  his  longing  eyes, 
In  charms  she  ne'er  can  realise — 
But  when  she  turns  again  to  part. 
Dream  thou  then,  and  bind  thy  brow 
With  wreath  of  fancy  roses  now, 
And  drink  of  Summer  in  the  cup 
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Where  the  Muse  hath  mixed  it  up ; 

The  "  dance,  and  song,  and  sunburnt  mirth," 

With  the  warm  nectar  of  the  earth  : 

Drink  !   'twill  glow  in  every  vein, 

And  thou  shalt  dream  the  winter  through  : 

Then  waken  to  the  sun  again, 

And  find  thy  Summer  Vision  true  ! 


SONG. 

FOR    MUSIC. 

A  LAKE  and  a  fairy  boat 

To  sail  in  the  moonlight  clear, — 

And  merrily  we  would  float 

From  the  dragons  that  watch  us  here 

Thy  gown  should  be  snow-white  silk, 
And  strings  of  orient  pearls, 
Like  gossamers  dipped  in  milk, 
Should  twine  with  thy  raven  curls  ! 

Red  rubies  should  deck  thy  hands, 
And  diamonds  should  be  thy  dower — 
But  Fairies  have  broke  their  wands, 
And  wishing  has  lost  its  power  ! 
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BALLAD. 

Spring  it  is  cheery, 

Winter  is  dreary, 
Green  leaves  hang,  but  the  brown  must  fly; 

When  he's  forsaken, 

Withered  and  shaken 
What  can  an  old  man  do  but  die  ? 

Love  will  not  clip  him, 

Maids  will  not  lip  him, 
Maud  and  Marian  pass  him  by  ; 

Youth  it  is  sunny, 

Age  has  no  honey, — 
What  can  an  old  man  do  but  die  ? 

June  it  was  jolly, 

O  for  its  folly  ! 
A  dancing  leg  and  a  laughing  eye  ; 

Youth  may  be  silly, 

Wisdom  is  chilly, — 
What  can  an  old  man  do  but  die  ? 

Friends,  they  are  scanty, 

Beggars  are  plenty, 
If  he  has  followers,  I  know  why  ; 

Gold's  in  his  clutches 

(Buying  him  crutches  !), — 
What  can  an  old  man  do  but  die  ? 
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TO  A  COLD  BEAUTY. 


Lady,  wouldst  thou  heiress  be 
To  Winter's  cold  and  cruel  part  ? 

When  he  sets  the  rivers  free 

Thou  dost  still  lock  up  thy  heart ; 

Thou  that  shouldst  outlast  the  snow, 

But  in  the  whiteness  of  thy  brow. 

11. 

Scorn  and  cold  neglect  are  made 
For  winter  gloom  and  winter  wind, 

But  thou  wilt  wrong  the  summer  air, 
Breathing  it  to  words  unkind, — 

Breath  which  only  should  belong 

To  love,  to  sunlight,  and  to  song  ! 


When  the  little  buds  unclose, 

Red,  and  white,  and  pied,  and  blue, 

And  that  virgin  flower,  the  rose, 
Opes  her  heart  to  hold  the  dew, 

Wilt  thou  lock  thy  bosom  up 

With  no  jewel  in  its  cup  ? 

IV. 

Let  not  cold  December  sit 

Thus  in  Love's  peculiar  throne  ; 

Brooklets  are  not  prisoned  now, 
But  crystal  frosts  are  all  agone, 

And  that  which  hangs  upon  the  spray, 

It  is  no  snow,  but  flower  of  May  ! 
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She  stood  breast  high  amid  the  corn, 
Clasped  by  the  golden  light  of  morn, 
Like  the  sweetheart  of  the  sun, 
Who  many  a  glowing  kiss  had  won. 

On  her  cheek  an  autumn  flush, 
Deeply  ripened  ; — such  a  blush 
In  the  midst  of  brown  was  born, 
Like  red  poppies  grown  with  corn. 

Round  her  eyes  her  tresses  fell, 
Which  were  blackest  none  could  tell, 
But  long  lashes  veiled  a  light, 
That  had  else  been  all  too  bright. 

And  her  hat,  with  shady  brim, 
Made  her  tressy  forehead  dim  ; 
Thus  she  stood  amid  the  stooks, 
Praising  God  with  sweetest  looks  : 

Sure,  I  said,  heav'n  did  not  mean, 
Where  I  reap  thou  shouldst  but  glean, 
Lay  thy  sheaf  adown  and  come, 
Share  my  harvest  and  my  home. 
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THE  SEA  OF  DEATH. 

A   FRAGMENT. 

Methought  I  saw 
Life  swiftly  treading  over  endless  space  : 
And,  at  her  foot- print,  but  a  bygone  pace, 
The  ocean-past,  which,  with  increasing  wave, 
Swallowed  her  steps  like  a  pursuing  grave. 

Sad  were  my  thoughts  that  anchored  silently 
On  the  dead  waters  of  that  passionless  sea, 
Unstirred  by  any  touch  of  living  breath  : 
Silence  hung  over  it,  and  drowsy  Death, 
Like  a  gorged  sea-bird,  slept  with  folded  wings 
On  crowded  carcases — sad  passive  things 
That  wore  the  thin  grey  surface,  like  a  veil 
Over  the  calmness  of  their  features  pale. 

And  there  were  spring-faced  cherubs  that  did  sleep 

Like  water-lilies  on  that  motionless  deep, 

How  beautiful  !  with  bright  unruffled  hair 

On  sleek  unfretted  brows,  and  eyes  that  were 

Buried  in  marble  tombs,  a  pale  eclipse  ! 

And  smile-bedimpled  cheeks,  and  pleasant  lips, 

Meekly  apart,  as  if  the  soul  intense 

Spake  out  in  dreams  of  its  own  innocence  : 

And  so  they  lay  in  loveliness,  and  kept 

The  birth-night  of  their  peace,  that  Life  e'en  wept 

With  very  envy  of  their  happy  fronts  ; 

For  there  were  neighbour  brows  scarred  by  the 

brunts 
Of  strife  and  sorrowing — where  Care  had  set 
His  crooked  autograph,  and  marred  the  jet 
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Of  glossy  locks,  with  hollow  eyes  forlorn, 
And  lips  that  curled  in  bitterness  and  scorn — 
Wretched,— as  they  had  breathed  of  this  world's 

pain, 
And  so  bequeathed  it  to  the  world  again 
Through  the  beholder's  heart  in  heavy  sighs. 

So  lay  they  garmented  in  torpid  light, 
Under  the  pall  of  a  transparent  night, 
Like  solemn  apparitions  lulled  sublime 
To  everlasting  rest, — and  with  them  Time 
Slept,  as  he  sleeps  upon  the  silent  face 
Of  a  dark  dial  in  a  sunless  place. 


I  REMEMBER,  I  REMEMBER. 

i. 
I  remember,  I  remember, 
The  house  where  I  was  born, 
The  little  window  where  the  sun 
Came  peeping  in  at  morn  ; 
He  never  came  a  wink  too  soon, 
Nor  brought  too  long  a  day, 
But  now  I  often  wish  the  night 
Had  borne  my  breath  away  ! 

II. 

I  remember,  I  remember, 
The  roses,  red  and  white, 
The  vi'lets,  and  the  lily-cups, 
Those  flowers  made  of  light  ! 
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The  lilacs  where  the  robin  built, 
And  where  my  brother  set 
The  laburnum  on  his  birthday,— 
The  tree  is  living  yet  ! 


I  remember,  I  remember, 

Where  I  was  used  to  swing, 

And  thought  the  air  must  rush  as  fresh 

To  swallows  on  the  wing  ; 

My  spirit  flew  in  feathers  then, 

That  is  so  heavy  now, 

And  summer  pools  could  hardly  cool 

The  fever  on  my  brow  ! 

IV. 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

The  fir  trees  dark  and  high; 

I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops 

Were  close  against  the  sky  : 

It  was  a  childish  ignorance, 

But  now  'tis  little  joy 

To  know  I'm  farther  off  from  heav'n 

Than  when  I  was  a  boy. 


BALLAD. 

Sigh  on,  sad  heart,  for  Love's  eclipse, 

And  Beauty's  fairest  queen, 
Tho'  'tis  not  for  my  peasant  lips 

To  soil  her  name  between  : 

647 
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A  king  might  lay  his  sceptre  down, 
But  I  am  poor  and  nought, 

The  brow  should  wear  a  golden  crown 
That  wears  her  in  its  thought. 

The  diamonds  glancing  in  her  hair, 

Whose  sudden  beams  surprise, 
Might  bid  such  humble  hopes  beware 

The  glancing  of  her  eyes  ; 
Yet  looking  once,  I  looked  too  long, 

And  if  my  love  is  sin, 
Death  follows  on  the  heels  of  wrong, 

And  kills  the  crime  within. 

Her  dress  seemed  wove  of  lily  leaves, 

It  was  so  pure  and  fine, 
O  lofty  wears,  and  lowly  weaves, 

But  hodden  grey  is  mine  ; 
And  homely  hose  must  step  apart, 

Where  gartered  princes  stand, 
But  may  he  wear  my  love  at  heart 

That  wins  her  lily  hand  ! 

Alas  !  there's  far  from  russet  frieze 

To  silks  and  satin  gowns, 
'But  I  doubt  if  God  made  like  degrees, 

In  courtly  hearts  and  clowns'. 
My  father  wronged  a  maiden's  mirth, 

And  brought  her  cheeks  to  blame, 
And  all  that's  lordly  of  my  birth, 

Is  my  reproach  and  shame  ! 

'Tis  vain  to  weep, — 'tis  vain  to  sigh, 

'Tis  vain  this  idle  speech, 
For  where  her  happy  pearls  do  lie, 

My  tears  may  never  reach ; 
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Yet  when  I'm  gone,  e'en  lofty  pride 

May  say  of  what  has  been, 
His  love  was  nobly  born  and  died, 

Tho'  all  the  rest  was  mean  ! 

My  speech  is  rude,  —but  speech  is  weak 

Such  love  as  mine  to  tell, 
Yet  had  I  words,  I  dare  not  speak, 

So,  lady,  fare  thee  well ; 
I  will  not  wish  thy  better  state 

Was  one  of  low  degree, 
But  I  must  weep  that  partial  fate 

Made  such  a  churl  of  me, 


THE  WATER  LADY. 

Alas,  the  moon  should  ever  beam 
To  show  what  man  should  never  see  ! 
I  saw  a  maiden  on  a  stream, 
And  fair  was  she  ! 

I  stayed  awhile,  to  see  her  throw 
Her  tresses  back,  that  all  beset 
The  fair  horizon  of  her  brow 
With  clouds  of  jet. 

I  stayed  a  little  while  to  view 
Her  cheek,  that  wore  in  place  of  red 
The  bloom  of  water,  tender  blue, 
Daintily  spread. 
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I  stayed  to  watch,  a  little  space, 
Her  parted  lips  if  she  would  sing ; 
The  waters  closed  above  her  face 
With  many  a  ring. 

And  still  I  stayed  a  little  more, 
Alas  !  she  never  comes  again  ; 
I  throw  my  flowers  from  the  shore, 
And  watch  in  vain. 

I  know  my  life  will  fade  away, 
I  know  that  I  must  vainly  pine, 
For  I  am  made  of  mortal  clay, 
But  she's  divine  ! 


THE  EXILE. 

The  swallow  with  summer 

Will  wing  o'er  the  seas, 
The  wind  that  I  sigh  to 

Will  visit  thy  trees, 
The  ship  that  it  hastens 

Thy  ports  will  contain, 
But  me — I  must  never 

See  England  again  ! 

There's  many  that  weep  there, 
But  one  weeps  alone, 

For  the  tears  that  are  falling 
So  far  from  her  own  ; 
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So  far  from  thy  own,  love, 

We  know  not  our  pain  ; 
If  death  is  between  us, 

Or  only  the  main. 

When  the  white  cloud  reclines 

On  the  verge  of  the  sea, 
I  fancy  the  white  cliffs, 

And  dream  upon  thee  ; 
But  the  cloud  spreads  its  wings 

To  the  blue  heav'n  and  flies, 
We  never  shall  meet,  love, 

Except  in  the  skies  ! 


ODE  TO  THE  MOON. 


Mother  of  light !  how  fairly  dost  thou  go 
Over  those  hoary  crests,  divinely  led  ! 
Art  thou  that  huntress  of  the  silver  bow 
Fabled  of  old  ?     Or  rather  dost  thou  tread 
Those  cloudy  summits  thence  to  gaze  below, 
Like  the  wild  Chamois  from  her  Alpine  snow, 
Where  hunter  never  climbed, — secure  from  dread  ? 
How  many  antique  fancies  have  I  read 
Of  that  mild  presence  !  and  how  many  wrought ! 

Wondrous  and  bright, 

Upon  the  silver  light, 
Chasing  fair  figures  with  the  artist,  Thought  I 
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What  art  thou  like  ?     Sometimes  I  see  thee  ride 

A  far-bound  galley  on  its  perilous  way, 

Whilst  breezy  waves  toss  up  their  silvery  spray ; 

Sometimes  behold  thee  glide, 
Clustered  by  all  thy  family  of  stars, 
Like  a  lone  widow,  through  the  welkin  wide, 
Whose  pallid  cheek  the  midnight  sorrow  mars  ; 
Sometimes  I  watch  thee  on  from  steep  to  steep, 
Timidly  lighted  by  thy  vestal  torch, 
Till  in  some  Latmian  cave  I  see  thee  creep, 
To  catch  the  young  Endymion  asleep, — 
Leaving  thy  splendour  at  the  jagged  porch  ! 


Oh,  thou  art  beautiful,  howe'er  it  be  ! 
Huntress,  or  Dian,  or  whatever  named  ; 
And  he,  the  veriest  Pagan,  that  first  framed 
A  silver  idol,  and  ne'er  worshipped  thee  ! 
It  is  too  late,  or  thou  shouldst  have  my  knee  ; 
Too  late  now  for  the  old  Ephesian  vows, 
And  not  divine  the  crescent  on  thy  brows  ! 
Yet,  call  thee  nothing  but  the  mere  mild  Moon, 

Behind  those  chestnut  boughs, 
Casting  their  dappled  shadows  at  my  feet ; 
I  will  be  grateful  for  that  simple  boon, 
In  many  a  thoughtful  verse  and  anthem  sweet, 
And  bless  thy  dainty  face  whene'er  we  meet. 


In  nights  far  gone, — ay,  far  away  and  dead,— 
Before  Care-fretted  with  a  lidless  eye, — 
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I  was  thy  wooer  on  my  little  bed, 
Letting  the  early  hours  of  rest  go  by, 
To  see  thee  flood  the  heaven  with  milky  light, 
And  feed  thy  snow-white  swans,  before  I  slept ; 
For  thou  wert  then  purveyor  of  my  dreams, — 
Thou  wert  the  fairies'  armourer,  that  kept 
Their   burnished   helms,   and  crowns,   and  corslets 
bright, 

Their  spears,  and  glittering  mails ; 
And  ever  thou  didst  spill  in  winding  streams 

Sparkles  and  midnight  gleams, 
For  fishes  to  new  gloss  their  argent  scales ! 

v. 

Why  sighs  ?  —  why  creeping  tears  ?  —  why  clasped 

hands? 
Is  it  to  count  the  boy's  expended  dower  ? 
That  fairies  since  have  broke  their  gifted  wands  ? 
That  young  Delight,  like  any  o'erblown  flower, 
Gave,  one  by  one,  its  sweet  leaves  to  the  ground  ? 
Why  then,  fair  Moon,  for  all  thou  mark'st  no  hour. 
Thou  art  a  sadder  dial  to  old  Time 

Than  ever  I  have  found 
On  sunny  garden-plot,  or  moss-grown  tower, 
Mottoed  with  stern  and  melancholy  rhyme. 

VI. 

Why  should  I  grieve  for  this  ? — O  I  must  yearn, 

Whilst  Time,  conspirator  with  Memory, 

Keeps  his  cold  ashes  in  an  ancient  urn, 

Richly  embossed  with  childhood's  revelry, 

With  leaves  and  clustered  fruits,  and  flowers  eterne, — 

(Eternal  to  the  world,  though  not  to  me,) 
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Ay,  there  will  those  brave  sports  and  blossoms  be, 
The  deathless  wreath,  and  undecayed  festoon, 

When  I  am  hearsed  within, — 
Less  than  the  pallid  primrose  to  the  Moon, 
That  now  she  watches  through  a  vapour  thin. 


So  let  it  be  : — Before  I  lived  to  sigh, 
Thou  wert  in  Avon,  and  a  thousand  rills, 
Beautiful  Orb  !  and  so,  whene'er  I  lie 
Trodden,  thou  wilt  be  gazing  from  thy  hills. 
Blest  be  thy  loving  light,  where'er  it  spills, 
And  blessed  thy  fair  face,  O  Mother  mild  ! 
Still  shine,  the  soul  of  rivers  as  they  run, 
Still  lend  thy  lonely  lamp  to  lovers  fond, 
And  blend  their  plighted  shadows  into  one  : 
Still  smile  at  even  on  the  bedded  child, 
And  close  his  eyelids  with  thy  silver  wand  ! 


TO  . 

Welcome,    dear    Heart,    and  a  most   kind   good- 
morrow  ; 
The  day  is  gloomy,  but  our  looks  shall  shine  : 
Flow'rs  I  have  none  to  give  thee,  but  I  borrow 
Their  sweetness  in  a  verse  to  speak  for  thine. 

Here  are  red  roses,  gathered  at  thy  cheeks, — 
The  white  were  all  too  happy  to  look  white  : 
For  love  the  rose,  for  faith  the  lily  speaks  ; 
It  withers  in  false  hands,  but  here  'tis  bright ! 
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Dost  love  sweet  Hyacinth  ?     Its  scented  leaf 
Curls  manifold, — all  love's  delights  blow  double: 
'Tis  said  this  flow'ret  is  inscribed  with  grief, — 
But  let  that  hint  of  a  forgotten  trouble. 

I  plucked  the  Primrose  at  night's  dewy  noon  ; 
Like  Hope,  it  showed  its  blossoms  in  the  night; 
'Twas,  like  Endymion,  watching  for  the  Moon  ! 
And  here  are  Sunflowers,  amorous  of  light ! 

These  golden  Buttercups  are  April's  seal, — 
The  Daisy  stars  her  constellations  be  : 
These  grew  so  lowly,  I  was  forced  to  kneel, 
Therefore  I  pluck  no  Daisies  but  for  thee  ! 

Here's  Daisies  for  the  morn,  Primrose  for  gluom, 
Pansies  and  Roses  for  the  noontide  hours  : 
A  wight  once  made  a  dial  of  their  bloom, — 
So  may  thy  life  be  measured  out  by  flow'rs  ! 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  SHIRT. 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags, 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread — 
Stitch— stitch— stitch  ! 
In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 

And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch 
She  sang  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt  !  " 
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"  Work — work — work  ! 
While  the  cock  is  crowing  aloof; 

And  work — work — work 
Till  the  stars  shine  through  the  roof ! 
It's  oh  !  to  be  a  slave 

Along  with  the  barbarous  Turk, 
Where  woman  has  never  a  soul  to  save 

If  this  is  Christian  work  ! 

"  Work — work — work 
Till  the  brain  begins  to  swim  ; 

Work — work — work 
Till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim  ! 
Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band, — 

Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam, 
Till  over  the  buttons  I  fall  asleep, 

And  sew  them  on  in  a  dream  ! 

"  O  !  men  with  Sisters  dear  ! 

O  !  men  with  Mothers  and  Wives  ! 
It  is  not  linen  you're  wearing  out, 

But  human  creatures'  lives  ! 
Stitch — stitch — stitch, 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 
Sewing  at  once,  with  a  double  thread, 

A  Shroud  as  well  as  a  Shirt. 

"  But  why  do  I  talk  of  Death  ! 
That  phantom  of  grisly  bone, 

I  hardly  fear  his  terrible  shape, 
It  seems  so  like  my  own — 
It  seems  so  like  my  own, 
Because  of  the  fasts  I  keep ; 

O  God  !  that  bread  should  be  so  dear, 
And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap  ! 
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"  Work — work — work  ! 

My  labour  never  flags  ; 
And  what  are  its  wages  ?     A  bed  of  straw. 

A  crust  of  bread — and  rags. 
That  shattered  roof, — and  this  naked  floor, — 

A  table, — a  broken  chair, — 
And  a  wall  so  blank,  my  shadow  I  thank 

For  sometimes  falling  there. 

"  Work — work — work  ! 
From  weary  chime  to  chime, 

Work — work — work — 
As  prisoners  work  for  crime  ! 

Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam, 

Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band, 
Till  the  heart  is  sick,  and  the  brain  benumbed, 

As  well  as  the  weary  hand. 

1 "'  Work — work — work, 
In  the  dull  December  light, 

And  work — work — work, 
When  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright — 
While  underneath  the  eaves 

The  brooding  swallows  cling, 
As  if  to  show  me  their  sunny  backs 

And  twit  me  with  the  Spring. 

"  Oh  !  but  to  breathe  the  breath 
Of  the  cowslip  and  primrose  sweet — 

With  the  sky  above  my  head, 
And  the  grass  beneath  my  feet, 
For  only  one  short  hour 

To  feel  as  I  used  to  feel, 
Before  I  knew  the  woes  of  want 

And  the  walk  that  costs  a  meal ! 
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"  Oh  !  but  for  one  short  hour  ! 

A  respite  however  brief ! 
No  blessed  leisure  for  Love  or  Hope, 

But  only  time  for  Grief ! 
A  little  weeping  would  ease  my  heart, 

But  in  their  briny  bed 
My  tears  must  stop,  for  every  drop 

Hinders  needle  and  thread  !  " 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags, 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread — 
Stitch— stitch— stitch  ! 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 
And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch, — 
Would  that  its  tone  could  reach  the  Rich  ! 

She  sang  this  "  Song  of  the  Shirt  ! " 


THE  FORSAKEN. 

The  dead  are  in  their  silent  graves, 
And  the  dew  is  cold  above, 
And  the  living  weep  and  sigh, 
Over  dust  that  once  was  love. 

Once  I  only  wept  the  dead, 

But  now  the  living  cause  my  pain : 

How  couldst  thou  steal  me  from  my  tears, 

To  leave  me  to  my  tears  again  ? 
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My  Mother  rests  beneath  the  sod, — 
Her  rest  is  calm  and  very  deep  ; 
I  wished  that  she  could  see  our  loves,  — 
But  now  I  gladden  in  her  sleep. 


Last  night  unbound  my  raven  locks, 
The  morning  saw  them  turned  to  grey, 
Once  they  were  black  and  well-beloved. 
But  thou  art  changed, — and  so  are  they 


The  useless  lock  I  gave  thee  once, 

To  gaze  upon  and  think  of  me, 

Was  ta'en  with  smiles, — but  this  was  torn 

In  sorrow  that  I  send  to  thee ! 


AUTUMN. 

The  Autumn  is  old, 
The  sere  leaves  are  flying  ; 
He  hath  gathered  up  gold, 
And  now  he  is  dying  ; 
Old  age,  begin  sighing  ! 


The  vintage  is  ripe, 
The  harvest  is  heaping  ; 
But  some  that  have  sowed 
Have  no  riches  for  reaping  ; 
Poor  wretch,  fall  a-weeping  ! 
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The  year's  in  the  wane, 
There  is  nothing  adorning, 
The  night  has  no  eve, 
And  the  day  has  no  morning  ; 
Cold  winter  gives  warning. 

The  rivers  run  chill, 
The  red  sun  is  sinking, 
And  I  am  grown  old, 
And  life  is  fast  shrinking  ; 
Here's  enow  for  sad  thinking  ! 


ODE  TO  MELANCHOLY. 

Come,  let  us  set  our  careful  breasts, 
Like  Philomel,  against  the  thorn, 
To  aggravate  the  inward  grief, 
That  makes  her  accents  so  forlorn  ; 
The  world  has  many  cruel  points, 
Whereby  our  bosoms  have  been  torn, 
And  there  are  dainty  themes  of  grief, 
In  sadness  to  outlast  the  morn, — 
True  honour's  dearth,  affection's  death, 
Neglectful  pride,  and  cankering  scorn, 
With  all  the  piteous  tales  that  tears 
Have  watered  since  the  world  was  born. 

The  world  !  —it  is  a  wilderness 
Where  tears  are  hung  on  every  tree; 
For  thus  my  gloomy  phantasy 
Makes  all  things  weep  with  me  ! 
Come  let  us  sit  and  watch  the  sky, 
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And  fancy  clouds  where  no  clouds  be  ; 
Grief  is  enough  to  blot  the  eye, 
And  make  heav'n  black  with  misery. 
Why  should  birds  sing  such  merry  notes, 
Unless  they  were  more  blest  than  we  ? 
No  sorrow  ever  chokes  their  throats, 
Except  sweet  nightingale  ;  for  she 
Was  born  to  pain  our  hearts  the  more 
With  her  sad  melody. 
Why  shines  the  sun,  except  that  he 
Makes  gloomy  nooks  for  Grief  to  hide, 
And  pensive  shades  for  Melancholy, 
When  all  the  earth  is  bright  beside  ? 
Let  clay  wear  smiles,  and  green  grass  wave, 
Mirth  shall  not  win  us  back  again, 
Whilst  man  is  made  of  his  own  grave, 
And  fairest  clouds  but  gilded  rain  ! 

I  saw  my  mother  in  her  shroud, 
Her  cheek  was  cold  and  very  pale  ; 
And  ever  since  I've  looked  on  all 
As  creatures  doomed  to  fail ! 
Why  do  buds  ope,  except  to  die  ? 
Ay,  let  us  watch  the  roses  wither, 
And  think  of  our  loves'  cheeks ; 
And  oh,  how  quickly  time  doth  fly 
To  bring  death's  winter  hither  ! 
Minutes,  hours,  days,  and  weeks, 
Months,  years,  and  ages  shrink  to  nought ; 
An  age  past  is  but  a  thought  ! 

Ay,  let  us  think  of  Him  awhile, 
That,  with  a  coffin  for  a  boat, 
Rows  daily  o'er  the  Stygian  moat, 
And  for  our  table  choose  a  tomb  : 
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There's  dark  enough  in  any  skull 

To  charge  with  black  a  raven  plume  ; 

And  for  the  saddest  funeral  thoughts 

A  winding  sheet  hath  ample  room, 

Where  Death,  with  his  keen-pointed  style, 

Hath  writ  the  common  doom. 

How  wide  the  yew-tree  spreads  its  gloom, 

And  o'er  the  dead  lets  fall  its  dew, 

As  if  in  tears  it  wept  for  them, 

The  many  human  families 

That  sleep  around  its  stem  ! 

How  cold  the  dead  have  made  these  stones, 

With  natural  drops  kept  ever  wet ! 

Lo  !  here  the  best,  the  worst,  the  world 

Doth  now  remember  or  forget, 

Are  in  one  common  ruin  hurled, 

And  love  and  hate  are  calmly  met ; 

The  loveliest  eyes  that  ever  shone, 

The  fairest  hands,  and  locks  of  jet. 

Is't  not  enough  to  vex  our  souls, 

And  fill  our  eyes,  that  we  have  set 

Our  love  upon  a  rose's  leaf, 

Our  hearts  upon  a  violet  ? 

Blue  eyes,  red  cheeks,  are  frailer  yet ; 

And,  sometimes,  at  their  swift  decay 

Beforehand  we  must  fret : 

The  roses  bud  and  bloom  again  ; 

But  love  may  haunt  the  grave  of  love, 

And  watch  the  mould  in  vain. 

O  clasp  me,  sweet,  whilst  thou  art  mine, 
And  do  not  take  my  tears  amiss ; 
For  tears  must  flow  to  wash  away 
A  thought  that  shows  so  stern  as  this  : 
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Forgive,  if  somevvhile  I  forget, 
In  woe  to  come,  the  present  bliss. 
As  frighted  Proserpine  let  fall 
Her  flowers  at  the  sight  of  Dis, 
Ev'n  so  the  dark  and  bright  will  kiss. 
The  sunniest  things  throw  sternest  shade, 
And  there  is  even  a  happiness 
That  makes  the  heart  afraid  ! 

Now  let  us  with  a  spell  invoke 

The  full-orbed  moon  to  grieve  our  eyes ; 

Not  bright,  not  bright,  but,  with  a  cloud 

Lapped  all  about  her,  let  her  rise 

All  pale  and  dim,  as  if  from  rest 

The  ghost  of  the  late  buried  sun 

Had  crept  into  the  skies. 

The  Moon  !  she  is  the  source  of  sighs, 

The  very  face  to  make  us  sad  ; 

If  but  to  think  in  other  times 

The  same  calm  quiet  look  she  had, 

As  if  the  world  held  nothing  base, 

Of  vile  and  mean,  of  fierce  and  bad  ; 

The  same  fair  light  that  shone  in  streams, 

The  fairy  lamp  that  charmed  the  lad ; 

For  so  it  is,  with  spent  delights 

She  taunts  men's  brains  and  makes  them  mad. 

All  things  are  touched  with  Melancholy, 
Born  of  the  secret  soul's  mistrust, 
To  feel  her  fair  ethereal  wings 
Weighed  down  with  vile  degraded  dust ; 
Even  the  bright  extremes  of  joy 
Bring  on  conclusions  of  disgust, 
Like  the  sweet  blossoms  of  the  May, 
"Whose  fragrance  ends  in  must. 
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O  give  her,  then,  her  tribute  just, 
Her  sighs  and  tears,  and  musings  holy  ! 
There  is  no  music  in  the  life 
That  sounds  with  idiot  laughter  solely ; 
There's  not  a  string  attuned  to  mirth, 
But  has  its  chord  in  Melancholy. 


THE  DREAM  OF  EUGENE  ARAM. 

'TWAS  in  the  prime  of  summer  time, 

An  evening  calm  and  cool, 
And  four-and-twenty  happy  boys 

Came  bounding  out  of  school : 
There  were  some  that  ran  and  some  that  leapt, 

Like  troutlets  in  a  pool. 

Away  they  sped  with  gamesome  minds, 

And  souls  untouched  by  sin  ; 
To  a  level  mead  they  came,  and  there 

They  drave  the  wickets  in  : 
Pleasantly  shone  the  setting  sun 

Over  the  town  of  Lynn. 

Like  sportive  deer  they  coursed  about, 

And  shouted  as  they  ran, — 
Turning  to  mirth  all  things  of  earth, 

As  only  boyhood  can  ; 
But  the  Usher  sat  remote  from  all, 

A  melancholy  man ! 
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His  hat  was  off,  his  vest  apart, 

To  catch  heaven's  blessed  breeze  ; 

For  a  burning  thought  was  in  his  brow, 
And  his  bosom  ill  at  ease  : 

So  he  leaned  his  head  on  his  hands,  and  read 
The  book  upon  his  knees  ! 

Leaf  after  leaf  he  turned  it  o'er, 

Nor  ever  glanced  aside, 
For  the  peace  of  his  soul  he  read  that  book 

In  the  golden  eventide  : 
Much  study  had  made  him  very  lean, 

And  pale,  and  leaden-eyed. 

At  last  he  shut  the  pond'rous  tome, 

With  a  fast  and  fervent  grasp 
He  strained  the  dusky  covers  close, 

And  fixed  the  brazen  hasp  : 
"  O  God  !  could  I  so  close  my  mind, 

And  clasp  it  with  a  clasp  !  " 

Then  leaping  on  his  feet  upright, 

Some  moody  turns  he  took, — 
Now  up  the  mead,  then  down  the  mead, 

And  past  a  shady  nook, — 
And  lo  !   he  saw  a  little  boy 

That  pored  upon  a  book. 

"  My  gentle  lad,  what  is't  you  read- 
Romance  or  fairy  fable? 

Or  is  it  some  historic  page, 

Of  kings  and  crowns  unstable  ?  " 

The  young  boy  gave  an  upward  glance, — 
"It  is  'The  Death  of  Abel.'" 
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The  Usher  took  six  hasty  strides, 
As  smit  with  sudden  pain, — 

Six  hasty  strides  beyond  the  place, 
Then  slowly  back  again  ; 

And  down  he  sat  beside  the  lad, 
And  talked  with  him  of  Cain  ; 

And,  long  since  then,  of  bloody  men, 
Whose  deeds  tradition  saves  ; 

Of  lonely  folk  cut  off  unseen, 
And  hid  in  sudden  graves ; 

Of  horrid  stabs,  in  groves  forlorn, 
And  murders  done  in  caves ; 


And  how  the  sprites  of  injured  men 
Shriek  upward  from  the  sod, — 

Ay,  how  the  ghostly  hand  will  point 
To  show  the  burial  clod  ; 

And  unknown  facts  of  guilty  acts 
Are  seen  in  dreams  from  God  ! 

He  told  how  murderers  walk  the  earth 

Beneath  the  curse  of  Cain, — 
With  crimson  clouds  before  their  eyes, 

And  flames  about  their  brain  : 
For  blood  has  left  upon  their  souls 

Its  everlasting  stain  ! 

"And  well,"  quoth  he,  "  I  know  for  truth, 
Their  pangs  must  be  extreme, — 

Woe,  woe,  unutterable  woe, — 

Who  spill  life's  sacred  stream  ! 

For  why  ?     Methought,  last  night,  I  wrought 
A  murder,  in  a  dream  ! 
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"  One  that  had  never  done  me  wrong — 

A  feeble  man  and  old  ; 
I  led  him  to  a  lonely  field, 

The  moon  shone  clear  and  cold  : 
Now  here,  said  I,  this  man  shall  die, 

And  I  will  have  his  gold  ! 

"  Two  sudden  blows  with  a  ragged  stick, 

And  one  with  a  heavy  stone, 
One  hurried  gash  with  a  hasty  knife, — 

And  then  the  deed  was  done  : 
There  was  nothing  lying  at  my  foot 

But  lifeless  flesh  and  bone  ! 

"  Nothing  but  lifeless  flesh  and  bone, 

That  could  not  do  me  ill ; 
And  yet  I  feared  him  all  the  more, 

For  lying  there  so  still : 
There  was  a  manhood  in  his  look, 

That  murder  could  not  kill  ! 


"And  lo  !  the  universal  air 

Seemed  lit  with  ghastly  flame  ; 

Ten  thousand  thousand  dreadful  eyes 
Were  looking  down  in  blame  : 

I  took  the  dead  man  by  his  hand, 
And  called  upon  his  name  ! 

"  O  God  !  it  made  me  quake  to  see 
Such  sense  within  the  slain  ! 

But  when  I  touched  the  lifeless  clay, 
The  blood  gushed  out  amain  ! 

For  every  clot,  a  burning  spot 
Was  scorching  in  my  brain  ! 
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"  My  head  was  like  an  ardent  coal, 

My  heart  as  solid  ice  ; 
My  wretched,  wretched  soul,  I  knew, 

Was  at  the  Devil's  price : 
A  dozen  times  I  groaned  ;  the  dead 

Had  never  groaned  but  twice  ! 

"  And  now,  from  forth  the  frowning  sky, 
From  the  Heaven's  topmost  height, 

I  heard  a  voice — the  awful  voice 
Of  the  blood-avenging  sprite — 

*  Thou  guilty  man  !  take  up  thy  dead 
And  hide  it  from  my  sight ! ' 

"  I  took  the  dreary  body  up, 

And  cast  it  in  a  stream, — 
A  sluggish  water,  black  as  ink, 

The  depth  was  so  extreme  : 
My  gentle  Boy,  remember  this 

Is  nothing  but  a  dream  ! 

"  Down  went  the  corse  with  a  hollow  plunge, 

And  vanished  in  the  pool ; 
Anon  I  cleansed  my  bloody  hands, 

And  washed  my  forehead  cool, 
And  sat  among  the  urchins  young, 

That  evening  in  the  school. 

"  Oh,  Heaven  !  to  think  of  their  white  souls, 
And  mine  so  black  and  grim  ! 

I  could  not  share  in  childish  prayer, 
Nor  join  in  Evening  Hymn  : 

Like  a  Devil  of  the  Pit  I  seemed, 
'Mid  holy  Cherubim  ! 
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"  And  peace  went  with  them,  one  and  all, 

And  each  calm  pillow  spread ; 
But  Guilt  was  my  grim  Chamberlain 

That  lighted  me  to  bed ; 
And  drew  my  midnight  curtains  round, 

With  fingers  bloody  red! 

"All  night  I  lay  in  agony, 

In  anguish  dark  and  deep, 
My  fevered  eyes  I  dared  not  close, 

But  stared  aghast  at  Sleep : 
For  Sin  had  rendered  unto  her 

The  keys  of  Hell  to  keep  ! 

"  All  night  I  lay  in  agony, 

From  weary  chime  to  chime, 
With  one  besetting  horrid  hint, 

That  racked  me  all  the  time ; 
A  mighty  yearning,  like  the  first 

Fierce  impulse  unto  crime  ! 

fl  One  stern  tyrannic  thought,  that  made 

All  other  thoughts  its  slave  ; 
Stronger  and  stronger  every  pulse 

Did  that  temptation  crave, — 
Still  urging  me  to  go  and  see 

The  Dead  Man  in  his  grave ! 

"  Heavily  I  rose  up,  as  soon 

As  light  was  in  the  sky, 
And  sought  the  black  accursed  pool 

With  a  wild  misgiving  eye  ; 
And  I  saw  the  Dead  in  the  river  bed, 

For  the  faithless  stream  was  drv. 
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' '  Merrily  rose  the  lark,  and  shook 
The  dewdrop  from  its  wing; 

But  I  never  marked  its  morning  flight, 
I  never  heard  it  sing : 

For  I  was  stooping  once  again 
Under  the  horrid  thing. 

"  With  breathless  speed,  like  a  soul  in  chase, 

I  took  him  up  and  ran ; 
There  was  no  time  to  dig  a  grave 

Before  the  day  began  : 
In  a  lonesome  wood,  with  heaps  of  leaves, 

I  hid  the  murdered  man  ! 

"And  all  that  day  I  read  in  school, 
But  my  thought  was  otherwhere ; 

As  soon  as  the  mid -day  task  was  done, 
In  secret  I  was  there : 

And  a  mighty  wind  had  swept  the  leaves, 
And  still  the  corse  was  bare  ! 

"  Then  down  I  cast  me  on  my  face, 

And  first  began  to  weep, 
For  I  knew  my  secret  then  was  one 

That  earth  refused  to  keep  : 
Or  land  or  sea,  though  he  should  be 

Ten  thousand  fathoms  deep. 

"  So  wills  the  fierce  avenging  Sprite, 
Till  blood  for  blood  atones  ! 

Ay,  though  he's  buried  in  a  cave, 
And  trodden  down  with  stones, 

And  years  have  rotted  off  his  flesh,— 
The  world  shall  see  his  bones  ! 
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"O  God  !   that  horrid,  horrid  dream 

Besets  me  now  awake  ! 
Again — again,  with  dizzy  brain, 

The  human  life  I  take  ; 
And  my  red  right  hand  grows  raging  hot, 

Like  Cranmer's  at  the  stake. 

"  And  still  no  peace  for  the  restless  clay, 

Will  wave  or  mould  allow  ; 
The  horrid  thing  pursues  my  soul, — 

It  stands  before  me  now  !  " 
The  fearful  Boy  looked  up,  and  saw 

Huge  drops  upon  his  brow. 

That  very  night,  while  gentle  sleep 

The  urchin  eyelids  kissed, 
Two  stern-faced  men  set  out  from  Lynn, 

Through  the  cold  and  heavy  mist ; 
And  Eugene  Aram  walked  between, 

With  gyves  upon  his  wrist. 


BALLAD. 

It  was  not  in  the  winter 

Our  loving  lot  was  cast ! 
It  was  the  time  of  roses, 

We  plucked  them  as  we  passed  ! 

That  churlish  season  never  frowned 

On  early  lovers  yet  ! 
Oh  no — the  world  was  newly  crowned 

With  flowers,  when  first  we  met. 
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'Tvvas  twilight,  and  I  bade  you  go, 
But  still  you  held  me  fast ; 

It  was  the  time  of  roses, — 

We  plucked  them  as  we  passed  j 

What  else  could  peer  my  glowing  cheek 
That  tears  began  to  stud  ? 

And  when  I  asked  the  like  of  Love 
You  snatched  a  damask  bud, — 

And  oped  it  to  the  dainty  core, 

Still  glowing  to  the  last  : 
It  was  the  time  of  roses, 

We  plucked  them  as  we  passed  1 


Sonnets* 


WRITTEN  IN  A  VOLUME  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

How  bravely  Autumn  paints  upon  the  sky 

The  gorgeous  fame  of  Summer  which  is  fled  ! 

Hues  of  all  flowers  that  in  their  ashes  lie, 

Trophied  in  that  fair  light  whereon  they  fed, 

Tulip,  and  hyacinth,  and  sweet  rose  red, — 

Like  exhalations  from  the  leafy  mould, 

Look  here  how  honour  glorifies  the  dead, 

And  warms  their  scutcheons  with  a  glance  of  gold  ! 

Such  is  the  memory  of  poets  old, 

Who  on  Parnassus'  hill  have  bloomed  elate  ; 

Now  they  are  laid  under  their  marbles  cold, 

And  turned  to  clay,  whereof  they  were  create  : 

But  God  Apollo  hath  them  all  enrolled, 

And  blazoned  on  the  very  clouds  of  fate ! 
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TO  FANCY. 

Most  delicate  Ariel !  submissive  thing, 
Won  by  the  mind's  high  magic  to  its  hest, — 
Invisible  embassy,  or  secret  guest, — 
Weighing  the  light  air  on  a  lighter  wing 
Whether  into  the  midnight  moon,  to  bring 
Illuminate  visions  to  the  eye  of  rest, — 
Or  rich  romances  from  the  florid  West, — 
Or  to  the  sea,  for  mystic  whispering, — 
Still  by  thy  charmed  allegiance  to  the  will, 
The  fruitful  wishes  prosper  in  the  brain, 
As  by  the  fingering  of  fairy  skill, — 
Moonlight,  and  waters,  and  soft  music's  strain, 
Odours,  and  blooms,  and  my  Miranda's  smile, 
Making  this  dull  world  an  enchanted  isle. 
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SONNET. 

It  is  not  death,  that  sometimes  in  a  sigh 

This  eloquent  breath  shall  take  its  speechless  flight 

That  sometimes  these  bright  stars,  that  now  reply 

In  sunlight  to  the  sun,  shall  set  in  night : 

That  this  warm  conscious  flesh  shall  perish  quite, 

And  all  life's  ruddy  springs  forget  to  flow  ; 

That  thoughts  shall  cease,  and  the  immortal  sprite 

Be  lapped  in  alien  clay  and  laid  below  ; 

It  is  not  death  to  know  this, — but  to  know 

That  pious  thoughts,  which  visit  at  new  graves 

In  tender  pilgrimage,  will  cease  to  go 

So  duly  and  so  oft, — and  when  grass  waves 

Over  the  past-away,  there  may  be  then 

No  resurrection  in  the  minds  of  men. 
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ON  RECEIVING  A  GIFT. 

Look  how  the  golden  ocean  shines  above 

Its  pebbly  stones,  and  magnifies  their  girth  ; 

So  does  the  bright  and  blessed  light  of  love 

Its  own  things  glorify,  and  raise  their  worth. 

As  weeds  seem  flowers  beneath  the  flattering  brine, 

And  stones  like  gems,  and  gems  as  gems  indeed, 

Even  so  our  tokens  shine ;  nay,  they  outshine 

Pebbles  and  pearls,  and  gems  and  coral  weed  ; 

For  where  be  ocean  waves  but  half  so  clear, 

So  calmly  constant,  and  so  kindly  warm, 

As  Love's  most  mild  and  glowing  atmosphere, 

That  hath  no  dregs  to  be  upturned  by  storm? 

Thus,  sweet,  thy  gracious  gifts  are  gifts  of  price, 

And  more  than  gold  to  doting  Avarice. 
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SONNET. 

The  curse  of  Adam,  the  old  curse  of  all, 
Though  I  inherit  in  this  feverish  life 
Of  worldly  toil,  vain  wishes,  and  hard  strife, 
And  fruitless  thought,  in  Care's  eternal  thrall, 
Yet  more  sweet  honey  than  of  bitter  gall 
I  taste,  through  thee,  my  Eva,  my  sweet  wife. 
Then  what  was  Man's  lost  Paradise  ! — how  rife 
Of  bliss,  since  love  is  with  him  in  his  fall  ! 
vSuch  as  our  own  pure  passion  still  might  frame, 
Of  this  fair  earth,  and  its  delightful  bowers, 
If  no  fell  sorrow,  like  the  serpent,  came 
To  trail  its  venom  o'er  the  sweetest  flowers ; 
But  oh  !  as  many  and  such  tears  are  ours, 
As  only  should  be  shed  for  guilt  and  shame ! 
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SILENCE. 

There  is  a  silence  where  hath  been  no  sound, 
There  is  a  silence  where  no  sound  may  be, 
In  the  cold  grave — -under  the  deep,  deep  sea, 
Or  in  wide  desert  where  no  life  is  found, 
Which  hath  been  mute,  and  still  must  sleep  profound 
No  voice  is  hushed — no  life  treads  silently, 
But  clouds  and  cloudy  shadows  wander  free, 
That  never  spoke,  over  the  idle  ground  : 
But  in  green  ruins,  in  the  desolate  walls 

Of  antique  palaces,  where  Man  hath  been, 
Though  the  dun  fox,  or  wild  hyena,  calls, 
And  owls,  that  flit  continually  between, 
Shriek  to  the  echo,  and  the  low  winds  moan, 
There  the  true  Silence  is,  self-conscious  and  alone. 


Printed  by  Walter  Scott,  Felling,  Xeweastle-on-Tyne. 
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THE 

Contemporary  Science   Series. 

Edited  by  HAVELOCK  ELLIS. 

Most  of  the  vols,  will  be  illustrated,  containing  between  300 

and  400  pp.     T it  e  first  vol.  will  be  issued  on  Oct.  25, 

1889.     Others  to  folloxo  at  short  intervals. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  SCIENCE  SERIES  will  bring 
within  general  reach  of  the  English-speaking  public  the 
best  that  is  known  and  thought  in  all  departments  of 
modern  scientific  research.  The  influence  of  the  scientific 
spirit  is  now  rapidly  spreading  in  every  field  of  human 
activity.  Social  progress,  it  is  felt,  must  be  guided  and 
accompanied  by  accurate  knowledge,— knowledge  which  is, 
in  many  departments,  not  yet  open  to  the  English  reader.  In 
the  Contemporary  Science  Series  all  the  questions  of  modern 
life— the  various  social  and  politico-economical  problems  of  to- 
day, the  most  recent  researches  in  the  knowledge  of  man,  the 
past  and  present  experiences  of  the  race,  and  the  nature  of  its 
environment — will  be  frankly  investigated  and  clearly  presented. 


The  first  volumes  of  the  Series  will  be:— 
THE  EVOLUTION  OF  SEX.    By  Prof.  Patrick  GEDDES  and 
J.  Arthur  Thomson.      With  90  Illustrations,  and  about 
300  pages.  [Ready  2bth  October. 

ELECTRICITY  IN  MODERN  LIFE.     By  G.  W.  DE  Tinzel- 
mann.    With  S8  Hlustrations.  [Ready  -25th  November. 

THE  ORIGIN   OF  THE  ARYANS.     By  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  [Ready  25th  Deeehibe>: 

The  following  Writers,  among  others,  are  preparing 
volumes  for  this  Series: — 
Prof.  E.  D.  Cope,  Prof.  G.  F.  Fitzgerald,  Prof.  J.  Geikie, 
G.  L.  Gomme,  E.  C.  K.  Conner,  Prof.  J.  Jastrow  (Wisconsin), 
E.  Sidney  Hartland,  Prof.  C.  H.  Herford,  J.  Bland  Sutton, 
Dr.  C.  Merrier,  Sidney  Webb,  Dr.  Sims  Woodhead,  Dr.  C.  M. 
Woodward  (St.  Louis,  Mo.),  etc. 


London  :  Walter  Scott,  24  Warwick  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 
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CLOTH,  CUT  OR  UNCUT  EDGES. 

GREAT      WRITERS 

a  IRew  Series  of  Critical  JBioarapbies, 

Edited  by  Professor  E.  S.  Robertson. 


ALREADY  ISSUED— 
LIFE  OF  LONGFELLOW.    By  Prof.  E.  S.  Robertson. 
LIFE  OF  COLERIDGE.    By  Hall  Caine. 
LIFE  OF  DICKENS.    By  Frank  T.  Marzials. 
LIFE  OF  D.  G.  ROSSETTI.    By  Joseph  Knight. 
LIFE  OF  SAMUEL  JOHNSON.    By  Col.  F.  Grant. 
LIFE  OF  DARWIN.    By  G.  T.  Bettany, 
CHARLOTTE  BRONTE.    By  Augustine  Birrell. 
LIFE  OF  CARLYLE.    By  Richard  Garnett,  LL.D. 
LIFE  OF  ADAM  SMITH.    By  R.  B.  Haldane,  M.P. 
LIFE  OF  KEATS.    By  W.  M.  Rossetti. 
LIFE  OF  SHELLEY.     By  William  Sharp. 
LIFE  OF  SMOLLETT.    By  David  Hannay. 
LIFE  OF  GOLDSMITH.    By  Austin  Dobson. 
LIFE  OF  SCOTT.     By  Professor  Yonge. 
LIFE  OF  BURNS.     By  Professor  Blackie. 
LIFE  OF  VICTOR  HUGO.    By  Frank  T.  Marzials. 
LIFE  OF  EMERSON.    By  Richard  Garnett,  LL.D. 
LIFE  OF  GOETHE.    By  James  Sime. 
LIFE  OF  CONGREVE.    Bv  Edmund  Gosse. 
LIFE  OF  BUNYAN.    By  Canon  Venables. 
LIFE  OF  CRABBE.    Bv  T.  E.  Kebbel,  M.A. 
LIFE  OF  HEINE.     By  William  Sharp. 
LIFE  OF  MILL.    By  W.  L.  Courtney. 
LIFE  OF  SCHILLER.    By  H.  W.  Nevinson. 
LIFE  OF  CAPTAIN  MARRYAT.    By  David  Hannay. 
LIFE  OF  LESSING.    By  T.  W.  Rolleston. 

A  complete  Bibliography  to  each  volume,  compiled  by 
J.  P.  Anderson  of  the  British  Museum. 


LIBRARY  EDITION  OF  "GREAT  WRITERS." 

An  Issue  of  all  the  Volumes  in  this  Series  will  be  published, 

Erinted  on  large  paper  of  extra  quality,  in  handsome  binding, 
>emy  8vo,  price  2s.  6d.  per  volume. 

London :  Walter  Scott,  24  Warwick  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 


The  CANTERBURY  POETS. 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  SHARP. 

With  Introductory  Notices  by  various  Contributors. 

In  Shilling  Monthly  Volumes,  Square  Svo. 

Well  Printed  on  Fine  Toned  Paper,  with  Red-Line  Border,  and 

Bound  in  Cloth.   Each  Volume  contains  from  300  to  350  pages. 

Cloth,  Red  Edges             -    Is.    1    Bed  Roan,  Gilt  Edges,  2s.  6d. 
Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  -        -    Is.    |    Pad.  Morocco,  Gilt  Edges  -  5s 

VOLUMES  ALREADY  ISSUED. 

Christian  Year, 

Days  of  the  Year. 

Coleridge. 

Sonnets  of  Europe. 

Longfellow. 
Campbell. 

Allan  Ramsay. 
Sydney  Dobell. 
Pope. 
Heine. 

Shelley. 

Wordsworth. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Blake. 

Bowles,  Lamb,  etc. 

Whittier. 

Early  English  Poetry. 

Poe. 

Sea  Music. 

Chatterton. 

Herrick. 

Burns,    Poems. 

Ballades  and  Rondeaus. 

Burns.    Songs. 

Irish  Minstrelsy. 

Marlowe. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Keats. 

Jacobite  Ballads. 

Herbert. 

Australian  Ballads. 

Victor  Hugo. 
Cowper. 

Moore's  Poems. 
Border  Ballads. 

Shakespeare : 

Songs,  Poems,  and  Sonnets. 

Song-Tide. 
Odes  of  Horace. 

Emerson. 

O  sian. 

Sonnets  of  this  Century. 

Hlfin  Music. 

Whitman. 

Southey. 

Scott.    Marmion,  etc. 

Chaucer. 

Scott.    Lady  of  the  Lake,  etc. 

Poems  of  Wild  Life. 

Praed. 

Paradise  Regained. 

Hogg. 
Goldsmith. 

Crabbe. 

Dora  GreenwelL 

Mackays  Love  Letters. 
Spenser. 

Goethe's  Faust. 
American  Sonnets. 

Children  of  the  Poets. 

Landor's  Poems. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Greek  Anthology. 

Byron  (2  Vols.) 

Hunt  and  Hood. 

London:  Walter  Scott,  21  Warwick  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 

THE    CAMELOT    SERIES. 

CLOTH,  CUT  OR  UNCUT  EDGES. 

New  Comprehensive  Edition  of  Favourite  Prose  Works. 

Edited  by  ERNEST  RHYS. 
In  SHILLING  Monthly    Volumes >   Crown  8vo. 


VOLUMES  ALREADY  ISSUED. 


Romance  of  King  Arthur. 
Thoreau's  Walden. 
Confessions  of  an  English 

Opium-Eater. 
Landor's  Conversations. 
Plutarch's  Lives. 
Browne's  Religio  Medici. 
Essays    and    Letters    of 

P.  B.  Shelley. 
Prose  Writings  of  Swift  J 
My  Study  Windows. 
Great  English  Painters. 
Lord  Byron's  Letters. 
Essays  by  Leigh  Hunt. 
Longfellow's  Prose. 
Great  Musical  Composers 
Marcus  Aurelius. 
Specimen  Days  in 

America. 
White's  Natural  History. 
Captain  Singleton. 
Essays  by  Mazzini. 
Prose  Writings  of  Heine. 


Reynolds'  Discourses 
The    Lover:    Papers  of 

Steele  and  Addisou. 
Burns's  Letters. 
Volsunga  Saga. 
Sartor  Resartus. 
Writings  of  Emerson. 
Seneca's  Morals. 
Democratic  Vistas. 
Life  of  Lord  Herbert. 
English  Prose. 
The  Pillars  of  Society. 
Fairy  and  Folk  Tales. 
Epictetus. 

Essays  on  English  Poets. 
Essays  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
Essays  of  Wm.  Hazlitt. 
Landor's  Pentameron,&c. 
Poe's  Tales  and  Essays. 
Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Political  Orations. 
Chesterfield's  Letters. 
Thoreau's  Week. 
Stories  from  Carleton 
Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast-Table. 
Jane  Eyre. 


The  Series  is  issued  in  two  styles  of  Binding— Red  Cloth,  Cut 
Edges ;  and  Dark  Blue  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges.     Either  Style,  Is. 


London :  Walter  Scott,  24  Warwick  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 


THE   NOVOCASTRIAN   SERIES. 


Square  8vo.     Price  One  Shilling  Each. 

The  Devil's  Whisper.     By  the  Author  of 

"  Police  Sergeant  C  21." 

Mysteries  and  Adventures.     By  A.  Conan 

Doyle,  Author  of  "Micah  Clarke." 

The    Kara    Yerta    Tragedy.      By    J.    E. 

Harrison. 

Cashel  Byron's  Profession.     By  G.  Bernard 

Shaw. 

Police    Sergeant    C.    21  :  The    Story  of   a 

Crime.     By  Reginald  Barnett. 

Jack    Dudley's    Wife.     By    E.    M.    Davy, 

Author  of  "A  Prince  of  Como,"  etc. 

Oak-bough   and  Wattle-Blossom.     Stories 

aud  Sketches  by  Australians  in  England.     Edited  bv 
A.  P.  Martin. 

Vane's  Invention  :  An  Electrical  Romance. 

By  Walter  Milbank. 
The  Policeman's  Lantern.     Strange  Stories 

of  London  Life.    By  James  Greenwood,  "The  Amateur 
Casual." 

A   Witness   from   the   Dead.      (A   Special 

Reporter's  Story. )    By  Florence  Layard. 

The  Ugly  Story  of  Miss  Wetherby.     By 

Richard  Pryce,  Author  of  "An  Evil  Spirit,"  etc. 
London :  Walter  Scott,  24  Warwick  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 


VOLS.  I.  TO  XXIV.  NOW  READY. 


RE-ISSUE  IN  MONTHLY  VOLUMES,  ONE  SHILLING  EACH, 

STRONGLY   BOUND   IN   CLOTH, 
Uniform  in  size  and  style  with  the  Ca?nelot  Series, 

WILSON'S 

TALES  OF  THE  BORDERS 

AND    OF    SCOTLAND: 

HISTORICAL,  TRADITIONARY,  AND   IMAGINATIVE. 
Revised  by  ALEXANDER  LEIGHTON. 


No  collection  of  tales  published  in  a  serial  form  ever  enjoyed 
so  great  a  popularity  as  "  The  Tales  of  the  Borders  ; "  and 
the  secret  of  their  success  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  stories 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  •word,  illustrating  in  a  graphic  and 
natural  style  the  manners  and  customs,  trials  and  sorrows, 
sins  and  backslidings,  of  the  men  and  women  of  whom  they 
treat.  The  heroes  and  heroines  of  these  admirable  stories 
belong  to  every  rank  of  life,  from  the  king  and  noble  to  the 
humble  peasant. 


The  Scotsman  says  : — "  Those  who  have  read  the  tales  in  the 
unwieldy  tomes  in  which  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  libraries 
will  welcome  the  publication  of  this  neat,  handy,  and  well- 
printed  edition." 

The  Dundee  Advertiser  says  : — "  Considering  how  attractive 
are  these  tales,  whether  regarded  as  illustrating  Scottish  life, 
or  as  entertaining  items  of  romance,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
their  continued  popularity.  We  last  read  them  in  volumes  the 
size  of  a  family  Bible,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  renew  our  acquaintance  with  them  in  a  form  so  much  more 
handy  and  elegant." 


EACH  VOLUME  COMPLETE  LN  ITSELF. 

London:  Walter  Scott,  24  Warwick  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 


Crown  Svo,  about 350 pp.  each,  Cloth  Cover ;  2s.  6d.  per  Vol. 
Half-Polished  Morocco,  gilt  top,  5/-. 

COUNT  TOLSTOI'S  WORKS. 

Arrangements  have  "been  made  to  publish,  in  Monthly 
Volumes,  a  series  of  translations  of  works  by  the  eminent 
Russian  Novelist,  Count  Lyof  N.  Tolstoi.  The  English 
reading  public  will  be  introduced  to  an  entirely  new  series 
of  works  by  one  who  is  probably  the  greatest  living  master 
of  fiction  in  Europe.  To  those  unfamiliar  with  the  charm 
of  Russian  fiction,  and  especially  with  the  works  of  Count 
Tolstoi,  these  volumes  will  come  as  a  new  revelation  of 
power. 

The  following  Volumes  are  already  issued — 

A  RUSSIAN  PROPRIETOR. 
THE    COSSACKS: 

A  TALE  OF  THE  CAUCASUS  IN  THE  YEAR  1 85 2. 

IVAN  ILYITCH,  and  other  stories. 

THE  INVADERS,  and  other  stories. 

MY  RELIGION. 

LIFE. 

MY  CONFESSION. 

CHILDHOOD,  BOYHOOD,  YOUTH. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  WAR. 

ANNA     K  A  RENIN  A.    (2    Vols.) 

WHAT    TO     DO? 

WAR    AND    PEACE.     (4  Vols.) 

Heady  November  2oth. 

THE    LONG    EXILE. 

OTHERS  to  follow. 

London  :  Walter  Scott,  24  Warwick  Lane. 


THE    OXFORD    LIBRARY. 

Strongly  Bound  in  Elejant  Cloth  Binding,  Price  2s.  each. 

This  Series  of  Popular  Books  comprises  many  original  Novels 
by  new  Authors,  as  well  as  the  most  choice  works  of  Dickens, 
Lytton,  Smollett,  Scott,  Ferrier,  etc. 


The  following  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  followed  by 
otliers  shortly : — 


BARNABY  RUDGE. 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP. 

PICKWICK  PAPERS. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY. 

OLIVER  TWIST. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT. 

SKETCHES  BY  BOZ. 

RODERICK  RANDOM. 

PEREGRINE  PICKLE. 

IVANHOE. 

KENILWORTH. 

JACOB  FAITHFUL. 

PETER  SIMPLE. 

PAUL  CLIFFORD. 

EUGENE  ARAM. 

ERNEST  MALTRAVERS. 

ALICE  ;  or,  the  Mysteries. 

RIENZI. 

PELHAM. 

LAST  DAYS  OF  POMPEII. 

THE  SCOTTISH  CHIEFS. 

WILSON'S  TALES. 

THE  INHERITANCE. 

ETHEL  LINTON. 

A  MOUNTAIN  DAISY. 


HAZEL ;  or, 

Perilpoint  Lighthouse. 
VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD. 
PRINCE    OF  THE  HOUSE 

OF  DAVID. 
WIDE,  WIDE  WORLD. 
VILLAGE  TALES. 
BEN-HUR. 

UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN. 
ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 
CHARLES  O'MALLEY. 
MIDSHIPMAN  EASY. 
BRIDE  OF  LAMMERMOOR 
HEART  OF  MIDLOTHIAN. 
LAST  OF  THE  BARONS. 
OLD  MORTALITY. 
TOM  CRINGLE'S  LOG. 
CRUISE  OF  THE  MIDGE. 
COLLEEN  BAWN. 
VALENTINE  VOX. 
NIGHT  AND  MORNING. 
FOXE'S  BOOK  of  MARTYRS 
BUNYAN'S    PILGRIM'S 

PROGRESS. 
A  JOLLY  FELLOWSHIP. 
DEMOCRACY. 


London :  V.' alter  Scott,  24  Warwick  Lane,  Paternoster  Row, 
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